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HE Masoretic Hebrew text of the last strophe, v.~" of Ps. 2, 


is as follows : 

"OEY 2 WK HAD Ws" "Dd 6 


The above division into lines is necessitated by the trimeter rhythm, 
which is fairly constant throughout the poem. In the fourth line of 
the strophe two unusual expressions occur, viz. ‘M3"3 yo and 
The first of these is translated slavishly by G 
tpdpw (V exultate ei cum tremore) but there is really no 
parallel for F773 so) which seems impossible, or, at least, 
very improbable. The stem by, cognate with Arabic gé/a, means 
only ‘go around in a circle, be excited to laughter, rejoice,’ and is 
certainly very strange in connection with F399. The only other 
passage besides Ps. 2" where %°) appears in a sense different from 
its ordinary meaning is Hos. 10°, where it occurs in parallelism with 
55% ‘mourn.’ Here, however, it may well be a clerical error for 
on, as Ewald and Cheyne clearly saw. Gratz and others, following 
_ Ps. 48’, accordingly substitute on in Ps. 2", which would be a possi- 
ble reading, were it not for the following "23 ‘pW. 

The translation of this by ‘kiss the son’ is not impossible from a 
purely textual point of view. The Aramaic form "3! might have 
been used by our poet instead of the Hebrew [5, to avoid a disagree- 
able assonance with the following {B, especially as the Aramaic form 


(root for Hebrew occurs v.°. The existence of | 


13 occurs also in the Aramaized Hebrew of Prov. 312. 
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the purely Heb. {3 in v.’ does not militate against this suggestion, as 
there would have been no reason to use a different expression in that 
passage. Some expositors, in fact, insist on translating ‘ kiss the son,’ 
owing to the allusion to the sonship of the divinely appointed king in 
v.’, but if the context of Ps. 2” be examined carefully, it will be seen 
that neither the subject of FJ" nor the person to whom the posses- 
sive suffix in 128 refers can possibly be the Son-Messiah. “ Lest he 
be angry and ye wander on your way, for his wrath is easily kindled. 
Happy are all who put their trust in him.” This can refer only to 
Jahveh Himself, whom the heathen kings are especially adjured to 
serve in v.", and not to the divinely appointed king. The translation 
‘son’ then is clearly inadmissible from a critical point of view. 

Jerome translates "3 1PW3 adorate pure,? which is followed by 
some modern commentators — notably Briggs, Mess. Proph., p. 136, 
who renders ‘ and reverence with trembling, render sincere homage.’ 
This is not satisfactory because "3 occurs nowhere else as an adverb, 
although “"Y3 appears Is. 33’ in the sense ‘ bitterly.” The stem PW, 
moreover, never appears in classical Hebrew without an object: cf. 
Job 31” 1 K. 19'8 Hos. 13%. Turning now to G and V, we find 
the translation waideias apprehendite disciplinam, which, as 
Gratz saw, must presuppose a text “DWS Wj. In his Psalmen, 
p- 158, he accordingly substitutes this for "3 SPW. This seems 
much too radical a change for serious consideration. The widely 
divergent text of G here would rather imply the existence of a differ- 
ent Hebrew original. Baethgen, Psa/men, p. 7, very ingeniously 
conjectures that the original of G depended on some haggadic inter- 
pretation of "3 in the sense of “HVS or MW. He advances 
this suggestion on the analogy of the Talmud which understood 
“13 as ‘cleave to the law,’ "3 Lagarde reads 
519 ‘ put on again his bonds,’ referring it to the allusion in v.*, but 
this is equally unsatisfactory, as PW is never found in this sense. 

It is evident that the text of this whole passage is extremely cor- 
rupt, both from the fact that the versions differ so widely from M 
and that it is practically impossible to get any sense from M as it 
stands. The verses "-” may be altered as indicated in the following 
revision of the strophe : 


own 1 And now, ye kings, take heed! 
OEY 2 Be waczned, ye rulers of earth! 


2 Cf. Sym. rpocxuvfoare xabapds. Aq. xaragidhoare éxdexras. 
8 See Weber, Alisynagogale Theologie, p. 148. 
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PTS 3 Serve ye Jahveh with fear, 
mins i pen 4 And cleave to him with trembling. 
TTT ISR FN IB 5 Lest he be angry and ye wander on your way! 
DK “WS 6 For easily kindled is his wrath. 
13 on 55 “EK 7 Happy are all who put their trust in Him, 


The chief points to be noted are: @) The verb >W3, meaning 
‘cleave to, kiss,’ is nearly always* construed in classical Hebrew with 
the preposition 6. 5) It is possible, therefore, that the last syllable 
of the otherwise unsatisfactory 35° stands for an original 4%. Erasing 
the unnecessary "J, we get Pee c) The next step is to transpose 
}pW3, so as to read » spws. The 3 of 2 may possibly have 
arisen from dittography of in 1PW3. This leaves “3 
of which "3 may be cancelled as a dittography. This gives the 
perfect trimeter line TIP"3 15 3PW3}, and makes the last strophe 
seven lines long, as are the first and third. The second has but six. 
_ The word ‘J"" in the fifth line of the strophe may be construed as 
an accusative of respect dependent on SNM as in Dt. 32: "2 °"S 


MIND “Tak. 


[°K occurs twice in the Old Testament,* namely, Is. 44%, in the evi- 
dent sense ‘ fir, cedar,’ and in 1 Chr. 2* as the name of one of the 
descendants of Judah. This word is plainly not a variant of the usual 
expression MX, Ez. 17%, but is a derivative from a stem ]"I&, which, 
as may be shown from the Assyrian, probably means ‘to be high,’ or 

‘strong.’ There can be little doubt that [8 is a cognate of the 
common Assyr. érinu, érnu, ‘cedar, fir,’ which is used individually 
and collectively. The plant name avant seems to furnish the key 
to the exact meaning of the stem, as it is defined in K. 271, 12, by 
U. SAG. EL ‘a. high-growing plant.’ This meaning appears to be 
further confirmed by the existence of such forms as érnintu ‘ power, 
victory,’ urnatu ‘strength,’ urinnu ‘staff, sceptre (?),’’ all of which 
are cognate in meaning with the idea ‘high, strong.’ It is probable 
also that the substantive urnakku,’ occurring V. R. 29, 41 ¢.f. in 


4 With the accus. Prov. 24% 1 S. 2041, 

5 So also Wellhausen, Psa/ms, Hebrew Text (SBOT). 

6 Cf., however, Para 3, 8 in connection with also probably 
an error for O°"1%, Rosh ha-shana, 23 a. 

7 Cf. irnintu, Tig. viii. 62; urnatu, II. R. 31, nr. 3, 28; urinnu explained by 
Sibirru (= xattu), K. 4378 c. vi. 74. 

8 Urnakku explained by SES. NA. and in connection with dftum, ‘house? and 
sigurrdtum. 
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connection with zigurrdtum ‘ temple-tower,’ is a derivative from the 
same stem. I suggest, moreover, that sérinnu, which appears in 
several passages with the apparent meaning ‘pillar,’"® may be a 
shaphel formation from ["I8. It is not likely that there is any close 
connection between [8 = é7inu and TS which is cognate with the 
Arab. ’arz ‘ cedar,’ Eth. ’a7z, Syr. NTN, although the consonantal root 
“iN, common to both words, may connote the idea ‘high, strong.’ 

It is probably this tree which is represented on the monuments 
as bearing three cones at the end of the branch,” although this is 
clearly the fancy of the Assyrian artist. 


Cf. Jurinni babi bit [3tar, ‘pillars of the gate of the house of /3/ar.’ K. 891, 


Obv. 5. See Hadwé., p. 691, and Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr., § 65, nr. 33, for shaphel 
noun-formations. 


19 See Bonavia, Flora of the Assyrian Monuments, plate 25 and pp. 90-92. 
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The Alexandrian Gospel. 


PROF. EZRA P. GOULD, D.D. 


NEW YORK. 


HE question whether the Fourth Gospel is Alexandrian con- 
fronts us at the very beginning, and should be answered as a 
preliminary to all other questions. Certainly the prologue is Alex- 
andrian. The use of the term Logos; the objective, instead of the 
merely personified sense, given to it ; the careful grouping of the two 
- statements that the Logos is both subject and object to God; and, 
finally, the discussion of his office in the work of creation, which is 
exactly the place where Alexandrianism brings him into the Divine 
economy, — are conclusive on this point. 

Not the prologue only is Alexandrian ; the statement which con- 
nects this with the Gospel, that the Logos became flesh, that is, man, 
leads us to anticipate also an Alexandrian Gospel. If it is not, if 
the rest of the Gospel is written from another standpoint, it is the 
most curious piece of disjuncture in the Biblical literature. One 
reservation has to be made, however, at the outset. It is not the 
Logos pure and simple who is introduced to us in this statement, but 
the Logos humanized. The relation of the Word to God is not in 
any case that of exact identity, and even this modified divinity of the 
Word is still further qualified by this humanization. Jesus attributes 
whatever supernatural element appears in him, not to the Logos 
incarnate in him, but to the Father, the same as any prophet (5° 
7'*8). There are passages however in which Jesus speaks of himself 
as preéxistent, antedating even creation (3""* 17°). But not even this 
consciousness of a preéxistent state comes to him directly, but is 
mediated, like his other knowledge, by the Spirit (3%). The mean- 
ing is, apparently, that this knowledge of heavenly things came to 
him through the Spirit, and that he recognized it as something 
belonging to a previous state. This twofold consciousness is charac- | 
teristic of Jesus all through the book, and it is also an exact statement 
of the Alexandrian conception of him as the humanized Logos. 
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The statement that Jesus is the only-begotten Son of God is also 
to be understood in this light. It is true that he never ascribes to 
himself oneness with the Father, except as a unity of interest, or as 
something shared by him with others (10% 17"). And he explains 
the use of the expression zarjp ids, which the Jews accuse him of 
applying to God, by showing that the Old Testament has like expres- 
sions, which put his language on a level with the language of other 
men claiming special relations to God, and so remove its blasphemy. 
But these modifications of the title, only-begotten Son, again are due 
to the humanization of the Logos, and on the other hand, this title 
brings out the other side, a sonship not like that of men holding spe- 
cial external relations to God, or of those who are on intimate terms 
of communion with him, but a peculiar relation, due to an original 
connection. not shared by other men. It is the Alexandrian setting 
which gives this term its true sense (3%'%; cf 1). It is an 
instance of the same duality, that everything supernatural about — 
Jesus is ascribed to the Father and yet the gift is in his case an 
unrestricted one. The Father has given everything into his hand, 
and whatever the Father does, this also the Son does likewise (3* 
5”). The fact that there is here a gift shows the humanity, but the 
greatness of the gift is explained by the peculiarity of this One Man 
that he is an incarnation of the Logos. 

But the proof that we have in Jesus an incarnation of that Divine 
Word through whom the world was made, is that his offices as Saviour 
of men are due to the existence in him of the same primal life-giving 
elements as explain the agency of the Logos in creation. He is the 
life and light of men (1*° 8” 9° 12 5° 11% 14°). This is nothing 
merely accidental; it is the source of Jesus’ spiritual power in this 
Gospel. Everything is explained in terms of light and life. 

There are other slighter things which confirm the Alexandrianism 
of the Fourth Gospel. The reference of Jesus’ words, “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” to the temple of his. 
body, would be quite unintelligible to an ordinary Jew, but to one 
accustomed to the allegorical interpretation by which Alexandrian 

philosophy was able to bring together Judaism and Hellenism, and 
- to derive Greek philosophy from Moses, it would have a familiar 
sound. There is another curious fact which this Alexandrian connec- 
tion would help to explain. Several times John the Baptist deems it 
necessary to affirm that he is not the Christ. The peculiar form of 
statement is, that he “confessed and denied not.” The emphasis 
of this denial, as if it were a matter of importance, or as if some one 
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had made the claim for the Baptist, does not seem justified by any- 
thing that we have from contemporary sources. But we do find in 
Acts 18%~19’ something which throws light on it. There is in this 
passage an equally unexplained story of some nondescript disciples, 
who knew about Jesus, but had received only the baptism of John, 
and had not received the Holy Spirit. That is, there was here a sort 
of John the Baptist cult, which for some reason had outlived its 
allotted time. Among these disciples was Apollos, who was an 
Alexandrian, and the whole event took place in Ephesus, which was 
the headquarters of Christian Alexandrianism. This cult then was 
traceable to Alexandria, and was due to the fact that these men had 
become separated at a very early period by long distances from the 
scene of the Gospel history, and had carried along with them this 
mixed belief in a way which was impossible to any others. The two 
phenomena, a retention of John’s baptism and a recognition of him 
as the Messiah, are quite different, but they show the common feature 
of a John the Baptist cult in the headquarters of Alexandrianism. 

But after all, the great reason for speaking of this as an Alexandrian 
Gospel is its subject. It is not a story of our Lord’s life, or ministry, 
but a discussion of his person. There are two facts which enter into 
this discussion which connect it with Alexandrianism. In the first 
place, such a discussion does not belong to Palestinian Judaism but 
to Alexandrianism. The line of demarcation is distinct. All the 
Alexandrian books, including the Johannean writings, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Hebrews, not only contain this feature but empha- 
size it. In the other books it occurs only in Phil. 2*", and there 
in a different form. The second fact is that the terms of this 
discussion are Alexandrian. The statement of the prologue, that 
creation was not by God directly, but through the mediation of the 
Logos, and that this was due to his possession of the creative life, is 
distinctly Alexandrian. Then the connection between the prologue 
and the rest of the Gospel is given in the fact that the Word became 
flesh, and that this humanized Logos was our Lord. And finally, his 
redemptive office is ascribed to his possession of the same creative 
powers of life «nd light that explain his creative agency. Only in 
the one they denote the agencies by which natural life is created ; in 
the other, ‘the powers by which spiritual life is begotten. These 
titles, life and light, universally given to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, 
are thus distinctly Alexandrian. 

What is the place of an Alexandrian Gospel in the New Testament 
writings? In the first place, books of an Alexandrian type belong to 
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the New Testament period. The Judaism of the Dispersion was not 
Palestinian but Hellenistic. On the other hand, Christianity was 
planted in these cities by a Jew who was a representative of the 
Rabbinical school. But he interpreted Christianity in the terms of 
prophetism, of priestism (so far as he made sacrifice as well as 
repentance the condition of acceptance with God), and of the 
Rabbinical logic. And so long as he lived, his powerful personal- 
ity served to keep out of these churches both Christianity of the 
Palestinian type, represented by the Jerusalem church, and of the 
Alexandrian type. There was an attempt to introduce the latter at 
Corinth, against which the apostle contended, but it did not succeed. 
With the death of the apostle, this state of things would come to a 
necessary end. Christianity was so far the successor of Judaism, 
that it would have to root itself in that religion, but the form of 
Judaism in which it was rooted would evidently be that of the region 
in which it was planted. In Palestine, it might be prophetism, 
priestism, or rabbinism ; but among the Jews of the Dispersion, there 
would have to be added a fourth element which would dominate the 
whole. Contact with the Greeks had added speculation, or inquiry 
into the origin of things, to the other forms of religious thought. In 
order to do this the Hellenistic Jews had to make Moses the origi- 
nator of the Platonic philosophy, but this was only a cover for the 
evident substitution of a philosophy which shut God out of his 
universe for the plain Jewish belief in God as the Creator of all 
things. The difference was a radical one, and it affected not only 
Judaism, but, in a far greater degree, the interpretation given to 
Judaism by Jesus. Jesus was distinctly a prophet, that is, a man 
who arrived at the knowledge of religious facts by vision. He 
employed his spiritual faculties on the heavenly world, as he used 
his senses on the outer world, and the result in both cases was vision. 
Philosophy is essentially different. It is an inquiry into the origin of 
things and into the nature of God, in which the faculties employed 
are not the spiritual senses but the reasoning part of man; and the 
result is never vision. Now the history of the New Testament litera- 
ture shows that after the death of St. Paul there was an attempt on 
the part of the early apostles to enter these Gentile churches with 
Christianity of the prophetic type. The Greek language of the 
Synoptics shows that they were written for these churches. But, 
besides this attempt, there was the more locally adapted invasion of 
them by a type of thought originating in Alexandrianism and adapted 
to Christianity. The necessity for this arose from the fact that 
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neither the original Paulinism, nor the prophetism of the apostles in 
the period succeeding St. Paul, was indigenous. Only Alexandrianism 
possessed the ground. 

Secondly, besides this certainty that there would be an Alexandrian, 
as well as some form of the Palestinian, interpretation of the Gospel, 
there is in the other forms of Christian thought an emphasis of the 
redemptive element in the Divine economy, and a corresponding 
lack of a theory of the universe. These two elements, man’s moral 
need and the intellectual call for a theory that shall account for the 
world, divide the ground of religious thought between them. Both 
are to be found in the two systems which we are examining, Judaism 
and Hellenism, but they exist in varying degrees. The Jew sees in 
God not only the author of the moral law but also the creator of the 
universe ; but he does not get beyond the fact of creation to a theory 


of the creative process and a philosophy of the Divine nature which - 


shall make creation possible. Nor does he start with creation and 
go on to the moral government of the world ; but, approaching God 
through his moral sense, he comes to find in him the source of all 


things. The Greek, on the other hand, while he includes the moral 


order in the scheme of the universe, does not start with it ; nor does 
he approach the thought of God through his moral sense, which is 
really the source of revelation; but he starts off with the purely 
intellectual question of the order and the origin of the universe, 
Give the Greek, therefore, a religious system which dwells on the 
redemptive thought, man’s moral need and the Divine provision for 
“it, and includes only an incidental allusion to the whole of things of 


which that forms a part ; and if the moral stress and power of it lead 


to its acceptance, he will, nevertheless, reconstruct it in accordance 
with what seems to him a more reasoned and proportioned scheme 
of thought. Now, no Jews are Greeks; the Hellenistic Jews, how- 
ever, are Greek in this intellectual demand. 

We have not yet, however, treated the essential reason for Alexan- 
drianism in the Christian literature. It furnished the answer, so far, 
to the question which came to be the essential one in Christian 
thought. Jesus, who came to answer the human problem, became 
himself that problem. Set up in this world, which is not even yet 
half-grown, a full-grown man, one so conversant with its moral order 
that he can not only expound it, but actually find in it the secret of 
an absolutely wise and right life for himself; and you have set men 
to guessing more than ever. This we must never forget, that, what- 
ever be the problem started by that life, or the answer to the problem, 
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the starting-point is the life itself, a human life containing in itself the 
harmony of the universal moral order. Nor is there any doubt of the 
use to which Jesus meant that life should be put. The consciousness 
of an immense moral force, coming from the action of the higher 
moral order upon himself, did not create questions within him, but 
rather a surety of just one thing, that in that way lay the salvation of 
a world sorely bestead. God, interpreted to men through such a 
life, could restore things and set them straight. It was this moral 
power that seemed to him useful in this world and not the questions 
as to himself started by it. But already the question had been 
started, and it loomed up, not only as a question, but as a means of 
honoring the Teacher himself. Men must call him Lord, Lord, 
whether they did the things that he commanded them or not. 

St. Paul had already given an answer to the question, ascribing to 
Jesus not only humanity but divinity, but his answer was drawn 
from Palestinian Judaism. Jesus was to him an incarnation of the 
only Divine emanation known to Judaism of this type. An incarna- 
tion of God himself was an impossibility. But the Spirit of God, 
an emanation from the Divine Being to whom was due the special 
enlightenment of prophets and of other men gifted to do the various 
work of the world, might through incarnation in a man insert into 
humanity a moral power of a sort superior to the mere enlightenment 
which was his ordinary method of imparting his gifts. Jesus was to 
him an incarnation of this Divine emanation, the only one known to 
Jews of his type. The answer was the easier to him, because Jesus 
was in his consciousness much ‘more associated with the higher’ 
powers than with the life of man. He had known him in his 
heavenly life rather than his earthly career. But St. Paul spoke as 
one unfamiliar with the idea of incarnation, whereas the Hellenistic 
Jew was familiar with it as containing within itself the secret of the 
creation. The universe was to him a series of incarnations, and the 
Logos was the Divine emanation containing within himself the prin- 
ciple of incarnation. For he was the embodiment of the thought of 
God, which is incarnate in the universe, as the thought of any artist 
is embodied in his work. Only in the case of God it did not remain 
a thought simply, but became a guasi-personality, both subject and 
object to God, and endowed with a creative life. 

Christian Alexandrianism was inspired to see that the secret of 
moral power in this incarnation must be the humanizing of the 
Logos. He must be a man in such a sense that any supernatural 
access of knowledge and power in him must be due, not to the 
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incarnate Logos, but to the indwelling Spirit. This is especially 
emphasized in both the epistle to the Hebrews and the Johannean 
writings. And while this incarnation of the Logos, which is the secret 
of creation, involves immanence and so overcomes the difficulty in 
the way of creation involved in the Divine transcendence, the real 
principle of immanence in God is the Spirit. The way in which the 
Fourth Gospel dwells upon the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is due to 
this, that the writer, who is familiar with the emphasis which Jesus 
put upon the work of the Holy Spirit, wishes to find in his scheme a 
place not only for the incarnate Logos but also for the immanent 
Spirit. 

This, then, is the distinction of Alexandrianism, that its intellectual 
genius kept alive, if it did not start, the question as to the nature of 
our Lord, and with it the question sure to follow of the processes 
of the Divine nature; and that it furnished the answer to these 
questions which, with some important modifications, has lived, and 
has become the centre of gravity of historic Christianity. 
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The Doctrine of Faith in Hebrews, James, 
and Clement of Rome. 


PROF. BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. . 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


NE of the most important and at the same time most perplex- 

ing questions of New Testament criticism is the date of James. 
Internal evidence has value, but partakes too largely of the subjective 
element to be conclusive. It cannot, for example, be considered 
more than an improbability that a brother of the Lord writing a 
score of years or less after the crucifixion would bid the brethren to 
“take for an example of suffering and of patience the prophets who 
spake in the name of the Lord,” and Job, and say nothing of Jesus. 
Authorities will differ as to the weight of such considerations. Lan- 
guage gives perhaps more cogent evidence, for it is hard to reconcile 
a date early enough to admit the conservative interpretation of Jas. 1', 
with the mellifluous Greek of the epistle. At any date when James 
of Jerusalem was in a position to address an exhortation to the entire 
church of Christ (“the twelve tribes of the Israel that is scattered 
abroad ”’), one can hardly believe that it would have been written in 
anything but Aramaic. But this also is inconclusive to many minds. 
About all that the internal evidence is generally admitted to prove is 
that the epistle must either be very early, the earliest of New Testa- 
ment writings, or else relatively late. It cannot have appeared during 
the time of the Pauline controversy over justification by faith or 
works, for it appears blandly unconscious of any important opposition. 
Admittedly the literary relations of this epistle, if real dependence 
could be shown of other writers on James, or of James on other 
writers, would give far more satisfactory, if not conclusive evidence 
of date. Perhaps the dependence of James on 1 Peter is the most 
generally admitted, though here too there are many who declare the 
priority to be on the other side. Scarcely any deny the connection. 
But it is my belief that a careful scrutiny of the doctrine of faith as 
set forth in Heb. 11°" Jas, 276 and Clem. Rom. 10-12, will show 
a probability of dependence in the order named, 7.e. that James 
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presupposes Hebrews, and that Clement presupposes both ;? so that 
the date of James may be fixed with tolerable confidence between 
Hebrews and Clement of Rome, or between 75 and 95 A.D. 

No student of Hebrews will need to be convinced of the marked 
Alexandrian coloration with which the Pauline doctrine of faith is ‘i 
there tinctured. Says the late Professor Bruce, in the article on i. 
“Hebrews” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. 1899, ie 
Pp. 334: “ Faith is a great word in the Epistle to the Hebrews also, if 
but its use there is not quite the same as in the Pauline letters. . . . is 
The function of faith as a force making for personal righteousness or i 
noble conduct is very prominently set forth in ch. 11, where in a 
series of well-chosen instances it is exhibited as a power helping men 
to make their lives sublime. But the secret of its power is peculiarly 
conceived in Hebrews. In St. Paul’s system faith derives its power 
from its personal object, the Lord Jesus Christ. It unites us to Him, 
and from Him flows a transforming influence. In Hebrews the secret 
of faith’s power is its psychological character as a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby it can make the future as present, and the ie 
unseen as if it were visible. So viewed, faith as a principle making a 
for heroism is not confined to the Christian world. It is as wide 
as humanity, and can turn out heroes and heroines in every land. | 
Hence even a Rahab finds a place in the roll of those who obtained : | 
a good report through faith.” 

The difference is wide indeed. In Paul faith was the opposite of 


1So Hilgenfeld, Grimm, Hausrath, Schmiedel, Pfleiderer, W. Briickner, if 
H. J. Holtzmann. The last named adduces Heb. 6! 9! (vexpa &pya, with 
which Jas. 217- 20.26 sets rioris vexpd in analogy and contrast), and 12!! (xaprds 
elpnuixds = Jas. 318, xaprds Sixacoodyns év elpjvy; cf. the singularly 
harsh representation, the fruit, instead of the seed, is sown rots rowiow, a dativus 
commodi, eiphvnv); 1157-9 (the sacrifice of Abraham, antithesis in Jas. 221, cf. 
1 Macc. 252); vs.81 (Rahab, introduced in natural connection with the conquest 
of Jericho, but in Jas. 2% having only a polemic relation to the context); 
68 (= Jas. 415); 129 (= Jas. 17); 137 (= Jas. 5). 

2 Holtzmann, Ziz/2 p. 336, writes as follows regarding the relation between 
Jas. and Clem. Rom.: “The numerous coincidences with Clem. Rom. (especially 
2% [Rahab] 318 416 = Clem. 12! 38? 215) and Hermas, are very remarkable. The 
dependence in the case of the former is certainly, in the case of the latter 
probably, on the side of James.” He refers to Pfleiderer, Urchr., p. 868, who 
admits, however, that the more remarkable coincidences (Clem. 307 = 1 Pet. 55 
= Jas. 48, Clem. 49° =1 Pet. 48 = Jas. 52°) are as easily explicable from the i. 
dependence of both on 1 Peter. In the two passages, Clem. 38? 215, I am unable f | 
to see the faintest evidence of priority over Jas. 3!8 and 416, The third instance iH 
of Holtzmann (Clem. 12! = Jas. 2) is that which we have now to consider. 
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the Pharisaic xavyyyo. It was the self-surrender by which dying to 
sin, to the law, to the whole struggle for a righteousness of our own, 
we participate ethically in the death of Christ; but also, receiving 
from God forgiveness and the life-giving Spirit, participate further in 
Christ’s resurrection. In Hebrews this most characteristic as well as 
most fundamental concept of Paul’s Christianity has disappeared. 
Faith becomes the power of penetration to the ideal. It approxi- 
mates dangerously to the Buddhistic-gnostic conception of “ enlight- 
enment” or gnosis. 

Abel by it was enabled to perceive that the sacrifice of a lamb was 
“more excellent” than that of fruits of the ground, so that by the 
acceptance granted “his gifts” he presents an undying witness 
through the ages of the blood to be shed that should “speak 
better things” than that outpoured by him. Abraham, the great 
hero of faith, was such because he looked beyond the letter of the 
promise, expecting “the city which hath the foundations whose 
builder and maker is God.” Our author takes pains to show that 
the patriarchs, one and all, desired not earthly dwelling-places, but 
“a better country, that is, a heavenly,”* and because they clung to 
this loftier ideal God was not ashamed to be known by the exclusive 
title of “their God,” ze. “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
This loftier outlook of the patriarchs redeems Christianity from the 
reproach of having been at first, in the form of Judaism, a merely 
national religion. The same penetration to the future was evinced 
in Isaac’s dying blessing, as well as those of Jacob and Joseph. 
Moses’ rejection of “all the treasures of Egypt” was due to his . 
spiritual vision of the Christ as “ greater riches.” It was simply that 
“he looked to the recompense of reward.” He.“ endured the wrath 
of the king,” because he saw behind and above Pharaoh the king 
who is invisible. Even “Jesus, the author and perfecter of our faith, 
endured the cross, despising shame, for the vista of joy that was 
spread out before him,” for Azs faith, too, was insight into the divine 
ideal. Faith, in fact, is defined generally to be “the giving substance 
to things hoped for, the subjective experience of things not seen.” 

How closely this doctrine of faith as insight stands connected with 
the Philonic ideas and the Alexandrian allegorical interpretation of 


8 C Apoc. of Baruch 572, where the bright waters represent the fount of 
Abraham, in his son, and his son’s son, “ because at that time the unwritten law . 
was named ... and faith (belief) in the coming judgment was then generated, 
and hope of the world that was to be renewed was then built up, and the promise 
of the life that should come hereafter was implanted.” Cf Enoch 60°, 
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Scripture, needs hardly to be pointed out. It is equally obvious that | 
there is no intentional disloyalty to Paul. The insight of faith is of 
worth only as it prompts to topovy, 7.¢. persistence in the race. 
And yet here is a step already taken toward that conception of faith 
plus works as the ground of justification which in James and the 
ecclesiastical writings presents such a strange though unconscious 
contrast to Paulinism. With all its splendid development of the 
Pauline Christology, Hebrews might well be regarded in conservative 
circles of the church, such as the Jewish circles in Palestine and 
Rome where special stress was laid on the ethical side, as open to a 
dangerous use in support of intellectualism unless more emphasis 
were laid upon ethical requirements. Rome and Palestine are, in 
fact, just the regions to which the epistle is assigned, with a con- 
' stantly increasing preponderance of opinion in favor of some Roman 
Christian congregation as its original destination. Here, at least, we 
find it some twenty years later, employed so copiously, though name- 
lessly, in Clement’s letter to the church of Corinth that he often seems 
to be following its argument point by point. Especially is this the 
case with the great chapter on faith that we are now considering, the i 
illustrations of which are taken up seviatim in Clem..Rom. 9-13. The f 
early Alexandrian Pseudo-Barnabas also shows unmistakable acquaint- a 
ance and sympathy with Hebrews among the very few New Testament a 
writings he employs. 
With regard to James there is quite as much uncertainty of location - : i 
as of date until the question of the genuineness of its superscription 7 
(Jas. t!) be decided. Rome is at least as likely a place for its origin 
and preservation as any other, and Rome is certainly the place to HN 
which we are carried back by the external evidence. Aside from , 4 


Clement of Rome, of whose use of James I am about to speak, we 
have no evidence of even the existence of James throughout the entire 
second century, with the one remarkable exception of Hermas, the 
Roman apocalyptist of about 140. Of his use of James, Westcott says 
(History of the Canon*, p. 199): “The Shepherd bears the same 
relation to the Epistle of St. James as the Epistle of Barnabas to that 
of the Hebrews,” appending the note, “The coincidences of Hermas 
with St. James are too numerous to be enumerated at length. Whole 
sections of the Shepherd are framed with evident recollection of St. 
James’s Epistle, — e.g. Vis. 3°; Mand. 2*"; Sim. 5*.” But although 
parts of the Shepherd are doubtless older than 140, the date and 
authorship of James are hardly affected, since in any event it would 
have to be dated as early as ca. 125. We note, however, as a sig- 
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nificant fact, the presence of this group of writings, Hebrews, James, 
Clem. Rom., and Hermas, very early in the second century at Rome, 
where the Alexandrian coloration of the Pauline doctrine of faith in 
the first-named writing would not be likely to pass altogether without 
protest. The question is, Does the passage Jas. 2'** give any evidence 
of aiming to correct a type of ultra-Paulinism to which Hebrews, unless 
wisely interpreted, would be likely to give aid and comfort ? 

It is generally admitted that this author, while employing certain 
expressions of the Pauline theology in the reverse sense, as in 2”, 
“Ye see that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only,” is 
not consciously contradicting the great apostle to the Gentiles. He 
simply has no appreciation of what Paul means by faith. He has the 
theological formulae of Paul, and is interested in the controversy as 
to justification by faith or works. But the controversy was agitated — 
before Paul’s day, and even the phraseology and proof texts need not 
necessarily be of Pauline origin. This author may or may not have 
got them from Paul. He certainly is not aiming at Paul, or he could 
not so misrepresent him. He simply does not know that Paul did 
not recognize the existence of such a thing as “ faith without works,” 
but made the alternative, “‘ faith energizing through love” or nothing. 
This author is willing to bestow the sacred name of “ faith” on such 
mere dry intellectual assent as the devils themselves are forced to give 
“and tremble.” “Faith,” therefore (meaning mere knowledge, belief, 
or insight), to be of value, must have added to it something more, — 
namely, works. To him, accordingly, the elements of salvation are 
two. First, there is knowledge of the ideal. This it is God’s part to 
give in the law, now by the teaching of Jesus made “ perfect” and 
“ royal,” a law of liberty, the mirror of ideal righteousness. But this 
knowledge must be accompanied by “wisdom” to understand and 
appreciate it, this too being given by God liberally to all that ask. In 
the second place, one must have obedience or patient continuance in 
well-doing, éonov7, both in the positive sense of works of mercy, and 
negatively by keeping unspotted from the world. This is man’s part, 
the sum and substance of what he owes to God, pure worship and 
undefiled before our God and Father. If this author had read the 
Pauline epistles, he seems to have had very little appreciation of their 
contents ; for the conception of justification by a faith barren of good 
works, which he antagonizes, is not only not in them, but is repeatedly 
and most explicitly guarded against by the apostle, as ¢.g. in Gal. 
6’ ; “Be not deceived (by those who allege that my doctrine of 
justification by faith tends to immorality), God is not mocked (it does 
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not permit the sinner to defy God’s law with impunity) ; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ;’’ or “ for we must all be 
made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. 5”). It is only in a post-Pauline 
form that the doctrine seems capable of such misunderstanding as 
has been put upon it, either by our author himself, or by those 
whom he antagonizes ; and the latter, at least, conceive of faith in the 
Alexandrian manner as essentially insight. In fact, they go further 
than Hebrews, and drop the tropuovy out of sight as a condition of 
justification. They retain the phraseology of Paul, but have lost its 
ethical import. He who answers them accordingly thinks himself the 
best of Paulinists when insisting on the reinstatement of the tropovy 
without observing that he has only increased the un-Pauline divorce 
between faith and works. Both parties to ¢his controversy appear to 
be agreed to a definition of faith which makes it substantially equiva- 
lent to “ enlightenment.” When now, in addition to this cbrrespond- 
ence, the two instances selected by “ James” to disprove the doctrine 
of his opponents are both of them found not in Paul, but in Heb. 11, 
the great chapter on faith of this epistle, we certainly advance a step 
nearer to demonstration of the relation we believe to exist. 

It is suggested in our quotation from Professor Bruce’s article that 
Abraham and Rahab are selected in Hebrews as types respectively of 
believing Israel and the believing Gentile world, which enters into the 
inheritance of the covenant people by conversion and adoption. But 
there is no setting forth of this correspondence, as if the author had 
selected Rahab from a number of possible types of faith. On the 
contrary, he simply traces the sacred history from Genesis to Joshua, 
pausing at the conquest as a natural stopping-place, and passing more 
lightly over the subsequent periods. In the case of Abraham he goes 
astep beyond Paul in adding to the evidences of faith in his forsaking 
of home at God’s command, and his rejoicing in the promise of a son, 
the instance of the sacrifice of Isaac, which, but for its following after 
Gen. 15°, might well have been appealed to by the legalist as proof 


* It should be clearly understood that the phraseology of the argument in Jas. 
221. 24, and the type of “ justification” selected, go back to Paul, if not still earlier. 
“Justification ” is foreign to the vocabulary if not to the thought of Hebrews. What 
is argued is that the type of ultra-Pauline intellectualism antagonized in James is 
one which seems, from its character, and from the Scripture instances it cited, to 
have built upon Hebrews, adding to Paul’s example of Abraham’s justification by 
faith apart from works that of “‘ Rahab the harlot.” 
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of justification by works. But to the author of Hebrews it is not an 
instance of simple, unquestioning obedience. Even this is viewed from 
the standpoint of his dominant conception. Abraham raised the 
sacrificial knife over his son, not because he preferred the destruction 
of his hopes to disobedience, but because “he insight of faith enabled 
him to see that his hopes would not be destroyed. “ He that had 
gladly received the promises was offering up his only-begotten son,” 
because, by a kind of anticipation of the resurrection, “he accounted 
that God is able to raise up even from the dead” ; so that the restora- 
tion of Isaac became in reality “a parable” of the resurrection. In 
the case of Rahab he has doubtless in mind, as the evidence of her 
“ faith,” the remarkable confession placed in her mouth in Jos. 2*", 
beginning, “1 know that Yahweh hath given you the land,” where the 
insight is little different from shrewd and calculating foresight. 
In James, where again the correspondence of Rahab to the prose- 
lyte, if present at all to the author’s mind, is only tacit, we cannot 
account for the ranging side by side of Abraham and Rahad, unless 
the object be to counteract the wrong impression liable to be pro- 
duced by Heb. 11. Such use of Pauline phraseology and proof 
texts'as we have is quite compatible with a sincere though misdi- 
rected attempt to vindicate the doctrine of Paul, and to prevent a 
one-sided use of Hebrews, disregarding ch. 12 ; which, as Professor 
McGiffert kindly points out, gives an indispensable complement to 
the doctrine of ch. 11, by showing that perseverance in the race, 
tropovy (cf. Jas. 1°*), is the end which “faith” subserves. But 
what evidence have we that Rahab had ever been brought forward 
elsewhere than in Hebrews as an instance of justification by faith 
without works?® It demands indeed a very Alexandrianized point 
of view to see in the story a trace of anything but the boldest guid 
pro quo understanding. Rahab of all persons seems to be rewarded 
on the simple theory that one good turn deserves another. In 
James a check is placed upon the treatment in Hebrews of the Old 
Testament heroes and heroines who “received a good report,” by 
pointing out that Abraham’s belief had first to be supplemented by 
the good work of obedience, before “he was called the friend of 
God”; as in 1 Macc. 2° Gen. 15° is brought into connection with 
the same incident, perhaps because of the repetition with enhance- 
ments in 22”* of the promise of 15°. Similarly Rahab’s belief had 
5 The burden of proof lies upon those who reject an obvious possible source 


for the example adopted in James (from current use) without suggesting a sub- 
stitute. 
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also to be supplemented by her deliverance of the spies, else it 
would have been valueless. To suppose that the author of James 
arrived at just these two illustrations, the sacrifice of Isaac and the 
deliverance of the spies by Rahab, quite independently of Heb. 
11-3! calls for large drafts on the imagination. We must not only 
suppose that they had come into current use as the salient types of 
justification, but also that they had been made use of in support of a 
doctrine of faith tending dangerously (at least in the judgment of 
our author) toward intellectualism. It is a far more probable sup- 
position that it is just the use made of them by the author of Heb. 
117-21, or by his readers, which called forth the protest. 

This relation becomes still more probable when we observe the 
almost identical effect produced on the mind of Clement of Rome 
by reading this same chapter of Hebrews. In this case there is no 
question whatever of the employment. Clement has upwards of 
forty-seven echoes of Hebrews, and in chs. 9-18 of his epistle 
follows it seriatim. But, whether because of the previous protest of 
James, or simply because he was independently struck by the dan- 
gerous leaning of the epistle toward intellectualism, on this point of 
the doctrine of justification by faith, he does not feel able to endorse 
its teaching without serious qualification. In either case we have 
confirmation of the view that it is the doctrine of Hebrews, or per- 
versions of it, not the doctrine of Paul, which calls forth the protest 
of James. 

But to return to Clement. It is particularly the roll-call of the 
heroes of faith who “obtained a good report” in Heb. 11 which 
seems to him to call for restatement. If we “fix our eyes on them 
that ministered perfectly unto God’s excellent glory,” says he, we 
shall find in the case of Enoch that he was “ found righteous in obe- 
dience” ; in the case of Noah that “ by his ministration (deliverance 
through water) he preached regeneration (in baptism) unto the 
world (cf. 1 Pet. 3”*),” and so was “found faithful” (justified). 
“ Abraham, who was called the ‘ friend,’ was found faithful in that he 
rendered obedience unto the words of God,” first in leaving his 
country for the land of promise, then when he was parted from Lot, 
then in his believing in the promise of Gen. 15°. But it was “ for his 
faith and hospitality” (Gen. 18'*) that “a son was given him in his 
old age, and dy obedience he offered him a sacrifice unto God.” Lot, 
again, was saved “for his hospitality and godliness.” The entire 
twelfth chapter is next devoted to Rahab the harlot, who was “saved” 
(Jos. 6%) “for her faith and hospitality.” Clement finds, however, 
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in the woman’s confession, and the scarlet thread hung from the 
window, whereby she “showed beforehand that through the blood 
of the Lord there shall be redemption unto all them that believe and 
hope on God,” evidence that “not only faith but prophecy was 
found in the woman.” 

Further on he returns to the list of heroes of faith to inculcate 

another virtue, that of humility. ‘Let us be imitators also of them 
which ‘went about in goatskins and sheepskins,’ preaching the 
coming of Christ. We mean Elijah and Elisha, and likewise Eze- 
kiel, the prophets, and besides them those men also that ‘ obtained a 
good report.’ Abraham obtained an exceeding good report, and 
was called ‘the friend of God.’” The humility of Abraham is then 
instanced, thereafter that of Job (cf Jas. 5'°*), Moses, and finally 
that of David (ch. 18), after which he sums up his exhortation “The 
humility, therefore, and the submissiveness of so many and so great 
men, who have thus obtained a good report, hath shrough obedience 
made better not only us, but also the generations that were before 
us.” 
’ Here is a mingling of the examples of Hebrews and James. 
Moses, “ who was called faithful in all his house,” and the elders who 
“obtained a good report” (Clem. Rom. 17’) is from Hebrews, the 
prophets and Job (17'*) are from James. The “good report” 
(mewaptupypévos) as an expression for Scripture assurances of accept- 
ance with God is a phrase from Hebrews, the principal application 
of it, the “exceeding good report” applied to Abraham, who “ was 
called the friend of God,” alluded to once in 10' and again in 17%, is 
from Jas. 2%, where alone this witness of God to Abraham’s accept- 
ance is referred to. There is thus no small amount of evidence in 
the very phraseology of the passages to suggest an acquaintance on 
the part of Clement with James. The relation has indeed been 
inverted, but surely, if there be dependence, it must be on the side 
of the conflator, who develops at greater length and with added 
instances the more concise statement of another. 

But much more conclusive is the doctrinal comparison. In James 
we find already the disposition to check the one-sidedness of the 
Alexandrian development of Paul’s great doctrine. Faith must be 
supplemented by works, as is proved by the very instances of Abra- 
ham and Rahab brought forward in Hebrews in support of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith only. If now another voice is raised 
with the plea: Yes, and the particular works by which these and 
the other elders “obtained their good report” were specifically 
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“ obedience,” “ hospitality,” and “humility,” we can but place the 
specific and particular after the general. The relation cannot be 
reversed. 

But neither can one be easily convinced that the increasing rela- 
tive significance of the special instances of the sacrifice of Isaac by 
Abraham, and the deliverance of the spies by Rahab, in the order 


Hebrews, James, Clement of Rome, can be accounted for without | 


literary dependence. Why should Clement devote such large space 
to Rahab, whose position in the list of Hebrews is quite inconspicu- 
ous, if he had not the example of James before him? 

On the other hand, he might, indeed, be moved independently to 
qualify the ultra-Paulinism of the doctrine of faith of Hebrews, but 
his review of the list Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot and Rahab— 
specially dwelling on the cases of Abraham and Rahab—to show 
that their “good report” was not for faith only, but for faith A/us 
obedience (in the case of Abraham “ faith, obedience, and hospital- 
ity,” in the case of Rahab “ faith and hospitality”), is far more natu- 
rally explained if we understand him to have been acquainted with 
the Epistle of James and to have sympathized with its conservatism 
as against the extreme view of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It goes 
without saying that he is even more manifestly unconscious of contra- 
dicting Paul than is James. But by this time the church already was 
conceiving the gospel as a nova lex. Noone understood Paul but 
Marcion, and Marcion misunderstood him. While even more spe- 
cifically unpauline than James, Clement is undeniably innocent of 
intentional disloyalty. But the stages of the process are Paul, 
Hebrews, James, Clement ; and the date thereby obtained for James, 
whether Hebrews be placed shortly before or shortly after 70 .D., is 
one which entirely precludes the authenticity of the superscription. 
The interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith, in all 
sincerity as a doctrine of justification by faith f/«s works, suggests a 
date nearer to go A.D: 
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The “Son of Man” in the Book of Daniel. 


PROF. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, M.A. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HE Messianic interpretation of Dan. 7" apparently meets us in 
extant writings as early as in the first century of our era. It 
is evident that the being who looks like a man and is referred to as a 
man in Enoch 46*** 48? 627* * 63" 69% 7: 70! and in 4 Ezra 13°* 
is the Messiah. While some features of the description seem to 
indicate other sources in literature or tradition, it still remains most 
likely that these writers had in mind the passage in Daniel and 
understood it as a prophecy of the Messiah. 

The same is true of that Apocalypse of Jesus? of which parts have 
been preserved, chiefly in Mt. 24'*' Mk. 13'” Lk. 21°* and also of 
Rev. 1%? Through a translation of the Synoptic Apocalypse used by 
some collector of logia the term 6 vids rod dvOpwrov found its way as 
a Messianic title into the gospels, and was made the rendering of 
NWI “3 even in sayings where 6 dvOpwros would have prevented a 
serious misconception.’ It is clear that the evangelists understood 


1 The reference to the murder of Zechariah b. Barachiah (Mt. 2385 Lk. 1151; 
cf. Josephus, Bellum jud. 4°*- 8) proves that this apocalypse cannot have been 
written long before the end of the first century, as Wellhausen has convincingly 
shown, Jsraelitische und jitdische Geschichte®, 1897, p. 366; Skizzen und Vor- 
arbeiten, VI. 1899, p. 20 ff. 

2 Rev. 1414 does not refer to the Christ. It is a description of an angel, as the 

-next verse clearly indicates by the words dyyeNos. 

8 Cf my article “ Was NW3 “5 a Messianic Title?” read before this Society in 
1895, published in this JoURNAL, XV. p. 36ff. The same conclusions were inde- 
pendently reached by Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn, 1896, and have been further 
defended by Wellhausen, Skizzen, VI. 1899, p. 187 ff., and Pfleiderer, The New 
World, 1899, p. 444 ff. The theory was presented in a somewhat different form 
by Arnold Meyer, jes Muttersprache, 1896. The way was paved by Eerdmans, 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1894, pp. 153 ff. Rhees, in this JouRNAL, XVII. p. 96, 
writes: ‘Schmidt discusses the Aramaic original of this title with elaborate 
detail, but his argument is manifestly hampered by the prejudgment that Jesus 
cannot have made for himself at the outset any supernatural claims. This is 
begging the whole question.” An argument based throughout on linguistic and 
literary considerations might profitably be considered, even if it should be pre- 
sented with elaborate detail and come from a mind suffering from theological 
prejudices. In this case the mental processes of the author have not been 
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WIS “35 in Dan. 7" as referring to the Messiah. The natural 
impression of the Greek gospels is that Jesus himself shared this 
view and used the phrase to designate himself as the Messiah! As 
long as the Greek text was regarded as the court of last appeals no 
other view was possible in the church.® 

It is not strange that Akiba’ should have adopted the Messianic 
interpretation. Through Joshua b. Levi® and Shemuel b. Nahman® 
it gained the ascendency in the synagogue. 

Even in modern times it has found able defenders in Lengerke,” 
Ewald," Knobel,” Hilgenfeld,” Bleek,“ Sam. Davidson,” Riehm,"” 
Orelli,”” Dillmann,” Behrmann,” Kamphausen,” and Boehmer.” 


divined with sufficient clearness by his .critic. Before examining this subject in 
detail, I shared the then common view that “the Son of Man,” or “the man,” 
was a Messianic title, and that the teaching, conduct, and tragic fate of Jesus 
could best be accounted for on the assumption that he regarded himself as the 
Messiah and made for himself such supernatural claims as this position implied, 
though at the same time emphasizing the ideal humanity he sought to realize. 
This assumption to some extent hampered me, and a piece of the old leaven 
remained in my paper. The vesu/t of my investigations has indeed convinced me 
that Jesus never made for himself any Messianic claims, either at the baptism or 
at Caesarea Philippi. But this result was wholly unexpected. On @ priori 
grounds, I still fail to see why it should not have been as possible for Jesus to 
make such claims as for a Theudas, a Simon Magus, a Simon bar Koziba. It 
would have been an easier road to travel than the narrow path he trod. That 
he rose above even the desire to become a righteous king, a world-conquering 
Messiah, can be explained only by his peculiar moral disposition and his pean 
religious genius. 

4 Cf. Mt. 26% Mk. 148. Brandt, Evangelische Geschichte, 1893, p. 53 ff., and 
Wellhausen, Skizzen, VI. p. 207, have convinced me that we have not here a 
genuine word of Jesus. My former view, /¢. p. 51, suggested by Briickner, 
Jahrbiicher f. prot. Theologie, 1886, p. 264 ff., and Carpenter, Zhe First Three 
Gospels, 1890, p. 255 ff., is no longer tenable. 

5 This has been well shown by Oort, De uitdrukking o wos Tov avOpwrov in 
het Nieuwe Testament, 1893. 

6 The first suggestion that fi/ius hominis = homo in Mt. 128 and 128 came from 
Génébrard and Grotius, two eminent linguists who went behind the Greek expres- 


sion to the Aramaic. (/ Arnold Meyer, Ac. p. 141 ff. 7 Sanh. 38 6. 
8 Sanh. 98 a. 9 Midrash Tehillin, 21". 19 Commentar, 1835. 
11 Propheten®, Ill. p. 444. 12 Der Prophetismus der Hebréer, 1837, ii. 408. 
18 Die jiidische Apokalyptik, 1857. 14 7.d.Th. 1860, p. 58. 
15 Introduction, 1863, III. p.177. 
18 Die messianische Weissagung, 1885, p. 519 ff. a; 
1 Die alttestamentliche Weissagung, 1882, p. 519 ff. be ; 
18 Handbuch d. Altt. Theologie, 1895, p. 538. 19 Das Buch Daniel, 1894. 


2 In Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 1868, 111. 662, and in Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1899. 
21 Reich Gottes und Menschensohn im Buche Daniel, 1899, p. 139 ft. 
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Many of the arguments adduced in favor of this view are of little 
weight. Dillmann” found it “incomprehensible that the people of 
the saints against whom the little horn has already before been fight- 
ing on the earth should be represented as coming with the clouds of 
heaven”; but no one has maintained that the Jewish people itself 
had had its abode in celestial realms or had been translated, nor is it 


distinctly stated in the text whence the man-like being comes. 


Orelli*— as Auberlen before him— is troubled by the inconcinnity 
brought into the narrative by vv.” and *, but he fails to perceive that 
this inconcinnity remains whatever view is taken of the “‘son of man.” 
I regard vv. and as an interpolation making a bad break between 
question and answer. Boehmer™ thinks that only an individual, not 
a nation, can receive service ; at least a nation cannot be served by 
individuals. The people may, indeed, according to him, be served 
and obeyed by impersonal, abstract “dominions,” but not by living, 
real, concrete “nations, peoples, and tongues.” The author of Isa. 
45" seems to have thought differently. This is an entirely imaginary 
distinction. More valuable is Boehmer’s observation that the lion of 
v.‘ stands upright as a man and has human intelligence and that the 
eleventh horn of the beast, v.§, has the eyes of a man and a speaking 
mouth. These descriptions, he maintains, do not reveal any inten- 
tion on the author’s part to emphasize a contrast between the human 
and the bestial. But the argument is not decisive, since the author 
may have intended to suggest that the world-powers, in spite of their 
essentially brutal character, had shown some human characteristics, 
yet failed to attain to true humanity. Such subtlety of reasoning, 
however, is exceedingly improbable, and the cause of the hybrid 
forms in one case, the purely human in the other, is to be found else- 
where. The reading in v.” is too uncertain to support the weight of 
an argument. G and @ both have BactAciu, and robe should prob- 
ably be emended to or 

The real strength of the Messianic interpretation lies in the fact 
that it does not lose itself in vague symbolism and modern humanita- 
rian ideas, but recognizes the presence here of a well-known concrete 
personality. But it utterly fails to explain how the Messiah once 
introduced can have dropped so completely out of the author’s 
thought, not only in the explanation of the vision where he is uncere- 
moniously ignored, but also in the future deliverance, with which 
Michael has much to do, the Messiah nothing. 


Bic, he, % p. 143 
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A non-messianic interpretation possibly appears already in En. 71. 
The author of this chapter unquestionably represents Enoch as the 
“son of man” mentioned in En. 46°. He distinctly affirms that God 
said to Enoch, “Thou art the man who art born unto righteousness,” 
‘anta we'etu walda be'ezi v.‘, alluding to the opening scene in 46. 
The obvious dependence of the latter chapter on Dan. 7 renders it 
probable that the author understood Daniel’s “son of man” as also 
referring to the translated Enoch. 

Dalman® calls attention to Midrash Tanhuma, ed. Buber, Vaj. 36°, 
where the scene in Daniel is alluded to, but no Messiah is mentioned, 
while the dignitaries of Israel are presented as sitting on thrones and 
ruling the nations. 

Ibn Ezra sees in WIN “35 Israel. He declares: "35 "VOR" 
BY RT PA ADT WIN ASS 

This view has been maintained in modern times by Hofmann,” 


‘Hitzig,” Wittichen,* Colani,” Kuenen,” Stanton,” Keim,” Vernes,* 


Smend,* Toy,® Marti,® Meinhold,” Bevan,” Reéville,” Dalman,” 
Schiirer,“ Gunkel,” Wellhausen,“ Lietzmann,“ Charles,” Prince,“ 
Curtis,” Hiihn,® a/ Four years ago I shared this view.” It rec- 
ognizes the fact that the man on the cloud is a representative of 
Israel, while it explains his disappearance from the scene. 

Yet it is not altogether satisfactory. It is impossible to escape the 
impression that this symbolic representation of “a more humane 
régime,” “‘ ein Menschheitsideal,” savors more of modern sentiments 
than of the conceptions of Semitic’ antiquity. Of Greek speculation 


% Die Worte Jesu, 1898, p. 201 f. 2? Das Buch Daniel, 1850. 

% Weissagung und Erfitllung, I. p. 209 f. % Die Idee des Menschen, 1872. 
2 Jésus Christ et les croyances messianiques, 1864, p. 16. 

80 De Godsdienst van Israel, 1870, 11. p. 330. 

81 The Jewish and Christian Messiah, 1886, p. 109. 

82 Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, 1867, p- 241. 

88 Histoire des idées messianiques, 1874, p. 36f. 

% Lehrbuch d. altt. Religionsgeschichte, 1893, p. 474. 

85 Judaism and Christianity, 1891, p. 320, “the pious kernel of the nation.” 
86 Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, 1897, p. 290. 

87 Kommentar, 1889. 89 Jésus de Nazareth, 1897, I. p. 184. 
88 Commentary, 1892. 40 Je. p. 197. 

41 Gesch. des jitd. Volkes®, 1886, II. 426; id8, 1898, II. 506. 

42 Schipfung und Chaos, 1895, p. 331.  * The Book of Enoch, 1893, p. 315. 
43 Skizzen, VI. p. 192 f. 46 4 Critical Commentary, 1899. 

4 1c. p. 41. 1 Dictionary of the Bible, 1898. 

8 Die messianischen Weissagungen, 1899, p. 78. 49 Le. 
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there is nothing in the book. The foreign influences point in an 
entirely different direction. Gunkel™ feels the difficulty of assuming 
that this emblem of humanitarianism was the creation of the author’s 
own imagination, and is not satisfied with the vagueness resulting from 
the necessary abandonment of the Messianic interpretation. But his 
eyes are so steadfastly turned to the East, looking for some mysterious 
“son of man” to appear in the clouds of Babylonian mythology, that 
he, too, fails to raise the question as to the class of beings in Jewish 
folklore to which this figure belongs. 

Knobel® noticed long ago that “one like a son of man” isa - 
formula used elsewhere in the description of angels, and commented 
on the influence of Persian doctrines of spirits upon the conception 
of the Messiah. Dillmann®™ observed that the head of the kingdom, 
2.e. the Messiah, is “gleich einem Engelwesen, denn diese werden sonst 
in Daniel auch als WIR BD bezeichnet.” The opposite is true. 
The Messiah is not compared with an angel, but the being described 
is compared with a man. 

I venture to offer a new interpretation. The “one like unto a son 
of man,” in Dan. 75, is an angel, and more particulirly Michael, the 
guardian angel of Israel. So uniformly is a phrase of this kind used 
to designate an angel in the book of Daniel that, unless there is strong 
reason for seeking a different explanation, this should be accepted. 
In 8" the angel Gabriel is introduced as “ one having the appearance 
of a man,” 3) MNS; according to v., he has the voice of a 
man, O° bp. In 10" Gabriel is described as “ one like the appear- 
ance of the sons of men,” E38 "33 and in AWS. 
Often the angels are simply described as men. Thus of the four 
in 3”, one is like “a son of the gods,” “3. In 9” the 
angel is referred to as “ the man Gabriel,” Sys) WNT; in 1o* he 
is a man clothed in linen, and so again in 12°”. In Rev. 14%, duotov 
vidv dvOpwrov points to a WIN “WDD and is, as the next verse shows, a 
designation of an angel. In earlier times the angel was always repre- 
sented in human shape. ‘hat in Ez. 1% God himself is described as 
BAN PIN"VWS5, does not militate against this conception, for the angels 
are only degraded gods from the MT sron to the “prince of 
Javan.” There is no difference between Gabriel and Michael in this 
respect. From En. 87? we know that the four archangels were all 
“like white men,” kama ’amzdla zab’e sa‘add. 

The only one of these man-like beings who is so closely identified 
with Israel as to represent it in the celestial 7 MS is Michael. 


Le. 51 Le. I. 334. 52 
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Gabriel is, as his name indicates, the moe WR, the prophet, the 
angelus interpres, the Jewish Nabu. When he comes to reveal the 
future to Daniel he is intercepted by the angel of Persia and 
detained twenty-one days until Michael arrives, 10%. He is also 
obliged to struggle with the angel of Greece until Michael helps him, 
10”. But it is Michael who everywhere represents the new world- 
power, Israel. When the kingdom is finally delivered to the people 
of the Most High, it is he who rises triumphantly, 12. He is dis- 
tinctly declared to be the celestial prince of Israel, DO"W, 107; 
33 Sy Sean 12". 

As Israel’s representative before the celestial court Michael is 
given the world-kingdom. The thrones set for the court, the myriads 
of angels, the stream of fire, the clouds of heaven, show that the 
scene is laid, not on earth, but in heaven. The question has been 
much discussed whence this man-like being comes. It has not been 
observed that before the angel appears with the clouds (or on the 
clouds ; éi rav vedeAdv G points to 59 rather than BY), the beast 
has already been slain, its body destroyed and consumed by fire. 
Has the representative of Israel had anything to do with this destruc- 
tion of the beast? In 4 Ezra 13' the one guasi similitudinem homi- 
nis arises from the heart of the sea, ex corde maris. In the Apoca- 
lypse of Elijah,* the seer relates: “I beheld the sea that I had seen 
below in Amente; its waves rose unto the clouds.” It is quite pos- 
sible that already in Daniel the triumphant celestial champion of 
Israel was conceived of as coming from the sea with the clouds, 
having accomplished the overthrow of the beast. This beast may 
often shift its forms, and be made to represent this or that power 
hostile to the Most High. In the Apocalypse of John it is the 
dragon that Michael fights; in Assumptio Mosis it is Satan. Origi- 
nally it was ‘Tiamat, and Michael’s prototype is Marduk. That the 
destruction of the beast is here ascribed to Michael, while in earlier 
writings the violation of Rahab-Ribbu, the piercing of the Dragon, 
the conquest of Tehom-Tiamat, are Yahweh’s work, is only in’ har- 
mony with the well-authenticated development of Jewish thought. 

This interpretation seems to satisfy all requirements. The heav- 
enly being that has the appearance of a man is understood in the 
same sense as in all other passages in Daniel. It is not necessary to 
create a special meaning for it here. The figure is not a product of 
the author’s imagination, not a vague symbol of a distinctly modern 
sentiment, but a well-known personality, the guardian angel of Israel. 


58 1420 151, ed. Steindorff. 
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Since it is in the celestial world, and not on the throne of David, that 
Michael represents the Jewish people, it is to be expected that, when 
the vision is explained in v.¥, he should disappear and the people of 
the saints of the Most High take his place. This celestial figure 
having once been introduced does not, however, disappear in the 
further development of the drama, but, as might be expected, occu- 
pies to the end the most conspicuous position. The destruction of 
the beast and the coming with the clouds of heaven find a ready 
explanation in the mythical lore of the period, a knowledge of whose 
origin and growth is as useful to the modern exegete in ascertaining 
the author’s thought as it probably would have been useless to the 
author himself. It is only natural that, with the growth of the Mes- 
sianic idea, the work of Michael and the honor ascribed to him as 
the representative of Israel should shift to the shoulders of the Mes- 
siah. 
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The Sanctuary at Shiloh, and Samuel’s 
| Sleeping therein. 


REV. L. W. BATTEN, PH.D. 


RECTOR OF ST. MARK’S CHURCH. NEW YORK. 


HAT Samuel slept in the temple at Shiloh is placed beyond 
doubt by the express language of 1 Sam. 3?*. The literal 
translation of the Hebrew is as follows: ‘“ And it was at that time that 
Eli was lying down in his place (now his eyes had begun to grow dim ; 
_he was unable to see ; and the lamp of God had not yet gone out), and 
Samuel was lying down in the temple of Jahweh, where the ark of 
God was.” The Greek texts are in close agreement with the Hebrew. 
The Cod. Vai. lacks the name of God after sanctuary, and the Cod. 
Alex. weakens the sense a little by rendering “in the house of the 
Lord.” It thus here, as in so many other places, betrays the influences 
of a later age. 

The King James version gets rid of the difficulty of this passage by 
transposing the clauses: “And ere the lamp of God went out in the 
temple of the Lord, where the ark of God was, and Samuel was laid 
down to sleep.” It is scarcely necessary to say that such a rendering 
is quite inadmissible. But the massoretic points held out the bait to 
the English translators. The pointing shows that the massoretes sepa- 
rated “ was lying” from “in the temple.” The Revised version has 
restored the proper order of the clauses, but still wrongly follows the 
Hebrew pointing, placing a comma after “was laid down to sleep.” 
This leaves the meaning of the translators quite uncertain. 

The older commentators generally explained the passage on the 
supposition that the sanctuary named was the tabernacle of the Priests’ 
Code, and that Samuel slept in one of the rooms surrounding the 
sanctuary proper. The Cambridge Bible is absolutely silent about 
the passage, not even correcting the grievously wrong translation of 
its text. Driver expresses doubt about the real meaning of the 
passage. ‘Evidently Samuel was sleeping,” he says,’ “in close prox- 


1 Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel, p. 34. 
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imity to the ark, perhaps in a chamber contiguous to the 55°m in 
which it was, if not, as the Hebrew taken strictly would imply, actually 
in the 55° itself.” 

_ It is difficult to see any ground for Driver’s alternative. The Hebrew 
can scarcely be taken otherwise than strictly ; and it not only implies, 
but expressly asserts, that Samuel did sleep in the 55°5 itself. But 
what does the Aéka/ here mean? Did Samuel sleep in the holy of 
holies, as some have asserted, or is the Aéka/ used in a larger sense, so 
as to include rooms adjoining the sanctuary? Those who urge that 
the holy of holies is meant take the qualifying clause “ where the ark 
of God was” as further defining the place where Samuel slept. This 
can scarcely be correct. The clause qualifies “ the temple of Jahweh,” 
and we know from the passage only that Samuel and the ark of God 
were both, on the night in question, in the “temple of Jahweh” ; but 
there is nothing to suggest that he was sleeping “in close proximity 
to the ark,” * further than that they were both in the Aéha/. Still less 
is there any reason to suppose that he slept in the holy of holies. The 
real question, therefore, is whether Samuel slept in the sanctuary 
proper, or in some adjoining room included under the term Aékal. 
We must see what kind of a structure this Aéka/ was. 

Wellhausen has shown conclusively (see his History of Israel, 
p. 38 ff.) that it was not the tabernacle or tent of meeting. The 
term Aéka/ is never used of the tabernacle, nor of any tent. More- 
over, the tabernacle is never mentioned in the books of Judges and 
Samuel. We find the parallel term, “house of Jahweh,” applied 
to this sanctuary in Shiloh (17 ™ 3%) another name not used of the 
tabernacle. This structure had doors (3) and doorposts (1°) terms 
which are never used of the flaps of a tent.‘ The indications point, 
therefore, to a wooden structure. It is otherwise difficult to see how 
it could be said that “Samuel opened the doors of the house of 
Jahweh,” or that “ Eli the priest was sitting upon the seat by the door- 
post of the temple of Jahweh.”’® 


2 Nowack makes the same mistake when he says that the “ Ephraimite Samuel 
sleeps every night by the ark of Jahweh in the sanctuary,” Hed. Archaeologie, 
TI. 92. 

. %In1 Sam. 2” we find the term, but the text is more than suspicious. The 
clause is lacking in the best Mss. of the LXX, and is unknown to Josephus. It 
is rejected by Wellhausen (Bicher Samuelis, in loc.). 

4m57 means a “door of wood or metal moving upon hinges.” The word 
rendered “ door” of a tent is MMB, literally “ opening.” 

5 So we read in Judg. 188!, “So they set them up Micah’s graven image which 
he made, all the time that the house of God was in Shiloh.” . 
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That Shiloh was a sacred place with a temple, rather than the 
temporary abiding-place of the tabernacle, appears also from Jeremiah. 
In 7” we read: “Go now unto my place which is in Shiloh, where I 
placed my name formerly, and see what I have done to it because of 
the wickedness of my people Israel” (see also v.", and the parallel 
expression in 26°). Jerusalem is here compared to Shiloh, whose 
sanctuary did not save it from destruction.® 

The data for the determination of the character of this temple are 
quite insufficient for decisive results. But there are certain points 
which we can determine. There is no probability that this temple 
was built on the later model with a holy of holies where the ark was 
kept. That the people should take the ark into battle shows that — 
they had no idea that it must be kept in a place so sacred that no one 
but the high priest might enter it. It is clear further that Samuel 
and Eli were sleeping on this eventful night in their accustomed 
places,’ and that those places were not in the same room? If Sam- 
uel slept in the sanctuary proper, Eli’s place was either in another. 
chamber of the temple, or in another building.’ But it is highly prob- 
able that this temple had various rooms for different purposes, and 
the whole scene described with such graphic details finds its most 
natural explanation in the supposition that Eli and his minister slept 
in different apartments of the same building. If this is true, may it 
not be that Samuel also slept in a chamber of the temple rather than 
in the sanctuary itself ? 

We have already seen that the clause “where the ark of God was” 
does not define the place where Samuel slept. It is said that Sam- 
uel opened the doors of the temple in the morning, which could have 
been done at least as well from the outside as from the inside, the 
object being to open the temple for the visits of worshippers. The 
term héka/ would cover perfectly well the whole of such a structure, 
though in the temple of Solomon this word is generally used. of the 


6 It is true that we are told in Josh. 18! that “all the company of the Israelites 
assembled at Shiloh, and set up there the tent of meeting”; but this is a late — 
source (P), and would be this writer’s natural way of stating the fact that there was 
a sanctuary at Shiloh. i 

7 “ Eli was lying in his place” (3%); ‘and Samuel went and lay down in his 
place” (39). 

8 Samuel would not have mistaken the voice for Eli’s if he had been in the 
same room. We read that Samuel “ran unto Eli” (35); that he “got up and 
went unto Eli” (38), an act which would be quite unnecessary if Eli were in the 
same room. In the morning Samuel went about his work, avoiding the priest 
until summoned into his presence (35). ® This is Stade’s view, G VJ.I. p. 201. 
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main body or nave outside the holy of holies. Moreover, one won- 
ders whether sleeping in the sanctuary proper would not have been 
repugnant even to the people of Samuel’s time. The extreme care 
which the later priests used to keep men out of the holiest parts of 
the temple,” may indeed be a late notion; but on the other hand, 
these late conceptions are often but the full development of the ideas 


of an earlier time. Among all the Semitic peoples there was great. 


reverence for the sanctuary.” 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that there are forcible 
reasons for the belief that Samuel slept in the sanctuary, as many 
modern scholars hold.” There is a passage in the older narrative ® 
of Exodus which throws much light on this obscure situation. The 
custom of Moses in repairing to the tent of meeting is described in 
detail, the passage closing with these words: “But his (Moses’) min- 
ister, Joshua the son of Nun, a servant, departed not from the tent” 
(33"). Joshua was minister to Moses as Samuel was to Eli (2”), 
the same term being used in each case ; Joshua is called a servant, 
and the same term is applied to Samuel (2'’).* The statement 


10 It is evident that the peculiar sanctity of the holy of holies was a growth, for 
the distinction between the two parts of the temple is less marked in Ezekiel 
than in the Priests’ Code. 

11] know of but one parallel in Semitic customs. Herodotus in describing 
the temple of Bel at Babylon says: “Inside the temple stands a couch of unusual 
size, richly adorned, with a golden table by its side.” We are not left in doubt 
about the purpose of this couch: “ Nor is the chamber occupied of nights by any 
one but a single native woman, who, as the Chaldeans, the priests of this god, 
affirm, is chosen for himself by the deity out of all the women of the land.” The 
same writer tells us that a woman, debarred from all intercourse with men, passes 
the night in the temple of the Theban Jupiter (Amon) ; and that at Patara in 
Lycia the priestess who delivers the oracles is shut up in the temple every night. 
Rawlinson’s /erodotus, I. pp. 181, 182. 

12 W. R. Smith, O7/C?. p. 270; Stade, I. p. 201; Nowack, Heb. Arch. 
II. p.92; Reuss, Das alte Testament, in loc. ; Wellhausen, History of Israel, p. 39. 

18 Generally ascribed to E. 

14 The term used is "W2, which may mean a youth, as generally rendered in 
these passages; but the term is also applied to a servant, like the French gargon 
or the English ‘ boy,’ especially in the Southern States ; see 1 Sam. 2!8 “ the ser- 
vaat of the priest,” 2d. 2514 of the servants of Nabal. In 1% we have the familiar 
expression “WJ “IY2'7) rendered in our versions, “ and the child was young.” Driver 
rightly says that this is incorrect, and that the words can only mean, “and the lad 
was a lad’; but he prefers to correct the text by changing the order, and adopt- 
ing a hint of the LXX, reading thus: “and the mother of the lad came unto Eli; 
and the lad was with her.” Wellhausen reached essentially the same conclusion. 


If the Hebrew text is correct, the passage is misplaced, and means “ and the lad 


was a servant.” 
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makes it plain that Joshua remained in the tent of meeting, even 
sleeping there, and that he acted as a guard or warder. Now it is 
but natural to suppose that Samuel’s function at Shiloh was much the 
same, if not identical.“ Samuel slept in the temple as a guard or 
warder, and so it is appropriately said that “ he ministered to Jahweh ” 
or literally “served the face of J.” (2" 3'). Eli went to the temple 
where the people were likely to come. He was sitting on “ the seat,” 
the regular place for the priest, when Hannah came into the temple 
to pray (1°). 

The natural place for Jahweh to appear was in the sanctuary, not 
in one of the adjoining chambers ; so we read that “ Jahweh came in 
and took his place and called” (3). When Eli perceived that the 
Lord was calling his servant, he directed him to go back to his place 
and answer when he was called again. If Samuel had slept in a 
chamber distinct from the sanctuary, it would have been natural for 
Eli to send him to the holy place supposing that Jahweh was calling 
for him to come into his presence. 

Finally, the term used in Cod. Vat. (vads) means “the sanctuary 
proper”; the editor of the Cod. A/ex. perceived the difficulty and 
rendered by the comprehensive term “house.” It was certainly the 
understanding of the Greek translators that Samuel slept in the sanc- 

15 See Wellhausen, Hist. Jsr. p. 39. According to Josephus, Ansig. V. 10. 4, 
Samuel was twelve years old at the time of this vision. 
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The Zekenim, or Council of Elders. . 


DAVID WERNER AMRAM, COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


T is my purpose in this paper to trace the history of the most 
ancient public organization known to us through Biblical sources. 
The council of elders began in the most remote period of the history 
of the nomadic Hebrews as a tribal council of the heads of the patri- 
archal families. After the settlement of the nomads in Palestine the 
organization of the elders adapted itself to the new conditions imposed 
by the agricultural life of the people, and the town or village council 
succeeded the tribal council. Its functions were judicial and execu- 
tive. It was the sole authority in all matters affecting the common 
welfare of the community, and recognized no superior. It was a 
purely local authority, the scope of its activities being limited by the 
territorial confines of the community. It continued to exist, with 
functions more or less modified, down to the last days of the Jewish 
state, and it became the archetype of various institutions during the 
regal and post-exilic periods. It will be shown herein that the term 
“elders,” as used in the Bible, has no uniform signification. The 
“elders of the towns,” the “elders of the king,” the “elders of the 
priests,” the “ elders of Israel,’’ the “ seventy elders” of Moses, —all 
these are bodies readily distinguishable from each other, but generally 
confounded. Finally, I have attempted to indicate that the Ecclesia 
Magna, that crux historicorum, is the legitimate successor of the 
council of elders, and bears some definite relation to the council of 
“ elders of Israel” and the “seventy” of Moses. 

In the primitive Hebrew nomadic family all powers were vested in 
the patriarch, whose rule was absolute and extended over all the mem- 
bers of his family. In the course of time, when the nomads became 
agriculturists, contiguity with other families developed some sort of 
inter-familiary custom, which modified the ancient undisputed sway 
of the patriarch. Furthermore, their dwelling together developed 
common interests which had to be regulated by common consent. 
Every man could no longer do what was right in his own eyes, for his 
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right was limited by the equal right of other men in the community. 
It was soon discovered that personal security and peaceable possession 
of property are more easily assured to him who respects the person 
and property of others; and this simple doctrine became a rule of 
action, enforceable under penalty of the communal displeasure. Thus 
arose early customs and a system of consuetudinary law. 

Authority was exercised among the nomads by the heads of the 
families of the tribe ; and when these settled down to agricultural life, 
their jealousy of their ancient rights and their love of freedom pre- 
vented the rise of despots among them. Whenever the necessities of 
warfare required the concentration of authority in one hand, the com- 
munity chose its chief and conferred power upon him, with the 
condition that he must resign his authority when the war was ended. 
By the term “ community ” we do not mean all the individuals, but 
only the heads of the families. Each family was a corporation, with 
the patriarch as its president, who sat with the other heads of the 
families, and formed with them a council of elders. This council of 
elders was the community. It was composed of the old men, the 
fathers, and not necessarily of the oldest men of the town.! 

The councils of elders formed the beginnings of lawful public au- 
thority. A common inheritance of legal ideas, influenced by acommon 
environment, produced something like uniformity in the customs and 
laws of the various communities. Upon this ancient organization of 
the council of elders was established the system of jurisprudence and 
the administration of affairs which prevailed until the exile, and which 
has continued in the dispersion down to our own times. It was a 
system of case-law built upon a foundation of custom. 

There was no limit to the number composing the council of elders, 
this being determined entirely by the size of the community. The 
number seventy, which appears several times in the Bible, will be 
shown hereafter to have no importance in this respect, and no in- 
ference can be drawn from it as to the number of the council of elders 
in the regal and pre-regal days.? 

As the patriarch represented his family and was responsible for its 
actions, so the council of elders represented the community, exercised 
all the communal powers, enforced all communal rights, and was 
burdened with the communal responsibilities. 

When the kings became strong and enlightened enough to interfere 


1 The term “elder” corresponds to paterfamilias. 


21 believe that the number seventy had a definite relation to the constitution 
of the Ecclesia Magna. 
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directly in the affairs of the several communities of the kingdom, royal 
judges and sheriffs (O™WW' were appointed ; and these 
royal officials, exercising authority in the king’s name, limited the 
powers of the ancient councils of elders. 

After the captivity, when the kingship had disappeared in the ruins 
of the state, the council of elders survived and became the archetype 
of the Ecclesia Magna and the Sanhedrin of the last chapters of Jewish 
history in Palestine. 

The institution of the elders was never destroyed ; it continued as 
the source of law and authority in Israel from the earliest days to 
the latest. It formed the model for the royal councils, and seems to 
have influenced the organization of the priesthood. It was formally 
acknowledged by the sanhedrial authorities as the legitimate basis 
for their organization. 

Separation of legislative, judicial, and executive functions is a late 
stage in civilization ; but although no such separation existed in the 
days of the elders, it will be convenient for us to consider their func- 
tions separately so far as it is possible to differentiate them. 

Legislation was foreign to the councils of elders. They administered 
the common law of the community. In course of time old law was 
changed, no one knew how. In later times legislation was held 
responsible for the changes, but the truth is that the changes were 
produced by minute differences in the application of general principles 
to particular cases. The uninterrupted interpretation of old laws in a 
living community under changing conditions of life in the course of 
time interpreted them out of existence. 

The evidences for the judicial authority of the elders and for their 
method of administering justice are found chiefly in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. The cases there cited all show how the common 
law as interpreted by the elders gradually controlled, and eventually 
destroyed, the old family law under which the head of the family was 
the arbiter of the destinies of his dependents and exercised unlimited 
control over their persons. 

Questions arising ont of the taking of human life soon fell under 
- the control of the elders. The blood-feud was the primitive means — 
of doing justice during the time when family law prevailed; the 
punishment of the slayer was a private family matter, in which persons 
not of the family of the slayer and the slain had no interest. The 
endless chain of murders which it entailed could not be tolerated 
in a peaceable agricultural community, and public opinion acting 
through the elders sought to regulate it. 
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Ancient customs are not abolished ; they are regulated and modi- 
fied by common law until they finally disappear, or survive in symbolic 
acts or formulae. The various steps in the history of the punishment 
of the slayer may be traced as follows: First, it was a private matter 
affecting only the family whose representative took vengeance. Then 
it became a matter cognizable by the community in which the crime 
was committed, and the council of elders aided in discovering and 
punishing the slayer. Eventually, upon the establishment of the 
kingdom, the slayer was hunted down throughout the kingdom. 
The final stage, in which the crime is international in character, 
has been reached only in modern times, when extradition has sup- 
planted sanctuary. 

The first step in the regulation of the blood-feud was to determine 
the guilt of the slayer, to protect him if innocent, and to allow the 
avenger to kill him if guilty? 

In the account of the procedure in the Book of Joshua (Josh. 20'*) 
the murderer is not admitted to the city of refuge until the elders of 
that city have heard his case ex parte, and if in their opinion a prima 
facie case of innocence is made out, he is admitted and guarded until 
the elders of the town in which the crime was committed have tried 
him. Upon the application of the elders of his own town the elders 
of the city of refuge deliver him for trial and punishment. This 
shows the influence of the national idea among the Hebrews, for the 
elders of one community recognize principles of comity in their deal- 
ings with the elders of other communities. 

In case the murdered man was found in the open field, the elders 
of the surrounding towns joined in.an investigation, and if they were 
unable to discover the murderer, they ascertained the nearest town 
by actual measurement, upon the theory that this would give the 
territorial limit within which the murder took place. This having 
been ascertained, all the eiders of this town joined in a ceremony of 
expiation (Deut. 21**). Blood was shed for blood, and the respon- 
sibility for the crime was warded off by a solemn declaration of 
innocence.* 


8 The private nature of the crime is still recognized, for the slayer is handed 
over to the avenger to be killed (Deut. 19!-3). He was not stoned by the 
whole community as in other cases. 

4 It is probable that when the dead man was found within the limits of the 
town the elders of that town performed the ceremony of expiation, the prelimi- 
nary inquiry being, of course, omitted. This ceremony of expiagion bears the 
marks of great antiquity, and when the Deuteronomic Code was ed was still 
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In the case of the rebellious son we have a pertinent illustration 
of the interference of common law with the ancient absolute right of 
the patriarch over his own (Deut. 21'**'), The right of the father to 
inflict capital punishment on his son is at an end, for the matter has 
become subject to the jurisdiction of the elders. The son is now 
recognized as a member of the community for certain purposes, and 
not merely as a member of his father’s family. He must be brought 
to the town gate for trial, and it is the sentence of the elders that 
condemns him to death and the hand of the people that kills him. 
There is no mention here of any “judges” or “ priests” or other 
authorities ; none but the elders of the town have jurisdiction of the 
case ; the record does not even know of the existence of any other 
authorities. 

Similarly in the case of the slanderer, the elders are the only 
authorities known to the record (Deut. 22%). This is also a 
family matter taken out of the domain of family law and made a 
quasi-public matter requiring the intervention of the elders. They 
try the case ; fine the slanderer, if his charge is unfounded ; and if 
the woman is guilty, condemn her to death. 

In all of the cases thus far cited the elders have interfered with the 
family law when human life is involved in the issue. It is probable 
that in this branch of the law they interfered more readily because 
of the important consequences to the individual as well as to the’ 
community. 

We have an illustration of their action in civil matters. When 
the case of the ME15M came before them (Deut. 25>), they sum- 
moned the brother-in-law to perform his duty toward the widow, 


in force. Since the kingdom was at that time well organized, royal judges sat 
along with the elders in all the towns for the trial of causes. Hence the addition 
of the words “and thy judges” in Deut. 212, That these judges are the royal 
judges seems to have been preserved by a Rabbinical tradition, in 7a/mud Babli, 
Sanhedrin, 146: (Deut. 212), RIN? spy 
(Deut. 17°) Se onde Sx meni” Sy (Prov. 294): 
i.e. Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob says: “Then thy elders and thy judges shall come 
forth ” (Deut. 212). The elders are the Sanhedrin and the judges are the king 
and the high priest. The King, as it is written: “The king by judgment estab- 
lisheth the land” (Prov. 29). The high priest, as it is written: “And thou shalt 
come unto the priests, the Levites, and unto the judge” (Deut. 17°). This tradi- 
tion seems to have preserved the fact of the comparatively late origin of the 


shophetim ang of the high priest, and of the antiquity of the council of elders, the 
Sanhedrin. 
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and in their presence the penalty for refusal was inflicted upon 
him? 

The elders being strictly local functionaries, their executive duties 
were primarily connected with matters of merely local interest, such 
as the regulation of landmarks and boundary lines, the maintenance 
of order, the attestation of formal acts. No important matters involv-. 


~ ing title or possession of property were concluded without their pres- — 


ence ; they were the official witnesses. They preserved the traditions 
of the people (Deut. 32’ Joel 17). They were the living storehouses 
of the ancient customs and of the common law of their communities, 
and by a fiction similar to that known to English law they carried all 
the law in their breast, drawing in all cases upon a theoretically 
inexhaustible stock of precedents and decisions. They knew the 
judgment (Job 32°), their age and great experience gave them wis- 
dom (Ps. 119™) and entitled them to special honor (Lev. 19”).® 
The elders sit at their official place of meeting for the purpose of 
attending to the business of the community. It may be presumed 
that they had regular meeting days, but whether this be the case or 
not, it is apparent that they were within reach of any one requiring 
their attendance. When Boaz redeemed the inheritance of Elime- 
lech, it had to be done in the presence of the elders at the gate. The 


account of this legal ceremony (Ruth 4”) seems to point to the fact 


that the number of the elders was indefinite and that a quorum might 


5 Another link in the argument for the antiquity of the “elders” as compared 
with the “judges” may be cited —the “ matter of controversy” treated of in the 
beginning of the twenty-fifth chapter of Deuteronomy immediately before the 
case of the M¥{SM. In that record the shophet is the sole judge, and he directs 
the infliction of forty stripes as a punishment. The late institution of the sho- 
phetim is attested by Deut. 1618, but nowhere do we find any record of the 
establishment of councils of elders; they existed from time immemorial. It is 
fair to argue also that the ceremony of nxn is a much older institution than the 
punishment by forty stripes. The former is connected with the elders and the 
latter with the royal judges. Indeed the infliction of punishment with the rod or 
lash smacks of oriental despotism, and is not to be associated with the free life in 
the ancient pre-regal days. In those days a freeman was punished by the /ex 
talionis or by a fine, and only slaves were beaten (Ex. 212°); but when the king- 
ship was well established, the relation of king and subject became that of master 
and slave, and royal justice punished the subject as the master punished his slave 
1 Sam. 81-11), 

6 The praise of the virtuous woman is not complete without reference to the 
distinction that she confers on her husband who sits with the elders of the land 
(Prov. 3123), The garments which she has made for him make him well known 
in the gates. 
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-consist of ten of them. The people who were standing about when the 


formalities were concluded were likewise called upon to witness, but it 
seems that the elders in attendance who had been specially summoned 
were the official witnesses, the others being merely supplementary. 
As the official heads of the town the elders of Bethlehem came 
forth to welcome Samuel (1 Sam. 16*).’. In the conduct of affairs 
with other communities the elders were the representatives of their 
own community. We have seen how the elders of the different towns 
together investigated the case of the murdered man whose slayer is 
unknown. The elders of the town of Gibeon sent out their emissaries 
for the purpose of concluding a treaty with Joshua. These emissaries 
spoke in the name of the elders and of all the inhabitants (senatus 
populusque). The elders were the government, which had authorized 


‘them to speak for it and the community which they represented 


(Josh. 9"). 

In time of war the elders retained their authority, though they 
usually conferred the military headship on some man of distinguished 
prowess. The wars of the pre-regal days in Palestine were mostly 
petty tribal conflicts and did not have the far-reaching effects of the 
wars under the kings. Hence in the early days we do not find that 
highly organized military establishment which afterward became nec- 
essary. Often the elders retained charge of affairs during the war 
and apparently did not elect a leader. When Nahash the Ammonite 
besieged Jabesh Gilead, the elders of the town treated with him, 
secured an armistice, and sent for help to the neighboring Israel- 
itish tribes (1 Sam. 11°). 

Gideon on his return from his successful pursuit of Zebah and Zal- 
munnah punished the elders of the town of Sukkoth. It seems from 
the whole narrative that Gideon considered the elders to be the rep- 
resentative and responsible heads of the community, and it was be- 
cause they had refused to help him that he took his revenge. The 


TamK7pS TIM means “and they hastened toward him.” There is nothing 
in the story to warrant the translation “they trembled.” They simply greeted 
with acclamation the well-known seer who honored their town with his presence. 

8 In Judg. 8°16 it was the B™W (v.°) who refused him bread, and they are 
later on called the MIS "W3K (v.85). This term is properly applicable to the 
elders, they were che men of the town. The savim were the chief men of the 
elders, either their appointees or their military officers. The number here is 
curious, seventy and seven. Were there seventy elders and seven sarim? The 
sarim who are here mentioned may have been the chief military men, who were 
chosen by the elders, and who after the wars had retained a certain preéminence 
which may have become hereditary. 
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erection of the military leader is shown in the case of Jephthah. On 
being invited to assume the headship he declined to accept it until 
he had the official assurance that after the war he would not have to 
lay down his office but would remain their civil ruler, their WN". 
To this the elders of Gilead agreed, and it was in this manner that 
the idea of kingship probably originated among the Hebrews.® 

The necessity for the concentration of authority in time of danger 
was no doubt taught the people by sore experience. An illustration 
of this was given when the elders of Israel suffered an ignominious 
defeat at the hands of the Philistines (1 Sam. 4°) because of the lack 
of effective military organization. It was experiences like these that 
paved the way for the kingship. Other neighboring nations had pre- 
ceded the Hebrews on the road to monarchy, and their successes 
in their enterprises must have strongly contrasted with the many 
reverses of Israel, which had no strong hand to rule and to guide its 
military affairs. 

The choice of temporary military leaders was, as we have seen, 
one of the duties of the elders of the towns in time of war. When, 
however, the war became general, and especially when foreign foes 
threatened the land, the selection of different chieftains by the vari- 
ous communities naturally weakened them and produced discord 
instead of union. The need of one strong leader for all the people 
brought the various communities of Israel into closer union and led 
to the election of a king. The war with Sisera proved the difficulty 
of uniting the tribes against the common foe without a strong central 
power. Thus danger, acting conjointly with other influences, led to 
the monarchy. The old nomadic separateness in the course of time 
gave way to a feeling of union promoted by long contiguity of settle- 
ment in the land, and intermarriage led to the breaking down of the 
ancient tribal boundaries. The times now called for the right man 
to be king. With Saul begins a new chapter in the history of Israel. 

It is probably true that the dangers of the kingship were not un- 
known to the people, and that the old deep feeling of freedom bred 
amid the wandering life of the nomads rebelled against the authority 
of one man. They had enough examples of petty chieftains who 
had arrogated rights and powers which the ancient constitution of 
the people had not contemplated, but the real or apparent neces- 
sity of the times overrode all such considerations, and the people 


® In Judg. 1151! the military chieftain is termed the [%; he is also the "W, 
in contradistinction to the WX", who seems to have been the civil head. 
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chose their king. ‘And there was a king (elected) in Jeshurun, 
when the assembly (BY "WN") met, all the tribes of Israel together” 
(Deut. 33°). Their defeat and subjection by the Philistines united 
them, and at their meeting at Ramah, having taken counsel concern- 
ing the affairs of the nation, they concluded that the king was their 
only hope against their enemy.” 

Saul had proven his skill and valor against the Ammonites and 
perhaps in other unrecorded campaigns. It is to be presumed that, 
when the chief men of the land gathered to choose a king, they 
would not select an unknown youth, but would look among the 
approved warriors for their leader. 

After the death of Saul David was chosen by the elders of the 
various towns of Judah in congress assembled, while Ishbosheth, the 
son of Saul, was hailed king by the rest of Israel. Abner, an adhe- 
rent of the house of Saul, conspired against Ishbosheth and addressed 
the elders of Israel for the purpose of turning them toward David 
(2 Sam. 3”), and after the death of Ishbosheth the elders of Israel 
went to Hebron and chose David as their king (2 Sam. 5"*).” 

The establishment of the monarchy did not change the status of 


10 The reason given in 1 Sam. 8! is entirely insufficient to account for the 
election of the king. The existence of two corrupt judges in the extreme south 
of Judah could never have been the leading motive for the election of a king over 
all Israel by a great assembly of the tribes. Verse ® suggests the truer reason: 
“ Give us a king to rule us like the other nations,” a strong man to rid us of our 
foes and to establish order in the land. The “elders of Israel,” who are men- 
tioned in v.* as the active parties, are in v.!° referred to as the OY, like the 
“pax BY” in Gen. 237, where only the council of the Hittites is meant. The 
elders were the people, the people of Israel as they are called in 1 Sam. 8%, 
The reference to the sons of Samuel, whose corruption is assigned as the reason 
for the election of the king, might have been written in the interest of one of the 
kings. When the kingship had been firmly established and the king began to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the kingdom, he appointed judges to sit in the 
towns with the elders. The uniform administration of the law and the supplant- 
ing of the local courts by his appointees would add to his might and renown. 
May not this tradition of the corrupt sons of Samuel have been used by the later 
kings to oust the elders and to substitute their own judges? The plea that the 
elders were corrupt would, if found true in a few cases, serve as an ample excuse 
for a general reform of the whole system of administering justice in the kingdom. 

11 The passage in Deut. 33° will again be recalied. All the tribes of Israel 
went to Hebron to David, and there the elders (probably it was they who consti- 
tuted the BY "WN) elected David their king. He then entered into a covenant 
with them before they anointed him, probably fixing the limitations of his sover- 
eignty and his relations with the ancient authorities of the land who had chosen 
him. 
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the councils of elders in the towns of the kingdom. It was the busi- 
ness of the king to wage war, build fortresses and palaces, raise taxes 
for these purposes and for the purpose of furnishing him with funds 
with which to enjoy the luxuries of peace. All other affairs of the 
kingdom were conducted as before by the local authorities. There 
were no laws made for the kingdom other than the laws governing 
the organization of the troops, nor did the kings interfere with the 
administration of the laws of the several communities in their king- 
dom. It is a remarkable fact that no king except David is recorded 
to have made laws, and it is only when we consider that the king was 
the war-lord that we can understand this fact. David is credited 
with the authorship of one law, regulating the division of the spoils 
of war, and this before he became king (1 Sam. 30%). Beyond the 
occasional visit of the tax gatherers and the recruiting officers, the 
people in the towns and villages of the kingdom hardly felt any 
change in their affairs after the monarchy had been established. 
Their councils of elders continued to administer their laws and to 
regulate their affairs. Of course they now had an appeal to the king ; 
not that there was any legal process of appeal, but that the king’s 
power was great enough to interfere occasionally with the decisions 
of the elders.” In his own city the king was the overlord and per- 
sonally sat in judgment. In Num. 22*’ the elders of Moab and Mid- 
ian go out as the king’s emissaries. 

Saul recognized the importance of the elders when he begged 
Samuel to show him honor before the elders of his people (1 Sam. 
15), 2. ¢. the elders of Benjamin, or perhaps the elders of his town. 
It is not at all clear that there were elders of the tribes organized like 
the elders of the towns. On important occasions the elders of the 
tribe may have acted conjointly, but they did not form an organiza- 
tion like the town elders. It is more likely that the elders of the 
tribes were merely the town elders gathered for some special purpose 
and for a time acting together. When David sends of the spoils of 
war to the elders of Judah, the explanation is immediately made that 
these are the elders of the various towns enumerated in the text and 
the elders of all the places where David and his men were wont to 
go (1 Sam. 30%*!; see also 2 Sam. 19"*). 

There is no evidence that the rulers of the northern kingdom ever 
attempted to do away with the administration of the elders in their 
respective communities. We have no record of any general system 


12 See the case of the woman of Tekoah (2 Sam. 1414). 
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of legal procedure such as is recorded of the kingdom of Judah. As 
late as the reign of Ahab the trial of cases was left to the local tribu- 
nals, the elders ; witness the trial of Naboth (1 Kings 21°). It is 
true that in this case the elders were intimidated by the king’s power, 
but their right to act as judges seems not to be questioned. 

_In a similar manner Jehu terrorized the elders of Samaria, and 
while ostensibly inviting them to choose a king from among the sons _ 
of Ahab, really compelled them to elect him king after having killed 
the sons of Ahab (2 Kings 10°*7).% 

In the southern kingdom the organization of the courts of law is 
ascribed by a late chronicler to King Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 19°). 
The system there outlined has marked resemblance to the system of 
organization mentioned in Deuteronomy (Deut. 16%** 17°"). The 
shophetim appointed by the kings sat with the elders, but the records 
give no positive indication how far they interfered with the authority 
of the elders. In Isaiah’s time, at least one hundred years after 
Jehoshaphat, the elders were still the responsible heads of the com- 
munity (Is. 34 24”), and when King Josiah, only one generation 
before the destruction of the first temple, promulgated the new law 
found in the temple, he summoned the elders of Jerusalem and of 
the towns of Judah as the representatives of their communities 
(2 Kings 23! 2 Chron. 34”). The trial of Jeremiah affords us a 
glimpse into the condition of affairs at the very end of the monarchy 
(Jer. 26°"). The trial took place in the capital, where the king 
could freely assert his royal will and pleasure, and where, according 
to the report of this trial, it seems that the elders had been entirely 
superseded as judges by the king’s officers. The elders are men- 
tioned in the narrative, but only as bearing testimony in Jeremiah’s 
favor by citing a similar case which occurred during the reign of 
King Hezekiah. 

Mention is sometimes made in the narratives of the time of the 
kings of a body called the oeaw “Jp1. A priori we should say that 
such a body could not have existed at that time. In the pre-regal 
days, when the tribes were but lately arrived in the land and still pre- 
served the old tribal spirit, and later, when the various communities 
of the land lived without a king, each man doing what was right in 
* his own eyes, such an organization as the “ elders of Israel,” by its 
name obviously intended to be a body representing all the people, 

18 During the siege of Samaria the elders of that city sat with Elisha, probably 


conferring with him concerning the affairs of the city or receiving a divine oracle. 
Or was Elisha in Dothan? 
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was manifestly impossible. When we turn to the evidence for this 
organization in the time of the kings, we find that the term is used 
to denominate temporary and extraordinary assemblages of the 
elders of the different towns, as when Ahab summoned the elders of 
his kingdom to meet and confer with him concerning the invasion of 
the kingdom by Benhadad:(1 Kings 20°*). It is thus used by the 
chronicler when he speaks of the elders of Israel accompanying 
David to escort the ark from the house of Obed Edom to Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. 15”), and of their presence at the dedication of the 
temple by King Solomon (2 Chron. 5?*).™ 

The use of the term “elders of Israel” in connection with the 
rebellion of Absalom shows quite clearly that it was not intended to 
signify a body of the elders of all Israel. Absalom had a following 
consisting of only a small party in the aren of Judah (2 Sam. 
17°), 

The ancient and honorable title of “elders” was adopted by the 
men of the king’s household. His advisers and the high officers 
forming his court and attending his person became known as the 
“king’s elders” or the “ elders of the king’s house.” These func- 
tionaries, who came into existence at the time of the monarchy, were 
merely titular elders, and are not to be confounded with the elders 
of the town councils. The sban FS “3p were in fact a higher 
order of servants, somewhat like the lords who attended the person 
of the feudal sovereign, and who even considered their offices, usu- 
ally associated with inferiority of station, a mark of distinction. Thus 
the king had his butler and his baker and his chamberlains, all of 
whom were high officials, and who, though occupying menial posi- 
tions in the king’s house, were considered noblemen by the less 
favored freemen. These were the elders of the house. Thus Eliezer 
was the elder of Abraham’s household (Gen. 24). Pharaoh had his 
elders of the house, who are stated to be his servants (Gen. 50’) and 
are distinguished from the elders of Egypt. If this narrative of 
Joseph in Egypt is not an accurate representation of conditions in 

14 See also 1 Kings 8!8, The late authorship of the Book of Chronicles may 
account for this term “elders of Israel.” Written after the exile, when, as we 
shall see, “elders of Israel” was the title of the elders of the little community 
that had been reéstablished upon the ruins of the kingdom, it is not at all remark- 
able that the term is used of the elders of former times, who to the writer must 
have appeared as a body similar to the one with which he was familiar. In 
1 Chron. 2116 he speaks of the elders who were with David at the threshing-floor 


of Ornan the Tebusite. These may be understood similarly, or may be taken to 
be the elders of Jerusalem. 
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Egypt, but reflects conditions in Palestine, it becomes all the more 
important for our argument. It shows the distinction between the 
titular elders of the king’s house and the real eiders of the land.” 

David and Solomon had their FST “31 who were their intimate 
councillors, and, no doubt, the other kings both of Israel and of 
Judah had similar bodies of men attached to their persons (2 Sam. 
12” 1 Kings 12°" 2 Chron. 10°"). The officers who tried Jeremiah 
are said to have come from the king’s house to the house of the Lord 
for the purpose of hearing the case (Jer. 26"). 

We find the term “elders of the priests’? used on two occasions, - 
Is. 37? (= 2 Kings 19°) and Jer. 19, first when King Hezekiah sent his 
officers and the elders of the priests to Isaiah for advice, and again, 
when Jeremiah took the elders of the priests and of the people to 
the gate for the purpose of declaring to them the fate of the nation. 
It must be presumed that the priests had some sort of organization, 
probably framed upon the model of the ancient councils of elders. 

After the destruction of the city and the captivity of the king and 
the people the old constitution seems to have been destroyed, and 
the old landmarks of law, religion, and society seem to have been 

swept away. But, as soon as the exiles had established themselves 
in their home in the “go/ah,” the beginnings of organization were 
made. Monarchy was out of question, there could be no regnum 
in regno, and a king without land and without kingdom was an 
impossibility. The priesthood had not lost its importance, yet 
without a temple it was deprived of its principal field of activity. 
The only authorities that could be transplanted without losing their 
strength were the elders, and we find that the “elders of Israel” in 
the golah were the heads of the people. It is the elders who are 
spoken of in the visions of Ezekiel, in the Lamentations, and in the 
epistle of Jeremiah to the exiles. In the exile the people were the 
“people of Israel,” without the distinction of tribe and community 
that may have existed before, and their chiefs became the “ elders 
of Israel.” It is probable that the elders of Israel as a governing 
body first came into existence during the exile. They are at times 
referred to as the elders of Judah, the great majority of the exiles 
giving the name of their old kingdom to the whole community in 


16 In Ps. 10522 the elders are mentioned as the king’s advisers whom Joseph 
teaches wisdom. In Job 12!’-21 they are enumerated among the notables. 

16 The above references by no means prove that the priests copied the organ- 
ization of the elders; in their organization, as in other bodies, seniority no doubt 
conferred certain distinction and preéminence. 
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Babylonia. Indeed, @ priori it would be expected that during the 
period of seventy years and more of exile, when the people were 
thrown together as one community, the old barriers that locality and 
tribal descent created in Palestine would be swept away. The peo- 
ple must have become conscious that they were one nation, sharing 
a common exile and looking toward a common future, and this feel- 
ing must have united them as nothing else could have done. They 
were then no longer men of Jerusalem, or of Hebron, or of Bethle- 
hem, but men of Israel or men of Judah, terms which began to be 
used interchangeably and soon became synonymous. And, of course, 
the change of name of the people would change the title of the 
elders. It was the elders of Judah who were in consultation with 
Ezekiel, and to whom he related his vision, and it was seventy 
“ elders of the house of Israel” whom he saw sacrificing to idols.” 
We know little of the constitution of the council of elders during 
the exile. The surviving members of the nobility, of the royal family, 
and of the chief priestly families probably were among the leaders 
of the people, and with other leading heads of families formed the 
“elders of Israel.”"* In the Book of Lamentations the sarim, 
priests, and elders are spoken of as the heads of the community ; the 
kingdom is no more. The elders no longer sit at the gate to attend 
to the business of their several communities, but they sit on the 
ground in mourning at the destruction of Jerusalem. They are hon- 
ored neither by their own people nor by the invader, and — suc- 
cumb to the sufferings entailed by the siege (Lam. 5 2” 4'* 5” 
1). “The law has perished from the priest and counsel from the 
elders.” 
In the epistle of Jeremiah, they are termed "912" “91 and with 
the priests and prophets formed the heads of the community in exile 


17 In Ezek. 8-11-12 of the term MS is used for the first time. 
It seems to be a term including the notion of the elders of the towns and the 
elders of the king. Here Israel’s house is the term used. Israel as a theocratic 
commonwealth has succeeded to the monarchy. In other passages Ezekiel 
speaks of the elders as bere “31 Ezek. 14! 20'-%, and he refers to the elders 
of Gebal in Phoenicia as we have been accustomed to speak of the council of 
elders of the towns of Judah (Ezek. 27°). 

18 May not the beginnings of the Ecclesia Magna and the Sanhedrin have 
been made here? Like these bodies, the various orders had their representation 
in the chief governing body of the exiles. 

19 The reference to the elders in this passage seems to indicate that the king’s 
elders are meant. In the parallel passage in Jeremiah 1818 the “ elder ”” becomes 
the “ sage.” 
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(Jer. 29'). Thus we have seen how the captivity welded the people’ 
together, and how out of the remnants of the old town elders was 
formed the body known as the “elders of the go/ah” and then the 
“elders of Judah” or the “ elders of Israel.”” ‘These were the men 
who afterward returned to reconstruct the state, and they carried 
back into Palestine the new form that the old organization of the 
elders ‘had assumed. It was the archetype of the great governing 
bodies, the Ecclesia Magna and the Sanhedrin, which succeeded 
each other in unbroken succession. 

It is probably true that among those who remained in Palestine 
and had not been carried into captivity the old form of local govern- 
ment remained. We shall find traces of the old town elders after 
the return, but the practical government of the little state was never 
henceforth taken from the “elders of Israel” at Jerusalem, except 
through royal usurpation. 

After the return from the captivity we at first hear little of the 
elders. The appointee of the Persian king is the governor of the 
commonwealth, and the priestly organization exercises important 
influence in political affairs. After reading of OW and 0°30 in 
the narrative of Ezra we are suddenly reminded of the elders. The 
elders and the savim are the ones who have issued the summons to 
the “sons of the captivity” to gather together at Jerusalem (Ezra 
10°). The compactness of the community is indicated by the fact 
that it could be summoned and could assemble within three days. 
The elders are the “elders of Israel” at the capital, who act con- 
jointly with the savim. A trace of the old town elders is found in 
the 14th verse. The O°)? and the O°ODW of each town are sum- 
moned to appear at the capital. The latter are the old royal judges 
who survived the destruction of the state and who were not deported.” 

If the prophecy of Joel is post-exilic, we have in it important evi- 
dence of the government of the community. It speaks of priests 
and elders as the only authorities. The prophet addresses the elders 
as the heads of the community and the bearers of its traditions, and 
he summons them to the house of God to pray for help (Joel 17? *). 


20 The sarim who were sworn by Ezra (10°) were not the sarim of Israel but 
of the priests and Levites; the rest of the people are simply referred to as “ all 
Israel.” As it is manifestly improbable that the whole people were sworn, this 
may be taken to refer to the elders of Israel, who as the heads of the community 
could by their oaths bind their constituents. 

21 In the passages 2/6 and 3! the term “ elders” seems to have been used in the 
sense of old men and not in its technical legal signification. 
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Were these elders of post-exilic days the men who constituted the 
Great Synagogue? Every community requires some form of govern- 
ment. We find that during the time of Ezra the elders were still 
among the governors of the community, and it is probable that the 
tenacity of this old institution which amid many destructive influ- 
ences preserved it in former days carried it down to the time of the 
Sanhedrin. If so, why not under the name of movin Was 
it the session of the elders referred to in Psalm 107"? Was its num- 
ber eventually fixed at seventy? These are questions that perhaps 
cannot be answered with certainty, but we are not left entirely with 
out evidence on the subject. ; 

We are now prepared to consider the several references to the 
elders in the Pentateuch other than those already discussed. These 
were references to the elders of the towns, and not the elders of all 
Israel. The references now to be considered are to the “ elders of all 
Israel” and to the “seventy elders” of Moses. What do we know 
of the “elders of all Israel”? Only this, — that at certain times, in 
periods of great danger or in matters of public importance, the elders 
of the different communities were called together to confer concerning 
the common weal. But of an institution regularly organized and ex- 
isting at all times we have had no evidence until we considered the 
period of the exile. Is it fair to argue from this fact that the portions 
of the Pentateuch containing references to the “ elders of all Israel” 
cannot have been pre-exilic in their present literary form? If this is 
not assumed, how can the reference to the “elders of Israel” be 
accounted for? We do not see any solution except the theory that 
this institution was fully organized in Egypt, existed in the desert, and 
then was lost upon entering Canaan. For such a theory we can find 
no evidence. 

The writers who gave us the books of the Pentateuch in their present 
form conceived of the people existing under one head and organization 
in a compact community such as existed in post-exilic times. They 
have projected their conception into the distant past, thereby assign- 
ing to the institution an antiquity which it by no means enjoyed.” All 
the references in Deuteronomy and Joshua, with the exception of 
those already considered, can be understood only upon this theory. 


22 I do not venture to enter the field of literary criticism. Its paths are too 
devious to be trodden by any one except the trained philologist. I have endeav- 
ored to build up my argument from a study of the institution, and not of the 
literary value of the documents in which the references to it appear. 

23 In Deut. 5 the elders are mentioned together with the vo’shim of the tribes. 
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In all the passages referred to in note %, and in other passages to be 
referred to hereafter, a common characteristic is the lack of any reason 
for the existence of the “ elders of Israel.” They are introduced with- 
out any apparent necessity, and they do nothing ; all the work is done 
by Moses, by Joshua, or by the priests. Is this because the leading 
figures in the scene are of such magnitude that all others fall into 
insignificance? Then why did the writer introduce the elders in 
minor parts? The solution of this problem seems to be as follows : 
The writer had a mass of traditions of Moses and his wondrous deeds 
from which to construct his narrative. He was not able entirely to 
throw off the influence of the conditions of his own times in which the 
elders of Israel at Jerusalem were the protagonists ; hence he intro- 
duced the elders as the coadjutors of Moses and Joshua ; and having 
mentioned them as such, was content to follow the ancient traditions 
which naturally ascribed to Moses and Joshua the greatest part of the — 
work to be done. The fact that the elders are given nothing to do in 
the narrative seems to be a fair reason for considering their introduc- 
tion into the narrative as ex post facto. 

When Moses commanded the law to be inscribed on stones the 
elders are said to have joined in the issuing of the command (Deut. 
27'); but the command is in the first person singular, and in the 
following verses (Deut. 27* ") the elders are ignored entirely. 

On another occasion Moses calls the elders of the tribes and the 
Ow together to instruct them (Deut. 31%) ; and to the priests 

_and to all the elders he confided the law, directing them to instruct 
the people in it periodically that it might not be forgotten (Deut. 
31°53), Such gatherings were unknown before the time when King 
Josiah assembled the people to promulgate the new law found in the 
temple. 

Once in the Priestly Code the elders are mentioned as having 
received a law concerning sacrifices (Lev. 9'). Although Moses is 
said to have called Aaron and his sons and the elders of Israel together 
for this purpose, the entire charge is to Aaron alone. A very remark- 
able passage prescribes a sin-offering for the sin of the entire (MD. 
If the entire MM sins, the bap offers a sacrifice and the elders of 
the ID place their hands upon the head of the sacrificial animal to 
make atonement. If the 7D is the whole congregation of Israel, 
then the Sap is a body of its selectmen, and the elders of the 7D . 
If there were any tribal officials in post-exilic days, it must have been as survivals 


in name, not in fact. In Deut. 29° the same point arises. See also Josh. 23?, 24), 
2481, Judg. 27, Josh. 7%, 33, 
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seems to be a term synonymous with bap. At any rate, the refer- 
ence is to a community organized as the community in post-exilic 
times, under a central government, with a highly organized priest- 
hood, and a body of selectmen at the head of the community who 
make expiation for its wrongdoings, even as the elders of the towns 
made expiation for the blood shed in their boundaries. 

In the story of the Exodus we find the same problem. It is diffi- 
cult to understand what part the elders played in that great drama. 
God tells Moses (Ex. 3°"*) to gather the elders of Israel in Egypt 
and go with them before Pharaoh to ask for the freedom of the 
people. Moses and Aaron gather the elders and tell them all that 
God has said (Ex. 4”), and then the elders are completely forgotten _ 
and Moses and Aaron go before Pharaoh without them (Ex. 5°). 
Afterward they are instructed in the manner of offering the Passover 
sacrifice (Ex. 12”), and the miracle of obtaining water from the rock 
is performed in the presence of some of them (Ex. 17°). They 
take part in the holy meal with Jethro (Ex. 18"), but immediately 
afterward they are again forgotten, for in the account of the organiza- 
tion of the judicial system to relieve Moses from the task of judging 
all the people, we find no reference to the elders; and yet we know 
that they were the ancient judges than whom none were more legit- 
imate. Moses does not so recognize them nor does Jethro, and the 
latter does not allude to them when advising Moses how to select 
his associate judges. What then were the functions of the “ elders 
of Israel” in Moses’ time? They had none at all, for they were a 
figment of the imagination of the writer who projected back into 
Moses’ time an institution that did not exist until after the exile.” 

Up to this point we have heard nothing of the number of the 
elders except in the vision of Ezekiel, where there appear to have 
been seventy, and in the reference to the elders and sarim of Suk- 
koth who together were seventy and seven. In all the other refer- 
ences given the number seventy is either entirely precluded by the 
context, or is a matter of indifference, and in none of them is the 
number seventy requisite to the sense of the passage. In the refer- 
ence in Ezekiel there is no fixed institution of seventy elders, but 
merely a reference to seventy of the elders of Israel. In Ex. 24'%™1-4 
Moses is told to take Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu and seventy of the 


24 Does this body of elders of the "TY reflect the Ecclesia Magna? See Judg. 
21, especially v.16. Is the reference in Lev. 19%? to the member of the supreme 
council, the Ecclesia Magna, or is it merely an injunction to honor old age? 

% See also Ex. 197 and Num. 16%, 
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elders of Israel and go up with them to God ; this is done, the elders 
see God and are not harmed. These elders also have no active 
functions ; on the contrary, when Moses goes up into the mountain 
to get the two tablets of stone, he appoints Aaron and Hur as tempo- 
rary heads during his absence and directs the elders to refer their 
business to them. He apparently does not recognize them as men 
in authority. 

The seventy previously referred to were of the elders but were not 
a body organized with seventy as their fixed number. Here we have 
the beginning of the idea of a council of seventy not yet definitely 
and finally formulated. But when we turn to the account of the 
seventy in Num. 11'*"-*™ we are at once struck with the difference. 
Here the seventy are a body of elders, picked men, who are chosen 
by God to act with Moses and relieve him of the burden of his work, 
and perform some of his duties. Of Jethro’s system there is no sug- 
gestion in this passage ; it is ignored as completely as the elders are 
ignored in it. This body of seventy is conceived by the writer to 
have been organized as a fixed number with great solemnity, and 
with the divine spirit specially given to them to be the chief men of 
Israel and assume the burden of its affairs. 

This, I think, is the Ecclesia Magna, for which the writer thus 
finds a sacred and ancient origin. 
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Notes on Acts xiii. g and on Assumptio 
Mosis ix. 


WALLACE N. STEARNS, PH.D. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Acts 139: Zatdos 6 cal 


Ctesias (ed. Baehr), p. 76, § 48: Baotrever ’Oyos, cai perovopdterat 

Aapetaios. 

Ib., § 49: otv povos *Qyos, 6 Aapetaios. 

The fragment of Ctesias (fl. 400 B.c.) in which this example of the 
elliptical 6 xaf with a double name occurs, is preserved by Photius 
(Bibl. LXXII. pp. 106 ff.). If the expression stood in the original, this 
is much the earliest example of the construction known. W. Schmid, 
Der Atticismus, II. 338, has no case older than an inscription of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. See also Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 181 ff. 


Assumption of Moses 9: ‘‘A man of the tribe of Levi, whose 
name will be Taxo.” 


Is not the basis of this story the history of Mattathias as given in | 
1 Macc. 2? 

1. @) Marra@ias is the Greek equivalent for TVS. Cf Ezra 10 
(LXX 9%) Neh. 8* 1 Chron. 9": see also TAM, 1 Chron. 15°” 

5) PPM is derived from {FJ: Gesenius, Zex. s.v., and Fuerst, 
Lex. 5.0. 

c) In LXX the verb rdoow occurs as the translation of the Hebrew 
verb Cf. 1 Chron. 16*7. 

@) The original of the book was probably Hebrew or Aramaic 
(see, ¢.g. Charles, Assumption of Moses, pp. xxxviii. ff.). 

2. The speech of Taxo reminds one of the parting words of 
Mattathias (1 Macc. 2%) ; 

a) It isa time of oppression and suffering : with 1 Macc. 2®. 

4) The sons are exhorted to remember the deeds of their fathers : 
cf. with 1 Macc. 2°*, 
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c) Their strength comes from trust in and obedience to God: 
gf. 9° with 1 Macc. 2%, 

3. Seven sons are mentioned. This directs attention to 2 Macc. 7. 
The story of Mattathias and his five sons is here confounded with 
that of the seven brethren and their mother. 

This is not a unique phenomenon. A similar instance is found in 
the book of Daniel, a book which belongs to the same cless of 
writings as the Assumption of Moses. Four centuries intervene 
between the date of the book of Daniel and the date of the events 
therein described. The date of the pollution of the temple is 
168 B.c. The Assumption of Moses belongs to the first decade of 
the Christian era. And these were troublous times: and the con- 
founding is one of lesser details. 

4. The attitude of Taxo is that of passive submission to death 
(cf. 1 Macc. 2”): Mattathias was a military figure. But the 
Chasidim accepted the advice of Mattathias and prepared for and 
waged war, 1 Macc. 2”*, And the words of Taxo in 9° need not 
necessarily imply a refusal to fight in defence of life. Taxo’s resolve 
was to die rather than turn from the religion of his fathers to the 
worship of strange gods. And if the point of passive endurance be 
insisted upon, we may point again to 1 Macc. 2%* and reply that the 
author has simply neglected the perspective and mixed things up. 
The death of the thousand martyrs roused the pious Jew and made 
him not only a martyr but a soldier-martyr. It was when religious 
liberty was in a measure assured and the war became a struggle for 
political independence that the Chasidim withdrew from the Macca- 
bean standard. 
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Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual.* 


PROF, PAUL HAUPT, PH.D. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


N a footnote of my paper on “The Origin of the Penta- 
teuch,” read at the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society in New York, March 1894,’ I pointed out that the 
Hexateuchal Priestly Code seemed to be influenced by Baby- 
lonian institutions, and that we could trace the Babylonian 
prototypes, not only for certain Jewish rites, but also for 
several technical terms of the Levitic ceremonial; I stated 
that the term gorddn ‘gift’ or ‘offering’ was a Babylonian 
loan-word,’ and that the euphemism ‘clean place’ for ‘dump- 
ing ground,’* was found in the cuneiform incantations." My 
explanation of this euphemistic® term was adopted by Profes- 
sor Zimmern’ of Breslau in the first part of his Contributions to 
the Study of Babylonian Religion,’ which contained an excellent 
interpretation of the so-called surpu*-series of incantations. 
The second part of this valuable work, the first half of which 
was issued a few months ago, contains a number of cuneiform 
ritual texts for three classes of Babylonian priests: dardti, 
48ipe, and zammare, that is, diviners, enchanters, and singers. 


* Note the following abbreviations: 4SK7.=Paul Haupt, Akkadische 
und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte (Leipzig, 1881);—A V.=Authorized Version ; 
—AW.=Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyr. Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1886 ff.) ;—HW. 
=Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyr. Handwirterbuch (Leipzig, 1896);—KA7.2= 
Eberhard Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, second edi- 
tion (Giessen, 1883);—AB.=E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vols. 
i-v. (Berlin, 1889-96);—.=Sir Henry Rawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia(London, :861-91);—& V.= Revised Version ;—SBO 7. 


=Paul Haupt, Zhe Sacred Books of the Old Testament, critical edition of the . 


Hebrew Text, printed in colors, with Notes (Baltimore, 1893 ff.) and new 
English Translation, with Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations 
(New York, 1898 ff.) commonly known as Zhe Polychrome Bible ;—ZA.= 
Leitschrift fir Assyriologie (Munich, 1886 ff.);—ZA 7.= Zeitschrift far die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Giessen, 1881 ff.). 
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The specialty of the darét# was haruspicy, prognostication 
by inspection of the entrails of victims slain in sacrifice, above 
all hepatoscopy, divination by inspecting the liver of animals 
offered on the altar of the gods. This Babylonian practice is 
alluded to in the twenty-first chapter of the Book of the 
Prophet Ezekiel, containing the wild ode to the avenging 
sword of the Chaldeans: “A sword, a sword! Sharpened and 
polished! Sharpened to slay! Polished to flash forth’ light- 
ning!” ef." We read there inv.”: “The King of Babylon 
stands at the fork of the road” to practice divination: he ~ 
shakes the arrows, consults the teraphim,” inspects the 
liver.” Inthe sixth part of the Cuneiform Texts from Baby- 
lonian Tablets etc. in the British Museum (London, 1898) we 
have a photographic reproduction of an ancient Babylonian 
terra-cotta model of the liver of a sheep,“ divided into some 
fifty squares for the purpose of divination. 

Occasionally the Babylonian dardu# resorted to other meth- 
ods of divination, especially hydromancy, including cylico- 
mancy and lecanomancy,” divination by means of cups or 
bowls: oil'* was poured in a cup” filled with water or vice 
versa;* when the oil sank, reached the bottom of the cup, 
re-ascended, it had a special meaning ; also when it remained 
compact, or divided itself, touched the cup on the right or 
left, in front or behind ef. Cf. in the story of Joseph, Gen. 
44°: “Why have ye stolen the silver cup?” Lo, it is the one 
out of which my master drinks, and with which he divines.”” 
It is possible that the Babylonian dardté were authorized to 
interpret all omens including auguries, portents, etc.” 

While the specialty of the dardt# was haruspicy, above all 
hepatoscopy, the dige" recited incantations and performed 
rites of atonement, and the zammare™ sang religious hymns. 
The ritual tablets for the singers will be published in the 
second half of the second part of Professor Zimmern’s work, 
which will be issued in the course of this year. These ritual 
texts will give us a much more accurate conception of Baby- 
lonian religion than do the cuneiform hymns and incantations 


‘which have been published during the past twenty-five years. 


A number of these ritual tablets are incidentally referred to 
in Delitzsch’s Assyrian dictionary; but to the majority of 
Assyriologists the texts, except some fragments published in 
the second volume of Rawlinson’s corpus inscriptionum, have 
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been inaccessible. In his interesting introduction to these 
ritual texts Professor Zimmern adopts my theory that there 
may be a historical connection between the Babylonian cult 
and the Levitic ceremonial as described in the Priestly Code. 

The Babylonian Jardti formed a special guild. No one was 
admitted who was not of priestly descent, of legitimate 
birth,” clean-limbed, without any defects of the eyes,” teeth,” 
or fingers.” A member of the guild whose stature and form 
was not perfect, or who was suffering from a contagious 
skin disease,” was unfit for the priestly functions; he was 
still counted as one of the brethren of the craft, but was not 
allowed to officiate as dard." The institution of the dardti 
was an old one; they are mentioned more than 2,000 years 
B.C. under the reign of King Hammurabi, supposed to be 
identical with Amraphel,” King of Shinar, in the fourteenth 
chapter of the Book of Genesis. Just as the Etruscan harus- 
pices were supposed to have received their knowledge from 
Tages, so the art of the Babylonian derdti was looked upon as 
a special revelation of Ea,” and the origin of their priesthood 
was traced to the ancient mythical king of Sippar, Enmedur- 
anki, who is evidently identical with the seventh primeval 
king of Berossus, Evedoranchus of Pantibibla,” and also with 


the Biblical Enoch," seventh in descent from Adam,in the | 


line of Seth.” 

Bard, or more accurately déré (for déri’u) is the participle 
of daré ‘to look, inspect,’ originally ‘to discern.’”* Professor 
Zimmern thinks” that this Babylonian term may be concealed 
in the obscure M37 Is. 47" (Ktht IBN), AV. ‘the 
astrologers’ (margin, ‘viewers of the heavens ;’ RV. margin, 
‘dividers of the heavens’), LXX. of dorpoAdyor rod obpavod, Vulg. 
augures celi.* This passage is rather doubtful, but it seems to 
me certain that we have the name of the Babylonian diviners 
in Is. 44” and in Jer. 50" where the Received Text has D3 
‘liars’ instead of D3 ‘diviners.’* For the Hebrew 
OD in Is. 44” the Vulg. reads irrita 


faciens signa divinorum et ariolos in furorem vertens ;* in the 


same way the Vulgate has for NII) OID ON DIN, in Jer. | 


50°, Gladius ad divinos ejus” qui stulti erunt. A Shaf‘el form of 
the root is found in Jud. 7° AN 
MN) ONAN, “when Gideon heard the account 
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of the dream (and its interpretation) he bowed in adoration,” 
where 93" FX) probably represents a later gloss. 

Before the Babylonian dard rendered a decision concerning 
the advisability of an act to be undertaken by the enquirer, 
he seated himself on the usst da’dndti, the seat of judgment.” 
His principal function is sakdénu &a ddéni, to determine the 
proper time for an undertaking, and Zimmern“ thinks it not 
impossible that the Biblical name for the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation (so AV.), or Tent of Meeting (so RV.), or Tent 
of Revelation,"* Heb. may originally have denoted 
the tent where the proper time for an undertaking was deter- 
mined; both 3D and Assyr. ddénu go back to the same 
root.“ The technical term for a favorable answer is anau, 
which corresponds to Heb. JY ‘to answer, to respond, to 
give a favorable reply.” Zimmern’s view that this annu is 
connected with the Assyrian demonstrative pronoun aang 
‘this’ (cf. Heb. 713) seems to me untenable. 


The indication of the divine will from which an oracle is 
derived is termed /ertu,** and I showed several years ago” that 
this word was identical with Ethiopic ¢emhér¢ ‘instruction’ as 
well as with Heb. FN, while Aram. NON and Ethiopic 
értt corresponded to the Assyrian byform of ¢ertu, viz. drtu. 

Both @rtu and ¢ertu go back to the same stem INN = “WD.” 
Professor Zimmern adopts my view." He also raises the 
question whether the Heb. ON in a\e)a)) DN may not be 


connected with this Assyr. drtu=dertu. I believe, however, 
with Wellhausen and Schwally,” that ON must be com- 
bined with "IN ‘to curse,’ while DF means ‘blameless- 


ness," acquittal’: DWN represents the unfavorable, condem- 
natory answer, Assyr. w//u, and 0'Df) the favorable, acquitting 


answer, Assyr. anau.“ Inthe Greek Bible we read in 1 Sam.’ 
14", after Jonathan’s violation of Saul’s taboo :” “Saul said: 
O Yahweh, God of Israel, why hast Thou not responded to Thy 
servant this day? If the guilt be in me orin my son, Jona- 
than, O Yahweh, God of Israel, give Urim; but if thus Thou 
_ say: It is in my people Israel, give Thummim.”* Here 
Thummim corresponds to Assyr. annu, the favorable answer of 
the deity, and Urim to the unfavorable answer, Assyr. udu,” 
which may be connected with the Heb. FN, ‘curse’: Assyr. 
ullulu means ‘bound,’™ just as Assyr. aréru means not only 
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‘to curse’ but also ‘to Lind’;* or as Heb. “QM denotes both 

‘association’ and ‘enchantment.’ : 
According to the Priestly Code (Exod. 28° Lev. 8°) the 

Urim and Thummim were kept in the Q5w9 wn, ‘the 


breastplate of judgment,’ that is, the sacred pouch or bag” 
worn on the breast of the high-priest. The ‘sacred pouch of 
the mystery of heaven and earth’ (Assyr. takdlta” Sa piri3ti® 
Same u ergiti”) plays an important part in the cuneiform ritual 
texts; it is repeatedly mentioned in connection with ‘the tab- 
let of the great gods.’ 

Following Delitzsch* and Jensen, Professor Zimmern 
believes that the Hebrew term "3 ‘covenant’ is identical 
with the Babylonian dritu, which is derived from the same 
stem as dard ‘diviner’; FY" seems to be a Babylonian loan- 
word, just as {7)," and the original meaning of [3 may 
have been ‘oracle. When Yahweh made a covenant with 
Abraham, promising to his descendants the whole land of 
Palestine from the Stream of Mugr® to the Euphrates, he told 
him to take a heifer, a she-goat, and a ram, each of them 
three years old, also a turtle dove and a young pigeon. These 
were to be divided in two, except the birds,” and the half of 
each placed against the other.” A similar ceremony is men- 
tioned in the so-called Cuthean Legend of Creation :”" before 
setting out on his campaign the king enquires of the gods; 
fourteen male lambs are placed in two rows opposite each 
other,” evidently for the purpose of inspecting the intestines 
of the victims, in order to obtain oracles” concerning the 
expedition. 

In Lev. 24° we read that twelve cakes are to be baked of 
fine flour and set before Yahweh, in two piles, upon the table 
of pure gold.” Inthe Old Testament it is nowhere stated” 
that this ‘showbread’ was unleavened,” but we know that 
according to the later custom these cakes were made without 
leaven.” In the Babylonian ritual one,” or three, or six 
dozens” of showbreads were laid before the deity, and it is 
expressly stated that these cakes are to be unleavened, Assyr. 
mutgu;” in fact, mutgu is given in the cuneiform vocabularies” 
as the equivalent of aka/ pdéni ‘showbread’ Heb. 0°39 

According to Deut. 18° the offerer had to give™ the sacri- 
ficer the shoulder,” the jowls, and the rennet" stomach, é. e. 
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the fourth or digestive stomach of a ruminant, the abomasum, 
not the omasum” or third division of the stomach. The ren- 
net Stomach was a favorite dish at Athens.“ Stomach and 
head are still the butcher’s fee in Arabia.” The shoulder™ 
probably refers to the right shoulder” (Assyr. cmittu). This 
Deuteronomic regulation is at variance with the Priestly 
Code” which prescribes the brisket and the right thigh” as 
the priest's due at a sacrificial meal. 

According to the famous stone tablet” of the Babylonian 
King Nabi-pal-iddin (the contemporary of King Assur-nacir- 
pal of Assyria, B.C. 884-860) the priests of the temple of the 
Sun-god at Sippar were entitled to the loins,” the hide,” the 
rump,” the tendons,” half*’ of the abdominal viscera” as well 
as of the thoracic viscera,” two of the legs,” and a pot of 
broth." Inthe cuneiform ritual texts published by Professor 
Zimmern the imittu or ‘right hand’ (J)3'D’) is often men- 
tioned.'"” This can hardly mean the right thigh, as Zimmern 
translates, but must denote the right shoulder.” In connec- 
tion with the zmittu we often find xingd, Sume, occasionally with 
the addition of sé/gu."° These terms have not been explained 
by Professor Zimmern, nor are they given in Delitzsch’s dic- 
tionary ; but it seems to me that xingd (dual)'* corresponds to 
Heb. D'¥9M ‘Joins,’ in Biblical Aramaic NSW, and in Syriac 


Is, while sume and si/gu’’* mean ‘roasted meat’ and ‘boiled 


meat’ respectively, in Arabic and (Heb. 
wD and TWD). Assyr appears in 


Syriac as iZaw ‘burnt-offering ’ or ‘sweet smoke.’ In Ethiopic 
we have ‘to sacrifice,’ and the word ‘sheep,’*” and 
even ‘ff ‘present,’ may go back to the same root. Silqu 
seems to be connected with the stem pow which means not 
only ‘to cut up,’’” but also ‘to boil,’’” just as [30 means (in 
Hebrew) ‘to slaughter,’ and (in Arabic) ‘to cook.’ 

It is stated repeatedly in the cuneiform ritual texts that the 
sacrificial animal must be without blemish (Assyr. Sa/mu, 
Arab. plu). In another passage we are told that the offer- 
ing of a great man (Assyr. rudd) is different from the offering 
of a humble man (mudkinu)'* just as we read in the Book of 
Leviticus: “If the means of the offerer do not suffice fora 
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lamb, he may bring two turtle doves or two young pigeons ; 
and if this be too much for him, one tenth ephah of flour.” "* 
Before the appearance of the second half of Professor’ Zim- 
mern’s book, which will contain the conclusion of the ritual 
texts for the Babylonian enchanters, I must refrain from dis- 
cussing the functions of the é%pe. As stated above, their 
specialty was incantation and expiation. The latter is called 
kuppuru in Assyrian, which is, of course, identical with the 
technical term for ‘atonement’ in the Priestly Code, 5. 


The original meaning of this stem seems to be ‘to wipe off,’ 
not ‘to cover’ as Albrecht Ritschl supposed in his famous 
dogmatic work on Zhe Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Atonement.” Ritschl’s knowledge of Semitic was, according 
to Lagarde’s Mitthetlungen, somewhat inadequate. The mere 
fact that the government appointed Ritschl official Examiner 
in Hebrew proves that he did not know much about it.'” 

In one of the ritual tablets for the enchanters or atoners it 
is stated that a lamb is to be sacrificed at the gate of the 
palace, and the blood of this lamb is to be put on the lintels, 
on the figures flanking the entrances, and on the doorposts at 
the right and left.’” 

It is true a good many of the so-called religious rites prac- 
ticed by the priests remind us of the familiar story of the old 
lady who followed a bishop around and was confirmed a 
number of times because she had found it good for rheuma- 
tism."” Nevertheless I believe that the elaborate priestly 
ritual as we find it in the Priestly Code is influenced by Baby- 
lonian institutions. The comparative study of the ante- 
islamic religion of the Arabs undoubtedly throws much light 
on certain forms of ancient Israelitish worship; but if we 
want to trace the origin of the later Jewish ceremonial of the . 
Priestly Code, we must look for it in the cuneiform ritual 
texts of the Assyro-Babylonians.’” 
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NOTES. ~ 


1 See Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xvi. p. ciii. 

* I stated that more than thirteen years ago in Heéraica, vol. iii. p. 109, 
note 5 ; contrast Dillmann-Ryssel’s commentary on Exodus and Leviticus 
(Leipzig, 1897), p. 428. Note Mark 7"; xoppav 5 éore ddpov, The word gor- 
6én is not derived from the stem gardééu ‘to approach,’ but from dardbu = 
yA ‘to bless’ (HW. 351); cf FIND 2 Kgs. 5". The P in jap 
is due to the influence of the «-vowel in kurbdénu ; cf. below, note , For 
the transposition in arébu =dbaréku compare Ethiopic méhkra=rahima 
(ZDMG., xxxiv. 759). 

Lev. 4!? contrast NPY DD Lev. 144. ©, 

4 4 R? 8%, 14, No. 2, rev. 2. 

5 For euphemisms in Semitic cf. the Johns Hopkins Contributions to 
Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Grammar, edited by Friedrich Delitzsch 
and Paul Haupt (Bettrdge zur Assyriologie), vol. iii. p. 577, ll. 26 ff. and the 
introduction to Dr. Karl J. Grimm’s thesis on Euphemistic Liturgical Ap- 
pendixes in the Old Testament (Baltimore, 1900). 

5 Cf. op. cit., p. 33, 0. 4; p. 59, 1. 165; Dillmann-Ryssel, Exod. und Lev., 
p. 464. Delitzsch in his Assyr. Handworterbuch (HW.) refers for ellu 
‘clean place’ to his great Assyr. Worterbuch (A W.); unfortunately the 
fourth part of this thesaurus, which will contain the article e//u, has as yet 
not been issued. 

" Beitraége zur Kenntniss der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1896), being 
vol. xii. of the Assyriologische Bibliothek, edited by Friedrich Delitzsch and 
Paul Haupt. C/L. W. King’s review in The American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, vol. xiii. pp. 142 ff. 

8 That is, ‘ burning’ (ye), referring to certain symbolic rites in connec- 
tion with the incantations. Another series of incantations is called mag/@ 
WN); see Knut L. Tallquist, Die assyrische Beschwirungsserie Magla 
(Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennica, Tom. xx. No. 6; 1894) p. 23. 


® Instead of ps m7 yn? of the Received Text we must read, 
with Cornill, O93 ; the Peshita renders PAIN ; the Vul. 


gate, ut splendeat, limatus est; Cornill’s emendation has been adopted by 
Orelli, Bertholet, and Toy. 

10 See Professor Toy’s new English translation of Ezekiel in SBOT7. 
(New York, 1899), pp. 34 and 137, and his critical notes on the Hebrew 
text (Baltimore, 1899), p. 73, ll. 39 ff. 


1 The following D/O WN ‘at the head of the two roads’ 
in the Received Text is a gloss on the preceding yw DN (Arab. &35,2 
md frige ; in Rabbinical Hebrew the part of the lung from which the lobes 


of the lung (FIN) 93IN) branch off is called HIN ‘mother’). C/. the 
Latin epithet of Hecate: Zrivia, Greek rpiodirec. 
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2 For £4)", probably ‘ancestral image,’ see H. P. Smith on 1 Sam. 
19%. In the glossary appended to Kautzsch’s Zextdibel (Freiburg i. B. 
1899) Zeraphim is supposed to denote in that passage an image of Yahweh. 
The plural seems to be amplificative ; cf. the references in Toy’s critical 
notes on Ezekiel, p. 87, 1. 4. 


IPI ODP OOP? ON VY 733 Wy 
7333 —Hugo Grotius remarks in his Annota- 


tiones in Vetus Testamentum, on Ezek. 217! (Heb. **): Nec dubitandum puto 
quin artes ille a Chaldwis ad Lydos,a Lydis ad Hetruscos venerint, Diod. 
Sic. ii, 29 says of the Chaldeans :—avréyovras éxi modi Kat pavtixie, 
pevor peAAdvrwr, Kai Tov Kadappoic, TGV dE Suoiatc, Tov 
éureipiav & Exovot kat tic olwvdy pavtixic, Te Kal Tepdtwv 
dodguc dé Kal Ta Tept lepooKoTiav axpuc émt- 
tuyzaverv vouitovtes. Diodorus speaks only of lepooxoria in general, and 

- does not refer especially to y7zaTcoxoria, just as the Vulgate has exta con- 
suluit for the Hebrew 35355) FIN, while the LXX. renders #rarocxor)- 

14 Not a human liver, as stated in Dr. Budge’s prefatory note prefixed to 
the volume ; cf. Dr. A. Boissier’s interesting ote sur un monument babylo- 
nien se ratportant a 1 Extispicine (Geneva, 1899), p. 3. 

18 kvAckouavreia, Aexavopavreia (or Aexavooxoria), Franz Delitzsch 
in his commentary on Genesis, fourth edition, p. 479, writes Aevxavoyavteia, 
and this mistake is reproduced in his Neuer Commentar tiber die Genesis 
(Leipzig, 1887), p. 483, as well as in Strack’s commentary (Miinchen, 1894), 
p. 136. For hydromantia, cf. Pliny xxxvii, 192: Anancitide in hydromantia 
dicunt evocari imagines deorum, synochitide teneri umbras inferorum evocatas, 
ete, Strabo, § 762 says: mapa roig Tépaacg of wat vexpoudvrece of 
Aeyduevoe Aexavoudvrerc Kai mapa 62 toig ‘Acoupiore of Xaddaior, rapa 
62 ‘Pwpaiorg ol Tuppy oi érrot. Tig Kai 6 Mwoge oi dta- 
tag wév apyac AaBdvrec ob gabdac Td yeipov. 

Assyr. Samnu. 

Assyr, kdsu, Aram. D5, Heb. 

Tt 


18 Assyr. me ana Samni innada. 


"ADIT OMI M99; so we. must supply, with 
Kautzsch’s 7extbibel (Freiburg i. B., 1899) following LXX., iva ri éxAéparé 
pov Td Kévdv Td apyvpovv. The words might be omitted if they were spoken 
after the cup had been found in Benjamin’s bag ; but in their present con- 
nection they are indispensable ; contrast Ball ad loc. 


Heb. NIT 13 IN WR NIT. 


*1 The Assyrian name for astrologer is 4a/@, and the interpreter of dreams 
is called 34’t/u, According to Professor Jastrow at the Oriental Congress 


held at Rome in Oct., 1899, Wen INe in 1 Sam, 1°8, is a denominative 
verb derived from this noun means, accord- 
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ing to Professor Jastrow, ‘I have dedicated him as a priest to Yahweh,’ 
See Bulletins of the Congress, No. 9, p. 15, and the present number of this 
JOURNAL, p. 8259. 

The stem of d3ipu is (so Pretorius in Literaturblatt fur orien. 
talische Philologie, 1884, p. 197), cf. &iptu (constr. Spat) ‘incantation’; initial 
‘) appears in Assyrian as N; see my Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 
1879), p. 48,n. 3; Delitzsch, Assyr. Grammar, $41; Assyr. Handwérterbuch, 
p. 247. Heb. (Dan. 1% 2%) and Aramaic (Syr. 
or 486/4) are Babylonian loan-words, 

°4 Assyr. Sa zerudu elu, not ‘noble’ as Zimmern (of. cit., p. 87, n. 6; p. 
11g, 1. 30) translates. Cf. Lev. 217! and Canon Driver’s new English 
translation of Leviticus in SBOT., p. 91. 

25 Assyr. igh end, literally, ‘ starrdugig,’ that is, ‘ staardugig, affected 
with cataract ;’ cf. English ‘to stare, star-blind,’ e/c. (Heb. yop 
1 Kgs. 144; 1 Sam. 4% ; see also Professor Macdonald’s 
in vol. xiv. of ae JouRNAL, 1895, p. 57). The Vulgate renders the Heb. 
wys Soon , Lev. 21°: albuginem habens in oculo; the Peshita has 


oF 
ficiaw; cf Tob. 2”. LXX. renders in Lev. 21% mriddoc rode 
6¢8a2uob¢, which means, according to Hesychrius, padapd¢ Aedemopévoc 
rove bgSaduoic. Albugo denotes not only ‘white spot’ but also ‘white 
scales ;’ Pliny speaks of albugines capitis. In Arabic, ‘cataract’ is called 


3 whiteness in the eye.’ For cf. Wetzstein’s 


remark in Delitzsch’s commentary on Isaiah, 4” ed., p. 336, n.2. The 
rendering ‘ blear-eyed’ (see vol. xvii of this JoURNAL, p. 160 below) is very 
uncertain, Zimmern translates zagtu end: ‘cross-eyed,’ but this is un- 
doubtedly wrong. 

% Assyr. Sinnd,; cf. Zimmern, of, cit., p. 97, n. p. 119, 31. 

Assyr. 8a ubdnu nagpat; Zimmern, of. cit., p. 97, 1. p. 119, 1. 31. 

98 Assyr, 8a ina gdmti u ina mindti8u 8uklule (Zimmern, of. cit., p. 119, 
1, 28). We must, of course, read, with Jensen, gémtu (Heb. MIP 1 Sam. 


16’, Arab. game or gaume, Syr. instead of gattu 
(Delitzsch, Handworterbuch, p. 207°); ga@mtu corresponds to while 


mindti is the equivalent of Heb. RNY). Mindti is the plural of Heb. 1%) 


‘species’ (cf. it has no connection with minu (=minyu) ‘ num- 
ber,’ Aram, PI; cf. Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xiii. p. 


cexliii. n. 14; Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Feb. 1889, vol. viii. No. 
69, p. 17°; Bettr. sur Assyr. i, 124; contrast Delitzsch, Prolegomena (Leipzig, 
1886), p. 143; Handwérterbuch, p. 417°. 

*® Not ‘leprosy,’ as Zimmern translates, It might be well to state in this 
connection that ‘leprosy’ in the Bible is a generic name for a variety of 
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skin diseases including Psoriasis, scabies, and lues venerea, also leucoderma 
or albinism (Lev. 13"), efe.. There is no evidence that the various features 
of cutaneous affections described in the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus 
refer to true leprosy (Lepra Arabum or Elephantiasis Gracorum),; cf. Mr. 
Clifton H. Levy’s abstract of my lecture on ‘‘ Medical and Hygienic Fea- 
tures of the Bible,” in Zhe Independent, New York, July 13, 1899, p. 1907"; 
and the synopsis of my paper on ‘‘The Sanitary Basis of the Mosaic 
Ritual” in the Bulletins of the Twelfth Oriental Congress (Rome, 1899), No. 
13, p. 7; also critical notes on Numbers 6" in SBOT, 

%” Cf. Zimmern, of. cit., p. 119 below, note ¢ and Lev. 21%, 618% ; Num, 
1819, 

31 See Cheyne-Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica, s. v. ‘* Amraphel.” 

® Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), p. 62. 

88 Eveddpayoc éx MavriBiBawy ; cf. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies (Leipzig, 
1881), p. 149. Sumerian Z£x-me-dur-an-ki was pronounced Lvveduranki, 
For the assimilation of the 2 to the following m, see Haupt, Die akkad. 
Sprache (Berlin, 1883), p. 8; and for the change of m and 2, idid., p. 6; cf. 
Leitschrift fiir Assyriologie, vol. ii (1887), pp. 263, 265 ff. and Zimmern, of. 
cit., p. 116, note a; p. 119, 1. 23; see also Bloomfield’s paper on the corre- 
lation of v and m in Vedic and later Sanskrit in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. xiii, p. xevii. 

4Gen. Cf. Haupt, Der keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht (Leip- 
zig, 1881), p. 28, n. 28; Alfred Jeremias, /zdubar-Nimrod (Leipzig, 1891), 
P. 37- 

Cf, Jude 14: EBdouos ard sauc’étd sdbe emna Adém, Enoch 
60°; ibid. 93°, dna sdbe* taualadkt bagadémit sanbat. Cf. R. H. Charles’s 
articles on the Ethiopic Book of Enoch and the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, and G, Beer’s new translation 
of the book in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
Testaments (Freiburg i. B., 1899). 


% Cf. Heb. ‘between’ and ‘discrimination, dis- 
cernment, insight.’ Assyr. ina deri8unu means ‘ between them, among 
them, in the midst of them ;’ see Beitrage zur Assyriologie, vol. i. p. 160, n. 
**, The Assyrian stem N")3 or 5} ‘to discern,’ must be connected with 
the Hebrew stem J, g. Ezek. 20° ODD 

Tt 
DPW IST, Targ. YON) ‘1 will separate, sever,’ but LXX, 
Vulg. eligam, Pesh. (cf. the passive participle ‘ selected,’ 
1 Chr. 7 9% 16; fem. FYI ‘select, choice,’ Neh, 5"). “It is there- 


fore not necessary to read in 1 Sam. 178, with Weir-Driver; Kittel- 
Kautzsch, Budde, Léhr, H. P. Smith (cf. Zimmern, of. cit., p. 90, n. 6), 
VV} (so Targ.) instead of the received 4") (so Thenius, Wellhausen, 


Siegfried-Stade, Gritz), following LXX. é«Aéfaode, Vulg. eligite, Pesh. 

aa, and the parallel passages 1 Kgs. 18° Josh. 24'* 2 Sam. 24, For 

the infinitive in Eccl. (Ges.-Kautzsch, p) LXX. has 
Tt 
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bre abtove (6 Sedc), Vulgate ut probaret cos (Deus), Pesh. el 

Ja. (cf. Euringer ad Joc.), In Ethiopic “VJ means ‘to penetrate.’ 
It is not impossible that “fj is a secondary development of the root 

just as in Deut. 32" and in Gen. 1° must be con. 


nected with Arabic raffa, rafrafa (= ‘to 
expand and flap the wings;’ see my remarks in Hebraica, i. 178, n. 4; Beitr. 2, 
Assyr. i. 166; iii. 580, 1, 35. In the same way =) (cf. Arabic y= 
may be a secondary development of ja ie) . Cf. also Arab, 
‘to test, to examine’ and the infinitive 


‘to test, prove’ in Eccl. g', Targ. WY999, Vulg. ut curiose intelligerem; 
it is by no means necessary to read (with LXX. «ai xapdia pov oburay ldov 
tovro and Pesh. La wade) FANT Euringer ad 
Another secondary stem derived from the same root “\§} is the Pie/ WS 


‘to make plain,’ in Deut. FINA AX AND 


AV. ‘began to declare this law,’ ¢.¢. ‘to make clear, expound’); 27° 


(207 ANT ANAT 9D AN OY 
Hab. 12 NUP MMA Oy IN IAD, ‘write, 


the vision plainly on tablets so that it may be read fluently’). Barth's com- 


bination of Heb. "NS with Arab, rt is, of course, impossible. re . 


means originally, like Heb. VI. ‘to transfer,’ then ‘to translate, 
interpret, explain’ (cf. German dbertragen, dbersetzen). The use of the 


preposition |.»_¢ in connection with rot makes this perfectly plain 
(wl wel amid Us pe ais aie 
The synonym ‘to make plain’ (xslt 

XSRl,) may be a transposition of rs! , influenced by eye ‘to speak 
plain Arabic’ BANS oye); cf. the German 


phrase mit Jemand Deutsch reden or ‘to talk plain English’ etc. 
8 Op. cit., p. 85, n. 8. 


For the Heb. ONT DDL MIT the Peshite 


who gaze at the heaven and the stars save thee,’ Targ. 2D Wt 
PIM ‘who observe (19) the heavenly 
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yodiac and gaze at the stars.’ Hitzig, in his commentary on Isaiah (Heidel- 
berg, 1833), suggested HU? AM aie Himmelskundigen, who have a 
knowledge of the heavens (in Kautzsch’s Zextbibel: die des Himmels kundig 
sind) from “\5f} = Arab. (cf. Arab. ‘ astronomer’), 
In his commentary on Daniel (Leipzig, 1850), p. 29 below, Hitzig proposed 
to read M373, perf. Hif. of p13? Eccl. and above, note 
36; see also Hitzig’s Psa/men, vol. ii. (Leipzig, 1865), p. 415 (ad Ps. 139°). 
The omission of the relative pronoun before \"\;} would, however, be 
rather harsh, and it would be better to read 3 as perfect Qa/ of “J or 
‘113, with the prefixed article as relative pronoun as in Josh. 10% (E*) 
InN WIN; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 138, p; Konig, 
- Syntax, §52; Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhdltnisse des Arabischen (Ley- 
den, 1898), § 192); Wright-de Goeje® vol. i. p. 269, D (ang/l Ac Pr La, 
‘grateful for what he has,’ lit. ‘for the with him,’ instead of Ac é 
Pt ¥) et). This is preferable to transposing WRD and reading 


STOP IND? Jer. 40: PANT 
m3 YI NS). For the use of the Hebrew article as a relative see 


also D, B. Macdonald’s note in The American Journal of Semitic Languages, 
vol. xiii. p. 213. 


It is, of course, impossible to take (with Gesenius, Lehrgebaude, § 126°) 
"37 as a construct state in @; nor is there a plural in @ in Assyrian 
(against my Sumer. Familiengesetze, p. 23, n. § and Delitzsch’s Assyr. 
Grammar, § 67, 5); Assyr. pargu reStdtu must be explained as a compound 
like for (Hebraica, ii. 98, n. 2; xi. 19. 27) 
or PSN M5 (Ges.-Kautzsch, § 124, n). The pointing "39 is not so 


radical an emendation as the substitution of m3 (cf. Aram. ry Dan. 


2 44 57-11 and the Heb. verb “Vf} ‘to cut up, divide,’ 1 Kgs. 3% °%; 
Ps. 136) or (ef. DIM JAM Prov. 16; MD? Prov. 
21° 24", parallel to Vulg. inspector cordis=servator anime, 
Targ. *9NJ, Pesh. \p=), although fain is used in modern Hebrew for 
‘astronomer.’ evidently refers to the ‘astronomers’ Arabic 


to the ‘astrologers’ (Arab. Syr. Leases Jas). For 
the Babylonian calculations of the new moon, efc., ¢f. Die babylonische 
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Mondrechnung by F, X. Kugler, S. J. (Freiberg i. B., 1900). A combination 


of with Arab. ‘to cut into large pieces’ Lets 
Ls) is impossible (against Gesenius, Jesaia, vol. ii. p. 554; Delitzsch, 


Jesaia‘, p. 475); nor can or be combined with Arab, ro 
‘to know.’ It will therefore be best to read O'79Y% I7D;7 ‘who observe 
the heaven.’ i 

39 For the frequent confusion of “} and “) see notes on the English trans. 
lation of Joshua in SBOT. (New York, 1899), p. 63,1. 27. In the same way 
we should, perhaps, read ia) instead of the Targumic Pr; 3. 
The corruption may have been intentional, to assimilate the word to 


INT ‘liar.’ 


40 The Targ. renders Pra , Pesh. Boop 1202] 


z. ‘enchanters, necromancers’; cf. Roediger’s Chrestom. Syr.® s. », 
Ybas]; Lagarde, Nominalbildung, p. 111, 1. 17 (Register und Nachtrage, p. 
65); Schwally in Stade’s Z4 7. xi. 179. The cuneiform prototype of the 
Babylonian word caxyoipag has as yet not been discovered, but ary (cf. 


Targ. necromancy ;’ see Dal. 
man’s Worterbuch) is evidently derived from Assyr. 278 tH zakdru ‘to pro- 
nounce the name of a god, to swear ;’ cf. Zimmern, of. cit., p. 55 (Surpu, iii, 


14). Delitzsch’s Assyrian dictionary gives this verb under “Wd; isqur, 


however, is nothing but phonetic spelling for zzkur: the s is due to partial 
assimilation of the z to the following 4, and the ¢ instead of £ to the follow. 
ing u-vowel ; cf. my ASKT. 50, 19. 22. 25. 28, see also Beitr. 2. Assyr.,i, 
76,n. 2 and above, note 2. For (= Heb. DJ, Syr. and bead) 


see my remarks in the critical notes on Ezekiel, p. 82, 1. 24, and for the 
partial assimilation zéid., p. 67,1. 13; Isaiah, p.152,1.39. Cf. below, notes 
60 and 120. Delitzsch’s Assyrian dictionary gives ni3u(¢. e. the form gitl of 
on p. 482°. 


The Peshita reads (Targ. NID) OY) Ns Lope. 
In the LXX. we must insert, with Theodotion, at the beginning of 
v. pdyepav ta pavteia (or Tode aitijc, Kal (or 
é§apSnoovrat), This clause was omitted in LXX. owing to the simi 
larity of toig pavrecg and tode paxytdc. It was probably added in the 
margin and crept in afterwards, in its corrupt form péyapav éni rove 
paxntacs avtov, into the text at the beginning of v.*. This doublet 
in v.37 is not ‘‘an accidental repetition from the similar words of 
v. 36" (so Streane, Zhe Double Text of Jeremiah, Cambridge, 1896, p. 
292) but the misplaced corrupt remnant of the original clause at the 


beginning of v. *. For (read = varreia cf. Is. 16° where 
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on LXX. has uavreia cov for the Heb. while Pesh. 
reads len Aquila has in Jer. 50%, 
b, aed rove ékAextobc, which is an additional confirmation of the reading D3, | 

wit : 
> combination of this with yrs (Targ. has 
Pesh. for the Hebrew is impossible; Sard ‘ vision- 

ary, dreamer,’ and faSdéru ‘to interpret’ (Haupt, 4ST. p. 205, No. 27; 


lexicographic assyrienne (Paris, 1883), p. 77; Zimmern in Gunkel’s. Schép- 
fung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), p. 428. Bire abre-ma means ‘I saw 


or ON AN and ¢abrit corresponds to NYM 
Dan. 2" or DY Dan. 7? Gf. wv. ); Hed. DOM 
Job. For pl. Sundei ‘dream,’ cf. Arab. 
‘dream;’ see also critical notes on Daniel, p. 15,1. 52. In Assyrian, Suttu i 
‘dream’ is differentiated from s2¢tu (7) “sleep;’ see HW. 246. For i 


5. Nimr. Ep. 50, 210; 6, 44; ZA. iv. 26, 1. 38) occur in Assyrian side by | i 
y side ; cf. HW. 639°, 549", 183°. In 1. 196 of the cuneiform account of the ! lf 
Deluge (Haupt, Vimrod Ep., p. 142) we read Atra-xasis Sundta uSabri8u-ma 

piristi ilani caused Atra-xasis to see dreams, so he heard the decis- 
J ion of the gods;’ see Haupt in Schrader’s KA 7.? 78, 28; Guyard, Notes de i 


the name Afra-xasts or Xasis-atra = ZisovSpoc, see my remarks in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xvi. p. cxi. and the Bulletins ’ 

of the Twelfth International Oriental Congress (Rome, 1899), No. 18, p. II. a 
The relation of "Wwf Eccl. 8! and (Gen, 12-18 471) to Assyr. 
paséru is discussed in Beitr. z. Assyr. vol. i, p. 181, n. 2; see also below, 
note 116, as well as critical notes on Ezekiel, p. 86, 1.14; and for gi -gala) 


colossus in Ezek. 28% cf. Lev. 7° and Num. 18°. 


Assyr. 3abr@ can hardly be explained as a combination of the relative 
pronoun 8a and dard (so Jensen, ZA. vii. 174, n. 1; Zimmern, of. cit., p. 
86, n. 3), cf. for these forms Kratzschmar in Beitr. zur Assyriol., vol. i. p. 385); 
Sabra must be a Shaf‘el form just as Sangd ‘ sacrificer’ (cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., 
i, 160, n. 2; 178, n. 3) which may be connected with 3 ‘to sacrifice,’ 
HAW., p. 673° and 479°) ;. Sale@ ‘ outer wall,’ (HW., p. 662*) may be a simi- 
lar form. 

Cf. Zimmern, of. cit., p. 104, 1. 122. Heb. NDS (Prov. 20°) or 


ig 559-9), 4'3 (where we must read, following the LX X. rapa tiv 


rt; Lohr, ad 
“ Op. cit., p. 88, a. 2. 
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45 See the notes on the translation of Leviticus in SBO7., p. 61, 1. 20. 

46 See my note in Schrader's KA 7.?, 502, s. v. WY; Beitr. 2. Assyr., i. 
130, n. 2; Jensen, ZA. vii. 215; HW. 26°, 24%, 32°, 232. The doubling 
of the J in ry must be explained in the same way as the doubling of the 
J in mw Dan. 6" (so Bar, Strack ;—Ginsburg, Marti, incorrectly, 
Noldeke, Syr. Gr.? § ros. 

Heb, is used of the indication of the divine will in 1 Sam. 9g": 
ION WONT IT AN ONO 
PDYI Wy mM POR. It refers especially to answers of the deity in 
response to oracular enquiries or prayers (e. g. 1 Sam. 14°" 234 286 15 Jer, 
23°5 424 Mic. 3"), and although we find (1 Sam. 20") 
and Pon Kegs. cf. 2 Chr. and 
1 Sam. 4"), the verb denotes, as a rule, a favorable answer 
Payne-Smith, Zhes. Syr., col. 2925 above: propitius respondit, exaudivit); 
for omsy in 1 Kgs, 12" the parallel passage in 2 Chr. ro’ has Oy 


(cf. Is. 49° quoted below); see also Hos, 21-8 (149 is doubtful) and Eccl, 
10%, (For the passage in 1 Kgs. 12'* ff. compare Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 


vol. iv. p. 224, where Dr. Zehnpfund points out that the DIY or 
‘scorpions’ in Rehoboam’s answer refers to scarifying instruments (Assyr. 
sugagipu, syn. agrabi ) 

roy used especially in the sense of exaudire ; cf., ¢. g., Ps, 277: 330 
Ps. 60": ID “POM IAD FIOM 1937; 
ibid. TOM MOND 12995 Ps. 20% FAY DVI MA 
1 Chr. 21%; see also v.%* and 1 Kgs. 18% Ps, 
65°: TIN MIN NI: Ps. 8": 
See also Pss. 35 4? 13 178 184 (2 Sam. 224) 34° 607 
818 86!7 go® 102? 1185 119! 320! 138°; Is. 30° 41'7 467 65%; 
Gen. 35’; Jon. 28 Mic. 3 Zech. 10° Job 19’ 35%. In Ps. we must 
read 9°}}? instead of 99}? ; see Wellhausen, ad Joc, The obscure 


nia in the title of Ps. 88 might be interpreted to mean ‘to cause to 


respond, to make God grant the prayer’; cf. “5175 ‘for the offering of 
the azkarah,’ Pss. 381, 701, etc. 


For the Assyrian phrase annu kenu cf. Pss. 69 143'; for anni Salimti cf. 
Gen. 41"*; FY" pow AN ray” . There is no Assyr. annu = 
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uu J ensen). In the so-called Synchronous History annama may mean ‘in 
accordance with the manifestation of the divine will’; contrast Schrader’s 
KB i. p. 195, where annama is rendered dieses in 1. 3, and in 1. 7 auf beiden 


Seiten! Heb. jy may be connected with this Assyr. annx; it can hardly 
be derived from jay ‘ cloud.’ 


The phrase generally translated to testify against’ meant per- 
haps originally, ‘to augur, to omen, to portend’; for 5} ‘against’ c/. the 
use of this preposition in connection with 3°, 
(Jud. 9 6” Ps. 5'! Gen. 30°). 

In Eccl. 5'° is causative of see Bernstein's 


Syr. Chrest. Kirsch. (Leipzig, 1836), p. 381* below; Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
ed. Budge, 241, 17. We must read, with the Vulgate co guod Deus 


occupet deliciis cor cjus, 159 


being accusative depending on mayo: not genitive depending on 


is one idea ; therefore 139 
not D9 <f modern Arabic ‘to give one’s 


entire attention to a thing.’ 
“Cf. ian) , the title of the Assyrian general-in-chief, 2 Kgs. 18'" Is. 


2o', Assyr. térténu or tdrtdnu(H W., 716*); both zertu (HW., 51*) and *tdrtu 
are modifications of the original form *¢dértuz. For the connection of fA 


and Fy), we must remember that Ethiopic mamdhher means ‘teacher,’ 
Tt 


while the corresponding Assyr. mumd’iru (H W., 389°) means ‘ruler, com- 


mander ;’ cf. Heb. Deut. 20% Josh. 11° 3°; Jer. 52%. 


2 Kgs. 25° seems to be a gloss to Assyr. Sapir 
means both ‘scribe’ and ‘ruler’ (HW., 683°). Heb. "5D etc. is an 
Assyrian loan-word ; see notes on the English translation of Joshua in 
SBOT., p. 85,1. 27. The original meaning of “OD is ‘message,’ Assyr. 
Sipru, 

As to the etymology of mumd'ir, the Assyrian stem ma’dru ‘to send,’ 
cannot be separated from mdru ‘child’ and mdru ‘the young of an 


animal ;’ ¢f. Arab. muhr ‘foal,’ also “y ‘infant’ (Is. 49" 65%) and post- 
Biblical novy ‘foal; Assyr. dé@ru ‘child’ and ‘young of an animal’ 
(HW., 169%; ‘offspring’ 538°) and ‘bullock.’ The primitive 
meaning of the stem is ‘to be quick’ Heb. ); Assyr. 


mt’uru ‘to send’ means originally ‘to dispatch, to expedite ;’ muéru ‘the 


young of an animal,’ and mdrz ‘ child,’ mean originally ‘ quick, lively,’ just 
as we call a lively, spirited young girl a ‘filly,’ or speak of ‘casting one’s 


colt’s tooth,’ ¢f. Arab. ‘ij/ (Heb. 9939) ‘calf’ and ‘ quick,’ 
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and the German denominative verb kdlbern; "\P}{9 ‘skilled’ (cf. Prov. 


22° Ex. 7: AWAD WD wo; 
Ps. 45°: DID OY Arab. ‘skill’) means origi- 


nally ‘ quick, nimble, expedite’ (cf. our ‘ quick at figures’ and the collo- 
v 

quial German fix). Ethiopic makhdra (Syr. iors) ‘to train, to teach,’ means 

originally ‘to make “)pfy’ (Arab. pol). Cf. below, note 73. 


49 See Kittel’s critical notes on Chronicles (Leipzig, 1895), p. 80, 1. 49. 

5° For N% =f} see my remarks prefixed to Glossary I in Schrader’s 
KAT. p. 492 ; for & = 9B cf. Beitrage zur Assyriologie, vol. i. p. 98 below; 
vol. iii. p. 580, 1. 33; Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xvi. p. 
cvi. below ; Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 270 ff.; Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Grammar, § 49, a; note also Assyr. /atdnu = /a'utdnu, lamutinu (HW., p. 
386°), 

51 See of. cit., p. oI, n. 2. 

52 See Wellhausen’s Proigomena, third edition (Berlin, 1886), p. 412, 
below; the remark is omitted in the fourth edition (1895); cf. Reste ara- 
bischen Heidenthums (Berlin, 1887), pp. 145 and 167 below; Schwally in 
Stade’s ZA 7., xi. 172 (1891). 


Arab. (Lagarde, Materialien sur Kritik und Geschichte des 


Pentateuchs, vol. i. (Leipzig, 1867) p. 93, 1. 1. 

5+ Kautzsch remarks in the glossary appended to his 7extbibel (Freiburg 
i, B., 1899), s. v. Urim: Urim und Tummim (d. h. wahrscheinlich ‘* Licht, 
und Unschuld”), die heiligen Lose, durch welche die Priester den Willen Gottes 
erkundeten. Waiees nach 1s Sam. 14, 41 scheint, brachte das Los urim die Schuld 
dessen ans Licht, wegen dessen Gott befragt wurde, dagegen das Los tummim die 
Onschuld. 

55 Saul had tabooed all eating before sunset. The people fasted, but 
Jonathan, who was ignorant of his father’s adjuration, ate some honey. 
Yahweh_was offended by this transgression, and when Saul enquires 
whether or not he shall renew his attack on the Philistines, Yahweh does 
not respond (i. ¢. gives no favorable answer). Saul proceeds to discover 
the offender. The sacred lot is cast, first between the royal house and the 
people ; after it has been ascertained that the royal family, represented by 
Saul and Jonathan, is the guilty party, the lot is cast between the king and 
his son. Jonathan is found to be the offender, and is condemned to death, 
but rescued by the people. 

56 See Kautzsch’s article on ‘ Urim’ in Herzog-Plitt-Hauck’s Reat-Encyclo- 
padie, vol. xvi. (Leipzig, 1885), p. 228; Lagarde, MMittheilungen, vol. iii. 
(Géttingen, 1889), p. 352; Léhr’s new edition of Thenius’ commentary 
(Leipzig, 1898), p. 64; H. P. Smith’s Commentary on Samuel (New York, 
4899), p. 122. The Lucianic recension of LXX. (ed. Lagarde) reads: kal 
év re vig pov adixia, Kipie 5 dé¢ dhAovc. at ei réde 
elrotc, "Ev Aag adixia, dd¢ docéryta. The Vulgate reads: Quid est quod 
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non responderis servo tuo hodie? Si in me, autin Jonatha filio meo, est inigui- 
tas hac, da ostensionem,; aut si hac iniquitas est in populo tuo, da sanctitatem, 
Targ. and Pesh. agree with the received Hebrew text. 

51 See HW., pp. 71, 113°; Zimmern, of. cit., pp. 88, n. 5. 

58 ZTW., p. 70%. 

59 HTW., 138%; cf. Delitzsch’s Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of 
Assyrian Research (London, 1883), p. 53. 


6 Heb. wn may be connected with the Assyrian stem xa¢dzu ‘ to enclose’ 
(HW., 288°); of, Eth, haddna (Arab. Heb. 


‘bosom of a dress’ (cf. Arab. _,a> ‘bosom of a dress, pocket, purse ’); 
an s is not unfrequently changed into ¢ under the influence of an adjacent 
I; cf. PDD, Assyr. ‘appeasement of the wrath of the 


deity’ (Zimmern, of. cit., p. 92, n. 9); — wp ‘to bind’= 


Assyr. ga¢dru (HW. 590°); Ethiopic guacdra ; see Beitr. 2. Assyr., vol. i. 
p- 19, n. 27 and the remarks under D in Gesenius-Buhl", p. 555. 


may have been a sort of sacred dice-box from which 


the sacred dice were thrown. LXX. renders Ex, 28” Adyiov ; 
cf. Sir. 45'° and Ryssel’s new translation of Ecclesiasticus in Kautzsch’s 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments (Freiburg, 1899), p. 453, 
note 7, According to Hesychius Aéyiov or rather Aoyeiov was a kind of small 
bowl (eldo¢ xparnpicxov) cf. German War felbecher, ‘ dice-cup’; Etymol. Mag- 
num, Aoyeiov, onuaiver eldog xpatipoc; Suidas (ed. Bernhardy), Aoyeiov. rd 
pavreiov, 6 lepebe, év @ ol 1B’ Kai Aoyeiov, Td 
duxaornpiov), It is not necessary to suppose that the Urim and Thummim 
were regular dice marked with spots from one to six ; the sacred lot may 
have consisted of stones of different colors, small cubes or balls, perhaps 
one black and one white, so that H"\\N would practically correspond to 
our ‘black ball.’ The method of procedure may have been as follows, 
When Saul wanted to find out who had violated the taboo (cf. note 55) the 
sacred lot was cast first between the royal family and the people. 
The ‘black ball’ came out first; this showed that the royal family was 
guilty and not any of the people. Had Thummim come out first, it would 
have been necessary to try the people tribe by tribe; the first tribe that 
was ‘blackballed’ would have been tried clan by clan, and the first clan 
that was ‘blackballed’ would have been tried man by man, and the first 
individual that was ‘blackballed’ would have been considered to be the 
transgressor (cf. 1 Sam. 10*!), As the royal family, which was repre- 
sented only by Saul and Jonathan, was found to be the guilty party, it 
was sufficient to cast the lot but once more; if Urim had come out first 
Saul would have been the offender ; the fact that Thummim fell out of the 
oowyD jen showed that Saul was innocent, and Jonathan guilty of the 
violation of the taboo. It is hardly necessary to add that this explanation 
is to a great extent entirely conjectural. 
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® It is clear that Assyr. éakd/tu denotes some sort of receptacle, but it is 
not certain that it is a ‘ pouch’ or ‘ bag,’ it may just as well be a ‘case’ or 


‘box.’ The stem is 5}5) ‘to hold;’ cf. HW., p. 320%, and Heb. _ 
(9D Is. 40” is corrupt); 9. 


68 Zimmern (of. cit., p. 89, n. 5) thinks that Syriac NYP") ‘ miracle’ 
may be a Babylonian loan-word derived from piri8tu. 

64 See Zimmern, of. cit., pp. 117, 118: No. 24, ll. 8, 14, 16. 

& See Delitzsch, 7he Hebrew Language (London, 1883) p. 49. 

66 ="), however, was borrowed at a much later period than "39. 

6 For the ‘Stream of Mucr’ see notes on the English translation of Joshua 
in SBOT. (New York, 1899) p. 81, 1. 44. 

8 English heifer, German Farre, fem. Farse, may be a Semitic loan-word ; 
see my remarks in Beitr. 2. Assyr., vol. i. p. 114, below. 

69 Cf. Levit, 1321", 

© The greater portion of Gen. 15 is late, perhaps as late as the preceding 
chapter, Gen. 14. Possibly the first five verses only are pre-exilic. 

1 Col. ii, 11. 5 ff., cf. col. iii. 11. 17 ff. See Zimmern, of. cit., p. 83; ZA., 
xii. (1897) pp. 320, 324, 327 (issued May 1898). The English translations 
published in Geo. Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, ed. Sayce (London, 
1880), p. 94, and in the Records of the Past, New Series, vol. i. (London, 
1888), p. 150, are not reliable. 

Assyr. stbitti ana pan sibitti buxdde ilputd, 

3 Umd@ir bardti does not mean ‘I commanded the diviners,’ but ‘I 
caused them to give a f")j"1’; cf. above, note 48, and Zimmern, of. cit., 


p. 99, n. #; the Ped is denominative in these cases. It is possible that 


Arabic in the phrase lam tu'ti hdd el- 
amr el-mihare ‘thou hast not taken up the matter in the right way,’ has 
some connection with this stem “\;}?}. . For the development of the mean- 

ings of the stem “Wf% cf. our English ‘expedient,’ which means both 
* quick’ (originally ‘ relieved of impediments’) and ‘ advisable.’ 

™ Cf. Exod. 25%, For the golden table of the showbread see the English 
translation of the Psalms in SBO7., p. 220, 1. 28. 

% Contrast Josephus, iii. 6°; 107. 

6 For the origin of the custom of eating unleavened bread at the Passover 
(cf. above, note 60) see notes on Ezekiel in SBOT. (Eng.), p. 199, 1. 40; 
cf. Benzinger, Heb. Archéologie (Freiburg i. B., 1894), p. 432 below. 

™ Cf. notes on Leviticus in SBOT. (Eng.), p. 96, 1. 30; Dillmann- 
Ryssel’s commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, p. 653 below. 

78 In the Hebrew ritual the number of the showbreads was limited to one 
dozen, in accordance with the number of the twelve tribes. The breads 
were offered on behalf of the Israelites (Lev. 245). 

1 Three dozens are mentioned in 11, 33, 61, 138 of the first ritual text a 
published by Zimmern (of. cit., pp. 98, 100, 104); six dozens (for three 
tables) in 1. 44 (p. 98); for one dozen, as in the Hebrew ritual (cf. above, 
note 78) see the references given by Zimmern, of. cit., p. 94, 5, a. 
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& See Zimmern, of. cit., p. 98, ll. 33, 43, 45, 473 of pris Jud. 9", Arab. 


Kalaw matge, Ethiopic metgat, The fifth form of the verb means in Arabic 
‘to smack one’s lips with relish’ or rather ‘to cluck’ (French claguer, 
German schnalzen); 7. e. ‘to make a noise by bringing the tongue in contact 


with the roof of the mouth’ (Act 0), 


just as YY ‘unleavened bread’ is derived from {30 ‘to sip with 


delight,’ Is. 66"; ¢f. Arab. aS ‘sugar cane’); it 
means, originally, ‘something sweet,’ like Assyr. mutgu, not ‘something 
insipid,’ as Ges.-Buhl!? supposes. In Arabic unleavened dough is called 


(cf. Syr. leaven (Heb. is re: The verb 


means ‘to bake hastily unleavened bread ' 1d! 
xicly The primitive meaning of the stem “\f)§) is 


‘to loosen’ (HW., p. 522°) ¢. e. with reference to dough, ‘ to make light.’ 
81 See v. R. 24, 18 c. d (cf. HW., 436* below); ZA. iv. p. 156, No. 2 (¢/f. 

Jensen, Kosmol. 279, n. 2). 

- 8 J] shall discuss this term in a special paper. 


Bpaxiova Kai ra ovaybvia Kad 7d Evvorpov, Pesh. Jase Arab. 
Kail, du. 

% Ger, Labmagen. Rennet is connected with Ger. gerinnen ‘to curdle, 
to coagulate.’ A preparation of the mucus membrane of the rennet stom- 
ach of suckling calves (rennet ferment, Ger. Za) is used for curdling milk. 

85 Or psalterium, Ger. Psalter or Blittermagen, 

_ %& See Aristoph, Zgu. 356. 1184; cf. Pliny, viii, 180. 

81 See W. Robertson Smith Zhe O. 7. in the Jewish Church, 24 ed. 
(London, 1892), p. 384, note. 

88 Steuernagel (1898) translates cin Vorderbein; so, too, J. D. Michaelis 
(Gottingen, 1788): ein Schulterstick. 

8° Compare Num, 

% See Lev. ro'4; Exod. °8; cf. Num. 6% 1818, 

They are often termed mn and pie ‘ wave-. 
breast’ and ‘thigh of presentation.’ ‘Wave’ means ‘to move to and fro 
toward the altar,’ to symbolize the presentation of the gift to Yahweh. See 
notes on Leviticus in SBOT. (Eng.), p. 70, 1. 19. 

% vy. R. 60, 61. The tablet (size about 1134 x 7 in.) was found, in 1881, 
by Hormuzd Rassam in an earthenware coffer buried, about three feet 
below the surface, in a corner of a chamber of the ancient temple of the 
Sun-god at Sippar, the present Aboo Habba, about sixteen miles southwest 
of Baghdad. For the representation of the Sun-god’s shrine at the top of 
the obverse see notes on Isaiah in SBO7.(Eng.), p. 180, and Proc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch, June 7, 1881, p. 109; Transactions of the Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. 
viii. p. 164; cf. sbid., p. 175. 
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% Dr, Peiser in Schrader’s XZ. iii. part 1 (Berlin, 1892), p. 181, 1. 10 
translates Schenkelfieisch ; this would be, in the case of beef, the ‘round’ 


(Heb. pw ‘thigh’) between the rump (Heb. Bi , Ger. Nierenstick or 
Schwanzstick) and the leg. But Assyr. sdédnu denotes ‘the loins’ (Heb. 
D'S) between the hip-bone and the false ribs, According to Delitzsch’s 
new cuneiform chrestomathy, p. 17, No. 133, the ideogram is supposed to 
denote ‘loin, hip, thigh, leg,’ as well as ‘the place at the feet (ISI) 


or at the side of a person,’ which is, of course, impossible ; see also HW., 
p. 491°. 

4 Cf. Lev. 78; Josephus, Anz. iii, 9'. 

*® Dr. Joh. Jeremias in his inaugural dissertation Die Cultustafel von 
Sippar (cf. Beitr. . Assyr., vol. i. p. 274, col. v. 1. 11) translates Ricktheil 
(whatever that may mean', but in his commentary (p. 286 = p. 19 of the 
reprint) he substitutes ‘ribs,’ and this mistake is reproduced in Dillmann- 
Ryssel’s commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, p. 423 below. Dr. Peiser, 
7, renders ‘tendons,’ but arkatu corresponds to Heb. (Arab. 


os wdrik or wirk) and means ‘rump’ or ‘buttock; cf. Exod. 28%: 
linen breeches Arkatu represents a form wdri- 
katu (see my Sumer. Familiengesetze, p. 15, n. 3): it is by no means 
necessary to read throughout arkdtu, fem. plur. of ark@(HW., p. 242°). 
The os", that is, ‘ nates’ (not ‘ the thigh’), was looked upon as the seat 


of procreative power; see W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, sec. 
ed., p. 380; Gen. 35" 1 Kgs, 2 Chr. 6°. 
%6 Assyr, bu’dné 168), Peiser leaves the word untranslated. 
9% Assyr. mi&il, For the connection of this word with Heb, Sppiey , that 


is, a poetic line consisting of two hemistichs, see my note on Prov. 1° in 
A. Miiller’s and E. Kautzsch’s Crit, Ed. of the Heb, Text of Proverbs. 


Assyr/ This is DIDNT. not DID. 
In Arabic ye hir§ (for kdri8) denotes especially the second stomach 
(Ger, Metzmagen or Haube) of ruminants, known as reticulum or ‘ honey- 
comb stomach,’ on account of the hexagonal cells formed by the folds of 
its mucous membrane. The verb 6 means ‘to be folded’ or ‘ wrin- 


kled’ (Uda); see Lagarde, Bildung der Nomina, p. 44,1. 20. Dr. Jere- 
tmias, /, ¢., translates die Halfte vom Bauche (so, too, HW. 356°); in the 
Commentary he substitutes Bauchlappen. Dr. Peiser renders das halbe 
Bauchfleisch; this would be ‘half of the flanks.’ For the Syriac form 
keris, kdrsé see my remarks in Hebraica, vol. i, p. 228, n. 1. 

_  Assyr. girbu (Heb. refers especially to the viscera in the thoracic 


cavity (heart, lungs, etc.), while £ar3« denotes the viscera in the abdominal 
cavity (stomach, liver, etc.); contrast Dillmann on Lev. 1°, This is import- 
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ant for Exod. 12°. The girdu (Ger. Brusteingeweide) is separated from the 
hariu (Ger. Baucheingeweide) by the diaphragm or midriff (Arab. ols 
La ‘separating veil,’ Heb. pin on ‘dividing membrane’). 


Arabic ‘heart’ is probably with (see Ges.-Buhl" s, 7.) 


For the change of / and r cf. D°Y9PT ‘hips’ Aram. Ryan; AML 
‘chains,’ Arab. ; SISDON ‘widow,’ Arab. Mand. 
NVDW ‘disciple’ for Nyaon (Néldeke, Mand. Gr. § 54). Arab. 
wy5 gurd means * hypochondriac region.’ Peiser /. c. translates das halbe 
Innere des Fleisches (?'); Jeremias, die Halfte vom Gekrose.i, e. ‘mesentety,’ 
thinking probably of J#ster (stomach, intestines — omentum of @ calf) and 
Rindskaldaunen. But this would be 4ar8u (cf. not givbu. 


100 Assyr. gursinu, dual gurstnd, plur. p. 355°) i. ¢. the 
part of the leg between the knee and the foot (Heb. O°3"\39), the knee- 


joint or knuckle (not the ankle bone). Cf Heb. 2072 wp nd 


Ps, 18%", Syr. 30.0 (with partial assimilation of the D to the initial P 
(cf. note 105). For interchange between / and x see note 104. 

101 Assyr. digar me Siri. In the passage of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic 
quoted HW., p. 634° s. v. "NOY, we must read, not me Sri = Heb. Pi 


Jud. 6" Is. 65* (Arab. al mdrage or ne) but Sfri, that is, 


‘roasted meat’ (Heb. "oy 3, cf. 1 Sam. 215); see below, note 107. 
Dr. Alfred Jeremias, Holle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern (Leipzig, 1900), 
p. 16, translates Namen und Gedichtniss. Digaru is, of course, identical 
with post-Biblical ‘earthen pot,’ Arab. (cf. Frunkel, Aram. 
Fremdworter im Arabischen, p. 63). 

12 Cf, 11, 52, 80, 83, 86, 109, 164, 167, 170, 173, 176, 179, 182, 185 of ritual 
text 2 (Nos 1-20) published by Zimmern (pp. ror ff.), also text 4(p. 111), 1. 9. 

08 Cf, text a, ll. 52, 109; si/gu is omitted in Il. 80, 83, 86, 164, 167, 170, 
173, 176, 179, 182, 185. 

104 T learn from Professor Zimmern that his reading xin¢d for the ideo- 
gram ME-KAN is based on the fact that we find in K. 6060 (which will be 
published as No. 56 of his texts) xi-in-¢a in the same context where we find, 
as arule ME-KAN. See also ii.R. 40, No. 1, 27 and Peiser, Babylonische 
Vertrage (Berlin, 1890), p. 289, ad No. cvii. 1. 9(p. 150). For the inter- 


change between and / cf. Heb. = Assyr. nedu 


‘lion,’ Arab. po ‘image,’ 84S ‘ daughter-in-law’ = Assyr. calmu, kalldtu 
Syr. Naj.ad = Assyr. ligtul, etc. (Beitr. 2, Assyr., vol. i, p. 17, note 20). 
Ethiopic ‘tribute’ = Assyr. Ezr. 7%) (Cf. Beitr. 


Assyr., vol, i. p. 161 below). There are a number of curious Semitic loan- 
words in Ethiopic, ¢. g. adjdm, plur. adidmdt = Assyr. adndti (see critical 
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notes on Isaiah, p. 133, 1. 22); maSmar ‘line, verse’= Assyr. mudard (HW. 
421") or musard ; with partial assimilation of the s to the following m:; 
mazmar, which may be influenced by tazamdra ‘to quote, refer to.’ - 


105 S/-gu is written with the character NUN, which is, as a rule, used for 
gil (contrast Jensen in Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung, vol. i. p. 320, 
note 2 = p. 39 of Jensen’s thesis, Munich, 1885); see No. 4 of Zimmern’s 
texts (pl. xxiii) 1. 109; No. 5 (pl. xxiv) 1. 109; No. 6 (pl. xxiv) 1. 52; No. 
11 (pl. xxvii) 1. 109; traces of NUN are visible in No. 12 (pl. xxix) 1. 109; 
in No. 4 (pl. xxiii) rev. 2, No. 5 (pl. xxiv) obv. 53, and in No. 7 (pl. xxv) | 
1, 52 the word is not preserved. If we read ¢i/gu, the initial Y must be 


explained as partial assimilation of the initial J) to the final 1); cf. the - 


remarks above, at the end of note 40 as well as note 60; see also Néldeke’s 
Mandaic grammar, § 50. 


_ 106 Cf, r Sam. 215; Is. 441619; Ex. 128. It is possible that Sy ‘to pray’ 
(Assyr. ¢ué/d) means originally ‘to roast, to sacrifice ;’ cf, Heb. VY ‘to 


pray’= Arab, r= ‘to sacrifice,’ especially ‘to slaughter the sacrificial 
lamb’ (Brats). In Ezek. 8'' “Uy is used of the sweet smoke of 
incense (poy miopn Ty); is a gloss). ‘to pray,’ 


on the other hand, means ‘to appeal’ to God as the Supreme Judge, to 
ask Him to render a decision ; cf. Ges.-Buhl’® s. v. mon . In Ethiopic, 
caldwa means ‘to roast,’ and ¢all/dya ‘to pray’; but this a sec- 
ondary differentiation. The word NPYSY ‘prayer’ shows that the stem 
of Sy ‘to pray’ is \. It is not impossible that there is some connec- 
tion between ny and Wp (Assyr. galé, HW., p. 585*) cf. Aram. XPS 
‘earth’ = According to Zimmern in Ges.-Buhl!® 689° in 
Jud. 5% is a dialectical byform of EA) in the following clause, but this 
is improbable. 


101 Cf, ZA. ii. 280; v, 85; HW., 668%. The correct rendering ‘roast’ has 
been suggested by Jensen; cf. Zimmern, of. cit., p. 95,n.5. From the 
Assyrian point of view it would be possible to regard Sumd ‘to roast’ as 


a Shafel of ‘to glow, to be hot’. (dx! tol 


ley=) just as fy\Y ‘to be like’ might be explained as a Shaf‘el of 


Assyr. ‘to be like,’ caus. (pronounced wSevt) ‘I made like’ 
(A W., p. 82"). Inthe same way Assyr. Sakdnu ‘to make’ could be explained 


as a Shaf‘el of Samad ‘heaven’ asa Shaf‘el of ma ‘ water’ (cf. critical 
notes on Isaiah, p. 157, 1. 22); 2pU ‘to weigh, asa Shaf‘el of 55 , Assyr. 


Sardgu ‘to steai’ as a Shaf‘el of rigu ‘empty,’ Aram. PD, cf. Assyr. 
sardgu ‘to pour out,’ p. §12*. 
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108 It would be more correct to spell the word with ¥; contrast Eth. 
sar'e: ‘seed,’ generally written with X{ for Y. The exact equivalent of 
is Eth. Sawdya: ‘to ripen’ (of grain); Joel 
Arab. Sypiene ‘ripe, thoroughly cooked’ (¢/. alo ‘to ripen’) is a later 
differentiation of = Assyr. Suma. 

109 Assyr. Su’ (Zimmern, of. cit., p. 55, 1. 35; HW., p. 632°). Cf. Syr. 


‘to sacrifice,’ and ‘sheep;’ see Lotz, Ziglathpileser (Leipzig, 
1880), p. 171, n. 2; ¢f. Brockelmann, s. v. and HW., p. 480%. The 
Bedouins still live chiefly on bread and milk; a , a Sheep or a goat 
(Exod. 125) is eaten only when there is a guest (cf. geivp lepebow, Od. 144"), 
The settled population of Syria hardly eat any meat but mutton. 

10 Cf, critical notes on Isaiah, p. 204, ad p. 102, 1. 20. 

1 WW., p. 666%. The two passages there quoted were discussed in my 


paper ‘“‘On the Etymology of Heéraica, vol. iii. (Jan. 1887), 
p. 


12 Cf, Levy’s Neuhebr. Worterbuch, 5.0 also Silgu = 
beta vulgaris (cf. Brockelmann s. z. fads) has eins no connection 
with this stem ; it may be derived from = oy Gen. 40", 41°?; Deut. 


2g” 9D MD Pesh. ao flo. 


13 Cf, text a, published by Zimmern, Il. 36, 72, 113, 121, 153; text 4, ll. 
15. 

M4 See Zimmern, of. cit., p. 95,6. For Assyr. mudkinu (HW., p. 313*) 
‘humble, poor,’ Heb, see Ges.-Buhl'® s. v.; the stem may be 


cf. post-Biblical Dw 3° fd ‘to concentrate one’s attention to God,’ 

etc., ‘devotion; so muSkinu means originally ‘attentive,’ then 
TTT 

‘devout,’ and finally ‘humble, poor’ (*3y, y)- I stated in note 54 of 


my lecture on ‘‘ The Book of Ecclesiastes,” Oriental Studies (Boston, 1894) 
p. 275) that Assyr. was equivalentto Heb. Soann. In the 


Old Testament we have: 939 MA? ON 
Sam. PBI MPI Job po NO NI 


ON NPD DD. Ps. 78° Cf. v. Bathgen’s render- 


ing wankelmithig is inaccurate ; ONY 0399 NO Ny" 
DV 2 Chr. 20%. 

15 See Lev. 5"-"'; cf. 128 14°! 278. An ephah is equal to 77 American 
pints (see notes on Ezekiel, in SBOT., p. 198, 1. 50); consequently 7, ephah 
is nearly 4 peck or about 4 lbs. of flour, which would be worth, in this 
country, about 15¢. while two squabs or young pigeons would cost 40 or 
sog. 
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U6 Albrecht Ritschl, Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und 
Verséhnung, vol. ii. chapter iii, §§ 24, 25, second edition (Bonn, 1874), pp. 
186-208 ; third edition (1889), pp. 187-212. Contrast W. Robertson Smith, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, second edition, (1892), p. 381, n. 1. 
Rashi remarks ad Gen. 32*' that "YS in connection with ny, NOM, 


and £936 means ‘to wipe off,’ and that the verb is Aramaic (JN 9) 
Map nw? 723 NOM py TDD 
Ryssel, Exodus und Leviticus, p. 466. For the connection between "53 


‘to rub, to wipe off, to atone’ (cf. FIP Ps. 51311 Is. 43% 449%) and 
"55 ‘asphalt,’ (lit. ‘rubbing, smearing, daubing’), compare Arab. 


which means both ‘to wipe off, to deterge,’ and ‘to rub, to anoint,’ (Heb. 
rw) ; ‘to measure, to survey,’ on the other hand, is an Aramaic 


(or rather Assyrian) loan-word (= Assyr. maSdxu with ,; >: see above, 
note 42. 

11 Cf. Paul de Lagarde, Mitthei/ungen, vol. iii. (Géttingen, 1889) p. 352; 
vol. iv. (Géttingen, 1891) pp. 109, 393. 

118 See Zimmern, of. cét., p. 127, 1. 20. 

9 Cf. Professor Toy’s remarks on The Relation between Magic and 
Religion in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xx. (New 
Haven, 1899), p. 331. 

120 There is no direct reference to Jewish hieroscopy in the Old Testament, 
but I believe that certain features of the inspection of the intestines of 
slaughtered animals, which is still practiced by orthodox Jews, to deter- 


mine whether the meat is fit ("\WWD) or unfit to eat (FTW) were influ- 
enced by the anatomical knowledge and symptomatological experience 
gained by the Babylonian haruspices. C/. the regulations concerning the 
MDT 93%9D discussed in the Talmudic tract Xhudlin and in the 
Tw. AI MY, MIA, Section AD, PUY 
WIN (p. 41 of the Wilna edition of 1895). An abstract 
of the principal regulations is given in H. G, F. Léwe’s Schulchan Aruch, 
oder Die vier jiidischen Gesetzbicher, vol, i. second edition (Vienna, 1896) 
Pp. 169 ff. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the word {2D , used of 
the symptoms indicating whether or not an animal is fit to be eaten, occurs 
in Assyrian with the meaning ‘entrails ;’ cf. the description of the battle of 
Halfile in col. v. of the Sennacherib Prism: simdne u munneSunu udarda 
cir erciti 8adilti ‘I scattered their entrails and bowels over the vast field’ 
(AW., p. 491°; KB. ii, 108). The stem of simdnu (form like Udénu, from 


Ws) is a) (note the meaning of the fifth form of the verb in Arabic, 
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py) while munnu (HW. p. 419°) or manu (cf. Arab. &3Le ma’ne, pl. 
wry mu’un ‘umbilical region,’ or ‘ hypochondriac region,’ or ‘ peritoneal 


ov 

fat’ and KiKe ma’inne ‘mark, sign’) corresponds to Syriac lay wifse 
‘bowels’ (lit. ‘internal vessels’ or ‘organs’), Professor Rogers in his 
translation of the Sennacherib Prism in the new series of the Records of the 
Past, vol. vi. (1892) p. 98, repeated my old translation ‘trophies and arms’ 
(see ‘‘ The Battle of Halfile” in the Andover Review, No. xxix., May 1886, p. 
546, n, 10). The verb pi ‘to inspect’ corresponds to the Assyr, stem 


batdgu ‘to dissect’ (HW. 191°); the “} for fF) is due to partial assimilation 


to the preceding 5}, as in JN and for Assyr. abdiu, kabdiu (cf. 
above, note 40). - 
There can be no doubt that half a loaf is better than no bread at all, an 
as long as there is no official meat-inspection in municipal abattoirs, as in 
Europe, the Jewish NMP" is a useful institution, although modern 


veterinarians would probably attach little importance to a number of points 
which render an animal Ww. 
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The Name of Samuel and the Stem 5xw. 


PROF. MORRIS JASTROW, JR., PH.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I. 


HE ancient Hebrews along with their fellow Semites accepted 
the principle of nomen e¢ omen. The name of an object 
constituted an essential element of that object. Existence was 
closely associated with name-giving. Hence the great importance 
attached to the names of persons in the Old Testament, an impor- 
tance made manifest as much by the actual meanings of the names 
as by the interpretations, so often playful and fanciful, offered by the 
Old Testament writers. While the Hebrews probably at an early 
period gave names that were suggested by personal traits, these were 
regarded rather as sobriquets. The formal name, or perhaps it would 
be better to say the formal names, since the Hebrews shared with 
many other nations the custom of changing names at important or 
critical epochs of life, had always some religious significance, were 
omens of the fate to which the individual was expected to look 
forward, prayers that embodied the pious wish of parents, or sacred 
mottoes serving as talismans against mishaps. 

Such motives naturally grew weaker in the course of time. Custom 
and tradition entered as determining factors in the choice of a name. 
It became usual for the grandson to bear the name of his grand- 
father.’ Certain names were adopted in certain families as favorite 
designations. Moreover names were subject to abbreviation, and 
the fact that in this process the element which gave a name its 
religious import was often dropped, reveals a tendency toward what 
may be denominated the secularization of names. At the same time 
the interpretations of which certain of the Old Testament writers are 
particularly fond show conclusively that the Hebrews did not outgrow 


1 So, ég., among the rulers of Sam’al in northern Syria. (See Sachau in 
Ausgrabungen in Sendscherli, p. 65.) The custom prevailed also in ancient 
Babylonia. See Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 15. 
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the idea that the name as such was of importance to its bearer and 
had a momentous, even if no longer a sacred, significance. 

From this point of view we must regard the Biblical explanations 
of names. They are not etymologies in any proper sense of the 
word ; and while often the writer hits upon the correct etymology, 
the principle of assonance which he follows frequently leads him 
astray. The important point for him is that the name should have a 
peculiar adaptation to the person who bears it, and the task imposed 
on us in the study of such interpretations is to grasp the writer’s 
point of view. So, ¢.g., the name Isaac, which is explained as ‘the 
laugher,’ is adapted to the individual in question through the frequent 
reference to laughing and laughter in the course of the narrative of 
Isaac’s career. Sarah laughs (Gen. 18”) when she hears that she is 
to have ason. God through Abraham chides her for laughing (v.%), 
and she denies that she has laughed (v.%). When Isaac is born, 
Sarah says that every one who will hear of the birth of her son will 
laugh (Gen. 21°). Sarah cannot bear to see Hagar’s son ‘laughing’ 
(21°). Isaac is discovered by Abimelech ‘laughing’ with Rebecca 
his wife (Gen. 26°). 


Il. 


Generally the writer contents himself with a single reference to the’ 


interpretation of a person’s name given in the account of his birth, 
but in the case of Samuel, as in that of Isaac, he dwells upon the 
interpretation with an emphasis which is unmistakable and which is 
clearly intentional? It is not surprising, in view of the difficulties 
involved in the first chapter of Samuel where the birth of Samuel is 
narrated and the reasons for his name are given, that this name has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. 

The older explanations rested on the assumption that the ety- 
‘mology proposed in the Book of Samuel formed a reliable starting- 
point. According to this etymology Samuel was so called because 
he had been ‘asked for’ from Yahweh. So Kambi suggests that 
Sew is a contraction of 58% Say, which became by syncope 
Oey and then Srey. Ewald (Heb. Gram., p. 275, note 3) is 


inclined to accept this view, but Thenius* properly objects to its © 


artificiality. 
The late A. Bernstein in one of his ingenious and suggestive 
Sam, 117. 20.27.28 920, 


8 Commentary on 1 Samuel in Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch, p. 7, and 
3d ed, p. 9. 
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Biblical essays* proposes a more radical solution of the difficulty. 
He suggests that the story narrated in the first chapter of Samuel 
was originally told of Saul, whose name signifies ‘ the one asked for’ ; 
and that, through an error or with intent, the story was transferred 
to Samuel. The theory is ingeniously worked out by Bernstein, but 
this is all that can be said in its favor. It is quite common for stories 
told of one person to be transferred to another, but a story that is 


_ directly associated with a person’s name does not fall within this 


category. No writer would so stultify himself as to spoil a story by 
telling it of a person to whom it did not apply. Moreover the proof 
brought by Bernstein will not stand the test of criticism. 

Others interpret the Biblical etymology as though the writer had in 
mind the stem YW ‘hear,’ which would make the name of Samuel 
a contraction of Ox Svaw ‘heard by God.’> Again, it has been 
proposed to take the name as compounded of aw ‘name’ and On 
‘God,’ ® but against this it has been urged that ‘name of God’ does 
not appear to be either an appropriate or a reasonable appellative for 
a person. Winckler‘ indeed proposes to interpret Semu as the name 
of a deity, but the evidence for this supposition is defective. It rests 
upon a theory that the two sons of Noah, Shem and Ham, are in 
reality deities, but then we should expect the same to hold good of 
Noah and Japhet, and, indeed, also of Canaan. Hommel’s view 
that shemu is contracted from shum-hu, i.e. ‘his name,’ is even less 
plausible (see note 83). Still, taking the name as it stands, the 
division of Samuel into the two elements VW and big is certainly 


the simplest procedure. It will be my endeavor in the course of this 


article to show that such a division is correct, but that ww is not to 
be taken in the sense of ‘name,’ nor as the name of a deity. 


4 Bernstein’s merits as an investigator of Biblical themes have not been prop- 
erly recognized. He was exceedingly eccentric in some of his views, but his 
papers are replete with suggestions that deserve to be further considered and 
investigated. 

5 So Reuss in his great translation and commentary on the Bible, Za Bidz, 
vol. I. p. 235. Cook, Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1898), p. 115, 
still follows this opinion. 

6 This explanation is traced back to St. Gregory (H. P. Smith, 4 Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Samuel, in International Critical Com- 
mentary, New York, 1899, p. 13). 

1 Altoriental. Forschungen, Il. p. 85. 
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III. 


The document in the first chapter of the Book of Samuel belongs, 
according to Budde’s analysis,® to E, representing a later stratum of 
the Ephraimitic narrative. In the mind of this writer the name of 
Samuel was closely associated with the stem Sew, the general sense 
of which is ‘to ask.’ Hannah, on the occasion of a yearly pilgrimage 
to Shiloh, was observed by Eli, the guardian of the sanctuary, to be 
engaged in prayer without audible utterance of her petition. The 
unusual phenomenon of a worshipper addressing the deity directly, 
attracted Eli’s attention, as well it might. No wonder he regarded 


her as befogged through drink, for only one bereft of reason could . 


expect to obtain an oracle without the aid of a priest. Hannah was 
“asking” (v.%) for a son, ¢.e. she was seeking to know through an 
oracle whether she might expect to have a child. Eli intervenes 
and reassures her, saying, “Go in peace, and the God of Israel will 
grant thy asking which thou hast asked of him,” [5 Seen “ioe 
(v."”). Samuel is born, and Hannah 
calls her son’s name “ Samuel, for from Yahweh I asked him” Oenw 
mM (v."). So far everything is clear, except indeed 
the connection between 5XW (upon which there is a constant play) 
and Samuel. 

This play upon the stem Sxw is continued. After the child is 
weaned, Hannah brings Samuel to Eli and tells the priest (v.”), 
vad%, “For this lad I prayed, and Yahweh granied me my asking 
which I asked of him.” Hannah proceeds (v.*), “238 
As the text stands it is ordinarily translated, ‘‘ Therefore I also have 
lent® him to Yahweh; as long as he liveth he shall be lent” to 
Yahweh. And he (sic /) worshipped Yahweh there.”"™ Once more 
the stem 5xw is introduced in connection with Samuel. On the 
occasion of another visit paid by Hannah and her husband to the 


8 SBOT. (ed. Haupt), Part 8. 

9 R,. V. “granted,” which is by no means an improvement upon the older 
version. 

10 R. V. “he is granted.” 

11 These words, if correct, are out of place. They are lacking in the Septua- 
gint. In no case can they refer to Samuel but only to Elkanah; unless, indeed, 
we read the feminine instead of the masculine, and make the verb refer to 
Hannah. 
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sanctuary, Eli blesses the pair (2”), TWN] > 
Sew The text as it stands is 
ordinarily translated, “ Yahweh give thee seed of this woman for the 
asking ” which was ™ lent to Yahweh.” 

These two last passages, however, contain a number of difficulties. 
Taking up 1% we observe, in the first place, the use of the Hiphil of 
the verb Sxw, which is unusual. The only other passage in the 
Old Testament in which it occurs is Ex. 12%, where, speaking of the 
gold and silver objects and of the garments which the Israelites 
prior to their departure asked from the Egyptians, the narrator 
says, “ Yahweh gave the people favor in the sight of the Egyptians, 
BYRwWN.” Dillman in his commentary * properly remarks that the 
rendering of the Septuagint and Vulgate, ‘and they loaned them,’ is 
not correct. The Hiphil of Syew can only mean ‘they caused them 
to ask,’ z.e. ‘encouraged them to ask for more’ (so Rashi takes it), 
or ‘they acquiesced in their petition,’ z.e. ‘granted them their re- 
quest.’ Dillman prefers the latter, which has the merit of being 
simpler than Rashi’s explanation and is borne out by the introduction 
of the phrase immediately following, “and they stripped Egypt.” 
In the parallel passage (Ex. 3”) the same expression is used, the 
difference between the two versions being that, according to the one, 
the Israelites asked and then took as booty, while, according to the 
other, they asked and received as tribute or indemnity. 

Referring to the passage in 1 Sam. 1%, Dillman also points out that 
the rendering ‘I have lent him to Yahweh’ ” is inadmissible, and he 
suggests ‘I have granted him to Yahweh.’” The objection, however, 
to this interpretation is obvious: it is not Yahweh who has made a 
petition but Hannah, and Hannah cannot, therefore, say that she has 
granted Yahweh’s petition. Again, what can the phrase airs Sew 
mean in this connection? The context implies ‘ granted to Yahweh,’ 
but if the active Xa/ of the stem signifies ‘ask,’ the passive participle 
can oniy mean ‘asked for,’ not ‘granted.’ Here we are confronted 
with a new difficulty: the verb Sxw with the preposition 5 signifies 
elsewhere either ‘ask on behalf of a person’; as, eg. toy 


12 Authorized and Revised Versions, “loan.” 

18 Authorized Version, “is.” 

lt Kuragefasstes exeg. Handbuch, Exodus, p. 118, 
_ 16 Ze, “ plundered the country.” 

16 So the Septuagint and Vulgate. 

17 So also the latest commentator, H. P. Smith, Samuel, p. 138g. Kautzsch, 
Die Heilige Schrift, p. 282, retains the old rendering ‘lent.’ 
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1 Ki. 2”), 70° P I$" ym (2 Chr. 1"); or ‘ask regarding a person or 
thing? eg. (Gen. 32%), ORY (Gen. 43°), RY 
DR =) ir) 3 (Deut. 4”) ; but never ‘to ask of’ or ‘ from a person,’ 
for which either the direct object is employed with FX, ¢.g. Gen. 44”, 
or the object with the preposition %, ¢.g. Jud. 8", or FIND, e.g. Ps. 274. 

The question involved is not affected by the decision regarding the 
correctness of the Massoretic text, for whether we read aa b> 
‘TM “WS with Wellhausen (Zext d. Biicher Samuelis, p. 42) and 
Smith (Samuel, p. 14), or retain MINI as Budde does (SBOT,, 
Part 8), the problem remains the same. In the second passage 
(1 Sam. 2%) the difficulty involved in the phrase Mt xv’ has 
already been touched upon. Wellhausen’s proposition® to read 
mn Sew in the sense of ‘asked of Yahweh’™ does not help 
us, for the reasons just set forth; while Budde’s conjecture™ of 
oxen, on the basis of the Septuagint text (adopted by the Vulgate 
and Peshitto), rests upon an erroneous interpretation of the passage 
in Exodus.” Klosterman ™ suggests (1) byw “WR, ‘ which Yahweh 
has asked,’ é.e. ‘borrowed’; but this introduces a thought which is 
manifestly not in the mind of the Old Testament writer: Yahweh 
has not asked for anything. Moreover, Hannah has not loaned her 
son to Yahweh, but has given him in accordance with her promise 
(1 Sam. “And I shall give him to 
Yahweh during his whole life.” 

There is still a third proposition favored by Driver,” namely, to 
read aa) mow “WR ‘which she asked of Yahweh,’™ but here 
again the objection holds good, that no proof can be furnished for 
the supposition that Sew with the preposition % can mean ‘ask of a 
person.’ Besides, such a phrase as “in place of the asking which 
she has asked of Yahweh” strikes one, to say the least, as redundant 
and awkward. Again, it must be urged that the application of 
mont ‘the asking’ to Samuel after he is born seems curious, if we 
accept the ordinary meaning of the term. Samuel does not repre- 
sent the petition but the result of the petition, and the narrative is 


18 Text der Biicher Samuelis, p. 46. 

19 So also Kautzsch, Heilige Schrift, notes, p. 8. 

2% SBOT., Part 8. See note, p. 54, adopted by Smith, p. 19. 

21 See above, p. 86. 

2 Biicher Samuelis und Kénige, p. 7. 

28 Notes on the Books of Samuel, p. 25. 

Cf. also 178 ‘ET3M, as the Septuagint reads at the beginning of 2" in place 
of the Massoretic IMM", which also is adopted by Driver, Budde, and Smith. 
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too prosaic to admit of a usage which would be in place in poetic 
diction only. 

The difficulties are not removed if we follow the reading of the 
Septuagint, pou, ‘he will requite,’ in the verse, instead of DY. 
Though adopted by Wellhausen, Driver, Budde, Kautzsch, and Smith, 
I am unable to see the advantage of the Greek reading over the 
Massoretic text. 


IV. 


Evidently some other method than textual emendation must be 
followed in this case, if we are to reach a solution of the problem; 
and the question is therefore in order, whether in the two passages 
under consideration the writer may not have used the stem Sxw ina 
sense somewhat different from the one hitherto taken for granted by 
scholars. 

The verb 5xw occurs very frequently in the Old Testament, but 
one is struck in examining these passages by the large number of 
instances in which it is used in the sense of a ceremonial ‘ asking,’ an 
‘inquiry of God,’ an ‘oracle.’ I find no less than twenty-eight certain 
instances of this-kind. Let us take up first the passages which are 
perfectly clear. 

In Num. 27”, when Joshua is formally installed as the successor of 
Moses, directions are given to him to stand before Eleazar the priest, 
ib i.e. “seek an oracle through the medium 
of the Urim.” By that oracle,” we are told, the actions of the Israel- 
ites were to be regulated. The expression A™UNT WHEW is some- 
what redundant, but the term WBW% ‘decision’ seems to have been 
introduced with the intention of removing any taint of that heathenish 
or early Semitic practice out of which, of course, the Urim originally 
sprang. Hence in Ezekiel 21”, where there is a direct reference to 
Babylonian magic, we find the simpler phrase D°2"F13 Oew ‘ seeking 
an oracle through the ¢eraphim,’ which is placed in parallelism to 
‘to recite a magic formula,’ and bp>p ‘to throw 
arrows.’ In place of Urim and “eraphim the Hebrew writers of a 
more advanced age introduced ‘ Yahweh,’ and the expression 
myM"3 became a standing phrase for ‘ seeking an oracle’ by whatever 
means. So of Saul it is said on three occasions that he “ inquired of 
Yahweh” or “of Elohim.” In 1 Sam. 14” we read, Suew 


3 "B by can only refer to the oracle. 
Benzinger, Hebr. Archeologie, pp. 407-408. 
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prion, in order to find out whether or not to pursue the Philistines. 
In 1 Sam. 28%, AIMS Sw Sew, he fails to receive an answer, 
either through dreams, or through the Urim, or through the prophets. 
In 1 Chron. 10" Saul’s sin in seeking an oracle % means of the witch 
of Endor is emphasized by the addition, 3183 Siew 53}, “he also 
inquired of the necromancer.” ” 

In the narrative of David’s career the expression “asking of 
Yahweh” in the sense of asking an oracle is used no less than 
eight times. In 1 Sam. 22”, M43 45 Sewn, Ahimelech the priest 
seeks an oracle on behalf of David. In1 Sam. 22" Saul reproaches 
“Why do ye conspire against me . . . in asking of Elohina i in his 

behalf ?”” Ahimelech replies (v.*), orion on, 
' “Have I — begun to seek an oracle of Elohim for him?” 
1 Sam. 23° reads, Sew, “And David sought an 
oracle of Yahweh, asking, Shall I go to smite these Philistines?” 
1 Sam. 234 states, “And David again 
sought an oracle of Yahweh. » “He receives the answer, “Arise, descend 
to Kéilah.” In 1 Sam. 30%, M3 ITT Sewn, the oracle is obtained 
by means of the ephod. In 2 Sam. 2!, MPD WA Sxewn, two ques- 
tions are put by the king: (1) Shall I go up into one of the cities 
of Judah? (2) To what place shall I go up? The answer to the 
first question is, “Go up”; the answer to the second question is, 
“Hebron.” In a subsequent engagement with the Philistines David 
twice seeks an oracle (2 Sam. WT 

Of the Israelites as a body seeking an oracle we seg expression 
“ask” is used. Five passages occur: Jud. 1, 585 wr" 33 own 
; Jud. 20%, RW; Jud. 20%, Jud. 

The Danites, coming to ‘the house of Micha and recognizing the 
Levite who had accepted an engagement as priest to Micha, ask the 
latter to seek an oracle through the Levite, ovioxs xR, “ Ask, 
prithee, of Elohim that we may know whether we shall succeed in 
the undertaking in which we are engaged” (Jud. 18°). 

While the phrase in question embodied a practice that evidently 
antedated the worship of Yahweh and must have been common to 
the inhabitants of Palestine and Syria, the verb Sew continued to 


a1 Bi at the end of the verse is a gloss explanatory of binw. The 
Septuagint adds, “ and when Samuel the prophet answered him.” 
28 Parallel passage, 1 Chron. 1410-14, 
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be used down to late days both for the legitimate inquiry through 
Yahweh and for the illegitimate inquiry through other deities or 
through witches. When Saul fails to receive an answer through 
Yahweh, he seeks out the witch of Endor; and when she brings up 
the shade of Samuel,” the latter says to Saul, YOxwm mg}, « Why 
do you seek an oracle through me?” (1 Sam. 28"). 

Hosea, reproaching the people for their illegitimate religious prac- 
tices, says (Hos. 4”), Sew xp3 "23, “ My people seeks an oracle 
through a piece of wood.” Jeremiah, it is fair to presume, did not 
make use of magical rites in order to ascertain the will of Yahweh ; 
but for all that, the same ancient phrase, “to inquire of Yahweh,” is 
employed in his case. Zedekiah sends for Jeremiah and asks him to 
secure an oracle, Swi, “I ask thee something” 
(Jer. 38"). Upon the prophet’s receiving an assurance that no 
harm will befall him whatever he may say, he announces Yahweh's 
answer, MT “Wax HD (v.7*). Again in v.” we are told that “all 
the princes came unto Jeremiah,” IFi& Rw, “and asked him.” 
It is an oracle that is sought. 

Deut. 18" is another passage where XW is used of the oracle 
obtained from Yahweh, and the passage is interesting also as illus- 
trating the manner in which V3 SxwW becomes a standing phrase 
for seeking or receiving an oracle in general. The Israelites are 
warned not to follow the customs of the surrounding nations who 
hearken to sorcerers and magicians, but to obey the prophet who will 
arise in their midst, Oy ODD, which 
can only mean, “ According to all that thou didst receive as an oracle 
from Yahweh, thy God, on Horeb.” 

Again, when Joshua’s share in the conquered territory of Palestine 
is spoken of, we are told (Jos. 9”) 45 min by 
yw) Ww. The reference is to the city Timnath-Serah, which is 
given to Joshua “by lot” (v."). The verb Saw must, therefore, 
have reference to a religious inquiry and not to a personal request 
made by Joshua. We must, accordingly, translate, “ By the decree 
of Yahweh they gave him the city, regarding which one had sought 
an oracle.” The lot was one way, and indeed the most common 
way, of ascertaining what was the “decree of Yahweh.” With this 
passage may be compared Jos. 9", where the success of the strategy 
of the Gibeonites is attributed to the fact that the Israelites "B"F] 
Hew XO mim, “did not seek an oracular decision of Yahweh.” 


® Cf. Is. 81%, % A reference to a species of seraphim cult. 
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The place to which people went to obtain an oracle was naturally the 
sanctuary, and a passage in 2 Sam. 20" shows the fame that some of 
these ancient sanctuaries had acquired. When Joab is about to lay 
siege to the town Abel, a “ wise woman,” z.¢. probably a priestess or 
sorceress connected with the sanctuary, appeals to David’s general to 
spare a place that once enjoyed the reputation of being a “ mother in 
Israel,” a metropolis, as we should say. To emphasize the fame and 
position once occupied by Abel, the woman recalls the time when 
people were wont to say, bos Dan Dinw, “Let an oracle be 
sought in Abel.” That is to say, in former times, when people were 
in doubt what to do in an emergency, they would say, “ Let us go to 
Abel and obtain an oracle.” The woman adds, Yam J>}, “And so 
they settled the matter.” The oracle obtained at Abel put an end 
, to further doubt or dispute." Interpreted in this way, the passage, 
which has occasioned commentators no little difficulty, becomes per- 
fectly clear. The woman could not more effectively point out the 
significance of Abel and its sanctity than by holding it up as the 
place to which people went with supreme confidence in the reliabil- 
ity of the ‘oracle there obtained. Such a place ought not to be 
destroyed.” 


Besides these twenty-eight passages in which SRW is used directly 
of an oracle, there are a number of others in which the verb, while | 


81 Professor Haupt proposes to regard Wah} as a denominative of OYBM. 

82 For discussions of the passage see Wellhausen, 7ext der Biicher Samuelis, 
pp. 207, 208, and Budde, SBO7., p. 96. Driver misses the point in supposing 
that the reference is to the wisdom of the inhabitants of Abel. The sanctuary is 
clearly meant. The reading of the Septuagint [J35, instead of [31, although 
adopted by most of the modern critics, is no improvement of the Massoretic text, 
which can be retained if my explanation be accepted. Dan was in no way 
connected with Abel, and there is no reason why an Abelite woman should 
introduce a reference to another place. A formidable difficulty confronts us in 

TO" “28 ow "358 (v.!9), which gives no satisfactory sense. The text is 
hopelessly corrupt; but without going any further into the question, which would 
lead us too far from our subject, I cannot resist the temptation to quote Béttcher’s 
translation of the part of the passage above considered, as a capital instance of 
the absurdities which even great scholars sometimes put into the mouth of an Old 
Testament writer. Béttcher renders: 

“Und sie sprache als spriche sie: Reden reden sollte man doch zuerst noch, als 
Sprache sie: Fragen anfragen sollte man in Abel; und so wurde man gewiss 
fertig,’? —to which Wellhausen, 7ext der Bischer Samuelis, p. 208, caustically 
adds, “Hoffentlich — aber es sieht nicht so aus.” 

Smith, in his Commentary on Samuel, p. 372, does not advance the interpre- 
tation of the passage, and contents himself with adopting Ewald’s emendation, 
nage is far from satisfactory. 
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used purely in the sense of ‘asking,’ is, nevertheless, associated with 
divine requests. This extended application is derived, I believe, 
from the more specific use of the verb in designating an oracle. 
When Ahaz is told on behalf of Yahweh to “ask for a sign from 
Yahweh,” to make a “request” (MOND) of whatsoever nature he 
pleases, he refuses, saying, “T will 
not ask, for I do not wish to. try Yahweh” (Is. 7”). In thus using 

w and moxw (v.") there may not have been in the prophet’s — 
mind any direct thought of an oracle, but these terms wauld not have 
been employed had they not acquired religious associations of a dis- 
tinctive character. 

A further and rather interesting application of the term based on 
its original use for ‘oracle’ is found in Hag. 2”, “Ms x37 
mM OD. Inasmuch as the word “rah was itself originally 
applied to a decision or an instruction furnished by means of an 
oracle, the phrase might even be taken to mean, “ Ask the priests for 
an oracle”; but at so late a period as the days of Haggai sorah had 
acquired the technical sense of ‘religious instruction,’ and, corre- 
sponding with this meaning, Sxw no longer designated the func- 
tion of the priest in procuring an oracle, but was employed in 
the general sense of ‘asking,’ though still primarily an ‘asking’ 
of a religious import. So in Ps. 274, MM, 
“One thing I ask of Yahweh”; and, again, Ps. 2°, "329% Oe 
noma m3 rm}, “Ask of me and I will give nations as thy 
inheritance” ; and Ps. 78%, 
“And they tried God in their heart to ask food for their soul,” the 
verb is employed in the general sense of ‘asking,’ and yet with a 
religious flavor about it as a survival of the former application of the 
word to asking for an oracle. 

A more direct reference to an oracle may be recognized in Ps. 35”, 
“Wr, “Those whom I do not know inquire of 
me.” 


Vv. 


Turning now to the substantives derived from the root SRW, MT2NY 
and rioewn, it will be found that out of the sixteen passages in 
question (‘T2RW occurring fourteen times and mibawn twice in 
the Old Testament) in six Tow is directly or remotely associated 
with Yahweh. Of the ten remaining passages in which the word is 
used in the simple sense of ‘ asking,’ four are in so late a composition 
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as the Book of Esther ; so that, outside of this book, the two applica- 
tions of the word, the religious and the secular, are evenly balanced. 
The conclusion which we are permitted to draw is, that mow 
arose in connection with the religious use of the verb Sew and. “that 
it was particularly applicable to something asked for and obtained by 
means of an oracle. There are three instances in the Psalms where 
Pn) and moxw refer to something obtained from God: Ps. 20°, 
mim “Yahweh grant thee all thy askings” ; 
Ps. 37%, 325 “ He will grant thee the askings of 
thy heart”; Ps. 1064, one: o> 1M, “And he granted them 
their asking.” The other three occurrences of + are in connec- 
tion with Samuel, as instanced at the beginning of this article, namely, 
Sam. 17-7 2”, 

Proceeding to the post-Biblical literature, it is interesting to note 
what seems clearly a late survival of the original sense of Sew as the 
request for an oracular decision. In an article by S. Mendelsschn,* 
devoted to a discussion of xnonw, and MINS RY in Talmudi- 
cal usage, it is satisfactorily shown that the verb Sew is frequently 
used in the sense of ‘assert.’ Such a meaning cannot possibly be 
derived from the ordinary sense of ‘ask.’ Mendelssohn further 
points out that this same verb is used as a synonym of YW", the 
technical term for pronouncing a legal decision. Corresponding to 
the momentous change represented by the substitution of rabbinical 
authority for priestly prerogative, the oracular response would natu- 
rally develop into the authoritative assertion of a scholar versed in 
Judaic lore. By thus joining the Talmudical usage to the Biblical 
application of the verb, the various steps involved in the transition 
‘from the earliest to the latest meaning become clear. The substan- 
tive RAR i in Talmudical parlance again corresponds to the Bib- 
lical noun ‘TON i in the passages above instanced. Instead of the 
‘oracles’ of priests we have the ‘decisions’ of Rabbis, and, accord- 
ingly, Mendelssohn renders the substantive in question by ‘ assertion,’ 
‘ proposition,’ and the verb by ‘to affirm,’ ‘ to announce an opinion.’ 

In connection with MIMS RW, which appears as a title of a famous 
Rabbinical work,* S. Mendelssohn quotes a significant remark of 
Weiss, from which it appears that this author likewise recognized the 
connection between the Talmudical usage and the ancient Semitic 
method of obtaining a decision through an oracular ‘ asking,’ although 
he did not carry his investigation of the term to its proper issue. 


% Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXII. pp. 56-62, 
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From the sense of ‘decisions’ a further mwance was developed, and 
in the title of the Rabbinical work in question the term mnoxw 
has about the same force as “opinions.” ® Lastly, we may note that 
the theological term in the Judaism of the middle ages for a ‘ ritual- 
istic inquiry’ is again monw, which, though far removed from the 
notion of an ‘ oracle,’ would not have been carried over into the new 
order of religious ideas and methods, had not the word been inti- 
mately associated with the religious life of the ancient Hebrews. 


VI. 


We are now prepared to take up two passages in the Old Testa- 
ment in which a peculiar use of the active participle of Sew may be 
recognized, and if the explanation about to be proposed be correct, 
we shall have taken a long step toward the solution of the difficulties 
in the two passages from the Book of Samuel which led to this inves- 
tigation of the use of the stem Sew. If Sew means ‘to seek an 
oracle,’ it would be natural to apply the participle Sy to the ‘one 
who obtains the oracle,’ that is, the sorcerer, soothsayer, guardian of 
a sanctuary, or priest, as the case may be; for it must be borne 
in mind that, since according to Semitic ideas, the worshipper 
approaches the deity only through the mediation of some one 
who stands close to a superior power, it is the mediator and not 
the worshipper who in reality does the ‘ asking’ of the deity. 

In Deut. 18" and Mic. 7? 5x, as I shall endeavor to show, is 
used in this way of the one who obtains the oracle. The former 
passage is in the famous section embodying the prohibition of resort- 
ing to magic or to incantations of any kind. In order to make the 
prohibition explicit, the various classes of sorcerers and magicians 
are enumerated: “There shall not be found in thy midst . . . the 
reciter of charms, the inspector of clouds, the snake-charmer, nor 
the sorcerer.” The text then proceeds, “37 “3M 
onan ox ‘JU. To enter upon a detailed discussion of 
the passage would carry us too far. Suffice it to say that the "3M 
“13M is the ‘tier of knots,’ a common type of magician ;* the Ph} 
and the "J0"", who occur very frequently side by side,” are classes 
of priests whose particular function is the conjuring of the spirits of 

85 Hardly ‘ discussions,’ as Mendelssohn proposes as an alternative to ‘ obser- 
vations.’ 

38 See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 268, 

87 Ey. 2 Ki. 23% Lev. 19% 20% 2077 1 Sam. 288, 
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the dead; while DYWII~ON WA is either a gloss explanatory of 
3'8 and “JT or is another name for a class of magicians who 
‘seek’ or ‘inquire of the dead.’ In the same way I) refers to a 
class of priests. To connect 5x} with 3'X, as is commonly done 
in rendering this passage, and translate ‘ who consulteth a ghost or a 
familiar spirit’ is totally unwarranted. The context shows that the 
aim @f the statute is to drive out of the land the various classes of 
men who make use of magic in healing diseases, or those who seek 
oracles from any other source than from Yahweh. The law is not 
aimed against those who consult the sorcerers and magicians but 
directly and solely against the sorcerers. I hold, therefore, that v." 
enumerates five classes of functionaries attached to the old Semitic 
sanctuaries of Palestine and Syria; and that the Oxy is as distinct a 
profession as the S58,” the "3m “Ian, the wT, or any of the four 
classes enumerated in the preceding verse, viz. the O’90/2 OO, the 
the WII, and the 

Taking up the passage in Micah, I venture to suggest that we have 
here another instance of the use of Sr as a religious functionary, 
introduced by the prophet as almost synonymous with 7, the com- 
mon term for priest. 

The passage (Mic. 7) reads, “WA 
Wwe mio ast Sram On the various textual 
difficulties involved in this verse it is sufficient to refer to Well- 
hausen’s remarks in Die kleinen Propheten, p. 146.6 Thanks chiefly 
to the preceding verse, the sense is tolerably clear. The prophet 
laments the absence of private morality and of public righteousness. 
The second verse of the chapter is devoted to the former theme, the 
third verse to the latter. In the more simple state of society repre- 
sented by the Pentateuchal legislation, two classes of the inhabitants 
are concerned in the execution of justice, the judges and the priests, 
but in the more elaborate organization of the kingdom there is added 
to these two classes a third functionary, the king. We are justified 
in looking for these three officials in the passage in question. To 
take PNW as an active participle and translate it ‘ asks,’ and then to 
interpret it as meaning ‘ask for a bribe,’ is awkward and is not 
warranted by the manner in which it is introduced. Moreover, if 

Sw be construed as a participle, the parallelism leads us to expect 


88 So even in the latest commentary by Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 225. 
89 For SX as the name of a distinct class of necromancers see also 1 Chr. 108. 
© Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vol. V. 
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a participle after BBW. Instead, we have the very obscure term 
mows. The first part of the verse, may be 
rendered ‘to be intent upon wrong doing,’* but after this phrase one 
expects some verb in the perfect tense. This verb is to be looked 
for in the corrupt word BY9w3," to which the three officials “W, 
Sx}, and WEY are subjects. It is open to question whether at the 
time when the text of Micah was fixed the verse under discfssion 
was any longer understood. The omission of the article from Sys 
may be due to correction in order to obtain a better sense. At all 
events, whatever the emendations that may be needed in order to 

et the original form of the passage, I venture to think that in taking 

NW or ONwT as a name for the priest purposely introduced by 
Micah, one element of obscurity is removed. The prophet uses the 
old word which is replete with heathenish associations instead of the 
more dignified and appropriate term [/3, partly in order to cast a 
reproach upon the priests, whom he is fond of denouncing, partly, 
perhaps, in order to veil his meaning, just as he uses “WW instead of 
the more familiar Ton. He could in no more forcible manner 
denounce the priests of Israel and of Judah than by calling them 
‘‘ oracle-seekers.” That Micah was familiar with the old religious 
terms, and that the old Semitic usages still prevailed in the regular 
worship, is sufficiently shown by the third chapter, where he de- 
nounces (v.”) the “seers” and “the workers of magic,” and declares 
(v.") that “ the priests furnish oracles for pay ” and that “ the prophets 
practise magic for silver.” 

As a further justification for recognizing in Sw one of the old 
terms to express the priestly function, we may point to the Assyrian, 
where we have a perfect equivalent to the Hebrew term in sha-t-lu 
as a designation for ‘ priest.’ In a syllabary (V.R. 13, rev. 48) “ the 
term occurs preceded by dshippu, ddrit, ‘ magic-worker,’ ‘a seer.’ Both 
these words are of very common occurrence. In religious texts dérd 
and shdilu are found side by side ; ¢.g. IV. R®. 22, No. 2, 8-10; 60B., 
obv., 6-7. Independently, the word occurs in V. R. 47, 364, and in 
a hymn published by Briinnow, Zeséschr. f. Assyriologie, IV., p. 26, 
line 38. Jensen in the Zettschr. f. Keilschriftforschung, I1., p. 423, 
already recognized that shdi/u signifies ‘the inquirer.’ Zimmern 

41 Taking as a compound term, 

#2 Renan, Histoire du Peuple a’ [srael, I1., p. 519. 

43 As against Twn. 

44 The great collection of Cuneiform Texts of the British Museum projected 
and at first edited by H. C. Rawlinson is designated by the letter R. 
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(Babylonische Busspsalmen, p. 14, note 4) not only accepts this 
opinion but (24., p. 99) suggests also that the Assyrian stem shdlu 
‘to decide,’ from which we obtain shi/u ‘decider, guide,’ shitultu® 
‘decision,’ and shaditu ‘royal power,’ is identical with Sew ‘ask.’ 
To these words we may add another derivative, mashaltu ‘ban.’ 
A transition from the idea of ‘asking’ to the notion of ‘ deciding’ is 
perfectly intelligible,” if we assume that the ‘ asking’ was originally a 
species of oracle. I cannot, therefore, agree with a later view of 
Jensen,” who defines the shdi/u as the priest who asks and secures 
atonement for sinners through his intercession with an angered god 
or goddess. The occurrence of the word in the el-Amarna tablets, 
Sha-i-li nashri ush-she-ra-an-ni, “send me an eagle-inquirer,”® is 
sufficient to prove that the shdi/u was distinctly a priest who sought 
an oracle. The connection between shd/u ‘ decide,’ shilu ‘ decider,’ 
and the like, and our word shdi/u may be maintained, even if in 
opposition to Zimmern we follow Delitzsch,” who assumes two dis- 
tinct stems, ow (or Sy) and Sxw respectively. The presence of 
the two essential consonants 5w is sufficient to demonstrate the close 
bond existing between the two stems. 

Delitzsch,” however, separates shdi/u from Sew and divides the 
word into two parts and i.e. ‘belonging to a god.’ He 
advocates this view because of the word sha-i/-tu, which appears in 
the syllabary V. R. 13, 49-51, in the lines following upon shdilu. 
Delitzsch urges that shas/tu cannot be the feminine to shdi/u. It is 
true that we should expect the feminine corresponding to shdi/u to 
be shdilatu, and yet through syncope ™ shdidatu could become shai/tu. 
Moreover, shai/tu could be the feminine to an adjective sha’lu, as 
kashittu (for kashid-tu) is the feminine to ashdu, and it is by no 


4 Incidentally this suggestion throws further light upon the Talmudical usage 
above instanced, of 5XW in the sense of ‘affirm’ and of xnoey as ‘ decision, 
proposition.’ 

43 The same transition occurs in the post-Biblical usage above instanced. 

47 Kosmologie der Babylonier, p. 438. 

48 Bezold, Zell-el-Amarna Tablets, No. 5, obv. 26. 

49 J.e. a priest who secures an oracle by watching the flight of eagles, ‘a 
falconer.’ That the shdi/e appears at times also as an ‘interpreter of dreams’ 
(Zimmern, Bettrage zur Babylon. Religion, 11. p. 86) merely indicates that the 
word came to be applied in a more general way to priestly functions; and more- 
over, interpretation of dreams is a species of oracular functions. 

5) Assyrisches Handwirterbuch, 646 6, Shitultu, Delitzsch, 633. 

51 p. 634.2. 58 God.’ 

52 Relative particle. 5$ Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram. § 68. 
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means necessary to suppose that in the syllabary in question shai/tu 
must be the feminine to shdi/u because occurring in proximity to the 
latter. As is so often the case in texts of this kind, the syllabary 
throws together words sounding alike but of different meaning and 
derived from different stems or arising from different forms and 
modes of the same stem. So dérd@ ‘seer’ and dari ‘to be full’ are 
thrown together. Correspondingly, shdi/u ‘priest’ and shdilu ‘a 
species of locusts’* are written with the same series of ideographs 
but are to be traced back to different stems. The tablet in question 
is unfortunately broken, but enough remains to indicate that the 
ideographic equivalents for shdi/u and shdiltu are not alike. Hence 
there is a presumption in favor of separating shdi//u entirely from 
shdilu. 

Again, it may be urged that a compound word meaning ‘ belonging 
to a god’ is, to say the least, a very strange term to indicate a special 
class of priests. The case is different with shangu ‘priest,’ which 
Jensen explains as arising from ska and nakd ‘the one over the 
sacrifice’; for shangu is a general designation for ‘priest,’ and to 
describe the priest as the one who presides over the sacrifice is 
intelligible, though, it may be added, scholars are by no means 
agreed in accepting Jensen’s explanation.“ The priest, moreover, 
according to Babylonian ideas, does not belong to God but acts as a 
mediator between the deity and the worshipper. There is, therefore, 
no reason to question the correctness of Zimmern’s view that shdilu 
designates a class of priests as ‘the inquirers,’ those who ‘ask’ a 
deity for an oracle on behalf of a worshipper who’ comes to seek 
guidance in some undertaking or explanation of some incident that 
has befallen him. 

In further proof of this we may point not only to the passages in 
the incantation-texts where shdi/u occurs” but also to the fact that 
the verb shd/u is used in Assyrian, precisely as in Hebrew, to indicate 
an inquiry by means of an oracle. In incantation-texts the verb shdlu 
is of frequent occurrence, though in the wider sense of ‘ inquire’ in 
general. In IV. R. 51, Col. II., 48-594, and 52, Col. III., 1-134, 
there occurs a long list of occasions on which one should consult the 
will of the gods. We are told sha-a-il sha-a-il ina irshi sha-a-tl ina 
kussi sha-a-il, etc., “One should seek an oracle on the couch or on 


55 TI. R. 5, rev. 10 

53 Delitzsch in his dictionary makes no mention of it. Muss-Arnolt and many 
others reject it. See Am. Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. XV., p. 31. 

57 See the passages quoted above. 
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the throne.” One should seek an oraclc, that is, in whatever position 
of life, whether one occupies an humble or an elevated rank. The 
text continues (Col. III., 6), “One should seek an oracle at the 
rising and at the setting of the sun, upon coming out of the city and 
upon entering it, upon leaving the gate and upon entering it, in the 
street, in the temple, and on the road .. . on a ship, whether one be 
at the helm or in the prow, upon encountering a wild beast, etc.” 
Knudtzon ®* has published a long series of royal prayers addressed to 
the sun-god. In these the king endeavors to secure guidance for the 
conduct of an important military undertaking. After preparing the 
sacrifices in the proper manner, the priest is invariably introduced as 
addressing the god, “I ask thee Shamash, great god, etc.” 

‘Finally, to clinch the argument, in a passage in an Assyrian hymn 
published by Briinnow the sun-god is addressed as musheme shdilé,® 
“he who answers inquirers.”® This shows that the Babylonians 
themselves regarded shdi/u as a derivative of Sew ‘to ask.” Hence 
Shamash, as well as other gods, is addressed as mushtalum," i.e. 
‘he who gives the answer to an inquiry’ and hence ‘ decides fates.’ 
It is interesting to note in this connection that in a syllabary shdilu 
is entered as a synonym of ad, which is-not the equivalent of the 
Hebrew 33K, as Jensen (Zeitschr. f. Keils. 11., p. 423) believes, but 
of ad,‘ father.’ It appears, therefore, that among the Babylonians, as 
among the early Hebrews,” ‘ father’ was one of the terms for priest. 


VII. 


The investigation of the stem Sxw will have justified, I trust, our 
seeking in connection with the assignment of a name to Samuel, some 
trace of the religious use to which this root is put. Samuel has been 
“asked for’ of Yahweh, and so far we have an illustration of the 
‘wider use of the verb, though it still indicates a request made of a 
deity. Hannah goes to the sanctuary, but instead of placing the 
request before the priest, who as the mediator will bring it before 
Yahweh and ascertain whether it is to be granted, she prays for 
herself, brings her request directly before her God.*- When Samuel 
is born, Hannah forms the resolve (1”) to devote her son to the 


58 Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott, etc. (Leipzig, 1893). 

8 Zeits. f. Assyr., IV., pp. 26-38, and see Zimmern, Z4., V., p. 88 note. 
6 the priests. 

61 See the passages in Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Wérterbuch, p. 633. 

62 See, eg., Jud. 171. 68 See above, p. 85. 
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service of Yahweh. She carries out her resolve; and since her 
words, mim “338 are clearly intended to convey 
the formal dedication of Samuel to the service of Yahweh, I have no 
_ hesitation in regarding the Aiphil of Sxw as a denominative of 
Sx in the sense of ‘ priest’ and in rendering, “‘ Therefore I devote 
him to Yahweh.” The //p/i/ is the usual form used in Hebrew for 
denominative verbs.* Just as from 1?W ‘snow’ the Hiphi/ is used for. 
‘ making snow,’ so from Sy the Aiphil would signify ‘to make one a 
priest.’ To make a person a priest is to devote him to the service 
of Yahweh. In this way the phrase used by Hannah becomes clear ; 
and the double play involved in the use of Sxw,— Samuel having 
been “asked for,” and therefore made a divine “asker” or “ in- 
quirer,”” — adds an element to the name of the child which fits in 
admirably with the career of Samuel, who so often appears in the © 
role of an “ inquirer” and who stands in close relations to Yahweh.® 

As for the second part of the verse (1%), 817 TNT WW oop 
mins Oey, the possibility that Sue may be an error for 5x is 

“to be taken into consideration. Certainly, if we read Sx, we 
would have an appropriate rendering at hand, “As long as he lives® 
he is to be a shée/, t.e. a priest to Yahweh.” But even this emenda- 
tion, though slight, is not necessary. There are several instances of 
the passive participle of the Aa/ being used to replace the participles 
of other modes of the verb.” So we have ‘7713 used in the sense of 
‘blessed,’ whereas it is the Pie/ and not the Xa/ of the root which 
means ‘to bless.’ We find “3° (Prov. 25") as the passive participle 
to the Pie/ "3B" ‘speak.’ Moreover, this same passive participle of 
the Xa/ is used as a denominative; and Sue may, therefore, be 
taken in the sense of ‘regarded as a Sx’ as well as ‘made a 
Suv In either case the phrase in question may be rendered 
freely, “As long as he lives he is to be devoted to Yahweh,” i.e. 
either “regarded as Yahweh’s priest,” or “constituted a priest to 
Yahweh.” 

Coming to the second passage, 1 Sam. 2™, WH moe Pn 
mind Oey, I do not see how, in view of the difficulties above 
pointed out, the reading mind IND can be maintained. Accepting 
Wellhausen’s emendation Oey as the least violent, involving only a 


4 Cf. from from UN, etc. See Stade, Heb. Gram., p. 160 4. 
6 Cf. 1 Sam. 78. also the interesting allusion, Ps. 99°. 

66 "1 can be used in this way as well as ["M. 

67 Olshausen, Lehrbuch der Hebriischen Sprache, § 245 note. 
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slight departure from the Massoretic text and putting the verse in 
better accord with 1 Sam. 1”, I would again propose to take Siew? 
in the sense of ‘ regarded as a OXW’ or ‘ made a SW’ and translate, 
“In place of what has been asked for, which is devoted to Yahweh.” 
In all three cases, then, we have the same double play upon Srew. 

In the light of this interpretation of the passages, I should like to 
inquire before passing on whether the obscure passage 2 Ki. 6°, FITS 
baw NT) "JN, may not mean, “Alas, my lord, and it is a devoted 
object !’? The incident there related is exceedingly strange, and I 
confess that I do not understand its import. While it may only have 
been introduced to illustrate Elisha’s power, one is inclined to suspect 
that the prophet’s disciples are engaged in some religious observance. 
The word Dips, as is well known, is frequently used for ‘a sanctu- 
ary,’ and this may be the meaning of the words, “ Let us make for 
ourselves there a Dip. for a dwelling.” ‘To suppose that the disciple 
who drops his axe is worried because “it is borrowed,” gives to the 
incident a ludicrous turn. An instrument used in building a sacred 
edifice is in a sense “ devoted.”” On such a supposition the cry of 
the disciple is at least intelligible. 

In the name of Saul (Ome) we have another illustration of this 


same use of the passive participle of the Ka/ in the sense of ‘ devoted 
to Yahweh.’ 


VIII. 


Still another question confronts us in connection with the name of 
Samuel, namely, what led the Biblical writer to choose the stem yew 
as a play upon such a name as Samuel? It is hard to believe that he 
should have regarded Sew as due to contraction from lt) ‘A 
and we have seen that other explanations offered® are not more 
satisfactory. 

Bearing in mind that the plays upon proper names in the Old 
Testament depend, as Driver puts it, “ upon assonance and not upon 
etymology,” we need not necessarily expect a perfect accord between 
the name and the play upon it. A few examples will suffice. Leah 
calls her first-born saying, AN.” The second 
element in Reuben is associated with donyt. The assonance be- 
tween this word and Jen is remote, and yet is regarded as sufficient 
by the Biblical writer to serve as an interpretation for the name in 


6 In Arabic makdm is a ‘chapel.’ 69 See above, p. 83. 
70 “ Yahweh has seen my affliction” (Gen. 29%), 
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question. Again, when Zilpah bears a son to Jacob, Leah says 
“bagad”™ (whatever that may mean), and therefore calls his name 
Gad. Here assonance suffices without even an approach to perfect 
accord. According to 1 Chr. 4°** Ya'bes receives his name because 
his mother bore him ‘in pain’ d“dseb. This play between P29" and 
2$03 is particularly instructive, and so is the play upon {%9°J3 and 
‘JIN"]3,” where once more there is a most imperfect accord between 
the sound of the name and the play upon it. Still, Sh°mdée/ and 
sha@’al are perhaps too far apart to satisfy even the most modest 
demands for some kind of assonance. 

The chief obstacle in the way of an accord between the name and 
the root ORW is, of course, the m in Sh*mde/; but, as is well known, 
mem is a letter in the Semitic alphabet the pronunciation of which 
is most vague. Assyrian affords the best illustration, where mem ~ 
frequently has the sound of the Hebrew waw™ and is often so 
represented in the reproduction of Assyrian words that have gone 
over into other languages. The transition of m to w is seen also in 
the case of the conjunction in the Semitic languages, wa in Hebrew 
and Arabic being represented by ma in Assyrian. Bearing this in 
mind, we can see how Sh‘mdée/ would approach in sound a name like 
Sh°wiel; or, just as among Jews Sh‘miel becomes by a slurred 
pronunciation Shmi/, so Shwi-el would sound like Sh’wi/. In this 
way a.closer assonance, warranting a play upon some form of the 
stem sha’al (or Sha’dl) would be brought about. We may safely | 
regard Syisw (1 Chr. 23" 26% 25*) as a variant to Oyiaw with the 
m-sound weakened. Another rather interesting indication that the m 
in Sh*mi-el had a tendency to disappear almost entirely or, at all 
events, to become closely akin to w is furnished by the form Sanwel 
or Zanvill, under which the name appears among modern Jews in 
Southern Germany, Poland, and Galicia. Here the z is a nasal sound 
which has been inserted, whereas the m is represented by w. Some- 
what modified, with the nasal insertion more pronounced, the same 
name appears in that of the well-known English novelist Zangwill.* By 
way of confirmation of the view here maintained Professor Paul Haupt 


71 Gen. 30!, The A’ri “ij XD is an attempt to clear up the mystery. 

72 Gen. 3538. 

78 See Delitzsch’s Assyr. Gram., p. 44, for numerous examples. 

4 See The American Hebrew, March 16, 1900. One might note also the 
modern Arabic form Samwil in Neby Samwil (see Smith’s Samuel, p. 5), where 


the original m has become a w and by a secondary process another # has been 
inserted. 
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calls my attention to the play upon the name of Noah in Gen. 6° 
where twice the stem OM is introduced.” This assonance becomes 
much more intelligible, if we assume also in this case a pronunciation 
like nahaw. The Greek form corresponding to also 
becomes clearer if we suppose that the sound of the name approached 
Newrod. 


IX. 


Lastly, a word as to the interpretation of the name. Setting aside 
the various efforts to explain the name as a contraction, and separating 
it into the two obvious elements sh*mé and 2/; the second, of course, 
can only be the name of God, while the first with the old nominative 
ending is identical with OW. To translate, however, as Gesenius and 
others propose, ‘name of God’ cannot be right; for, apart from 
other objections, what idea could such a name convey, and what 
motive could there be for calling a person ‘name of God’? If, 
however, we turn to the Assyrian, a satisfactory interpretation can be 
found. The Assyrian equivalent of the Hebrew OW is shumu, which 
enters very frequently as an element into proper names; ¢,g. Vadu- 
shum-ukin, Nabu-shum-iddin, Nabu-shum-ishkun, Marduk-shum-tbni, 
Bel-shum-usur, etc.® Now in Assyrian shumu signifies not only ‘name’ 
but also quite frequently ‘ offspring’; and is, indeed, put down in a 
syllabary” as one of the synonyms of ad/¢ and maru, the common 
terms for ‘son.’ It is in this sense that the word shumu is to be 
taken in the proper names above instanced. The names accordingly 
are to be translated : ‘ Nabu has established an offspring,’ ‘ Nabu has 
given an offspring,’ ‘Nabu has placed an offspring,’ ‘ Marduk has 
produced an offspring,’ ‘O Bel, protect an offspring.’ The very same 
‘names, and others compounded with different deities, are found with 
the second element ad/u ‘son’ instead of shumu™®; e.g. Nabu-abal- 


iddin, Marduk-abal-iddin, Shamash-abal-usur, etc.; t.e.‘Nabu has . 


given a son,’ ‘ Marduk has given a son,’ ‘O Shamash, protect the 
son,’ etc. Proper names of two elements occur also into which 
shumu enters; ¢.g. Shum-iddin, Shum-ukin, Shum-usur, Iddin-abal, 


76 See numerous examples in the indices to Strassmaier’s Babylonische Texte 


and to Peiser’s Keilschrifiliche Aktenstiicke, Babylonische Vertrage des Berliner 
Museums, etc. 

TV. 23, 29d. 

%8 Another synonym is siru ‘seed,’ which likewise appears compounded with 
the name of a deity and the verbs usin, iddin, usur, lishir, etc., respectively. 
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Kin-abal, etc. Such abbreviations, brought about through the omis- 
sion of the name of a deity, are quite common ; and again, the verb 
being also omitted, we finally get such names as Shuma, Adda, Ziria.” 

That the application of DW to ‘ offspring’ was likewise in accord 
with Hebrew usage is shown by such a passage as Is. 14”, “IMIS 
73) OW The four terms DY, "NW, and 
are practically synonyms, and the law of parallelism further pro- 
duces the equations DW = J") = ‘ offspring,’ “NW = I5) = ‘ progeny.’ 
Equally clear is the passage 2 Sam. 14’, where the wise woman of 
Tekoa appeals to David not to permit the killing of her only son 
without whom there would be no hope for her OW wed nw 
FYANWIi, “to establish for my husband a name and progeny.”® 
Here the ‘ name’ can only be the ‘ offspring.’ In Ezek. 34” we have 
another instance of the use of our word in the sense of offspring as 
shown by the context, avd 

From this application of the word such phrases as “to rub out the 
name” and “ to wipe out the name,” in the sense of complete anni- 
hilation,™ become intelligible. By the ‘name’ the ‘ offspring’ is pri- 
marily meant.” Without ‘offspring’ the memory of the individual, 
of the clan, and of the nation necessarily vanishes. With this usage 
vouched for, and with the Babylonian proper names as a model, we 
need have no hesitation in rendering Srerawy as ‘Son of God.’® The 
name will thus be the correlative of Seay ‘my father is God’; and 
in view of the importance that the doctrine of sonship to God has 
acquired in Christian theology, it is interesting and significant to find 
this doctrine current, even though in a crude form, at so early a 
period.* 

79 Ja is not the suffix of the first person, but an emphatic afformative. 


80 Kautzsch, Die heilive Schrift renders correctly “Nachkommen.” 

81 Deut. 724. 

£2 So also in the Aramaic inscriptions, ¢/ Cook, Glossary of Aramaic Inscrip- 
tions, p. 114. 

83 It is of course possible that the Hebrews had at one time names composed 
of three elements after the pattern of the Babylonian names above instanced. In 
that case Syme would represent a curtailment, the verb as the third element 
being omitted. That verb would naturally have been one conveying the idea of 
giving, or creating, or establishing; and the name would have signified ‘ El has 
given (or created, etc.) an offspring.’ Still, so long as no evidence is forthcoming 
that the Hebrews formed proper names in this way, the conjecture cannot be 
seriously considered. 

§ According to Winckler, Geschichte Israels, p. 130, the name Syiaw would 
be paralleled in the name of a Babylonian ruler Shumu-la-ilu, who lived more 
than 1000 years before the Hebrew prophet; but his proposition has not met 
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with approval. Whether, however, Hommel, A/¢israelitische Uberlieferung, p- 98, 
is correct in explaining skumu as a contraction from skum-hu ‘his name,’ and in 
rendering, “Is Shum-hu not god?” is even more doubtful. His theory that 
shumu is a substitute for the name of some deity is open to serious objections, 
but even granting this to be the case, /a in shumu-/a-ilu is more likely to be the 
emphatic /amed attached to nouns and verbs, which is found in Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Aramaic. Shumudlailu would then be ‘Shumu is indeed god.’ In late 
Hebrew usage “The Name ” is used for God, but it is hazardous, in default of any 
evidence, to carry back such a substitute to the pre-exilic period; and unless we 
do so, a name that signifies ‘The name is indeed god’ is as unintelligible as ‘Is 
not his name god?’ In view of such a name as Shumma-ilu-la-ilid, occurring 
on contract-tablets of the Hammurabi dynasty (see Hommel, 74. p. 71), it is 
eminently likely that skzmz in shumu-la-ilu is an entirely different word from the 
Hebrew BW. Besides Shumu-la-ilu we have a ruler Shu-mu-a-bu-am, the first 


king of the Babylonian dynasty. The subject is still further complicated by such _ 


variants as Shumu-la-el and Shumu-ente-al (sic !) (Pinches, PSBA., XX1,, p. 161). 

At all events the comparison with Syma is exceedingly doubtful. On the other 
hand the name Sy as that of an Aramaean occurs in the late Babylonian 
_contract tablets under the form Sha-am-ili (Strassmaier, Darnistexte, No. 265. 93 
cf. Kohler and Peiser, Studien zum Babyl. Rechtswesen, 1V., pp. 6 and 30; and 
it also appears on Palmyrene monuments; see de Vogue, La Syrie Centrale, 
No. 65. 2; Halévy, in Revue Semitique, I1., p. 214; and cf. Derenbourg, Géo- 
graphie du Talmud, 1., pp. 22 and 224. 
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NINETEENTH YEAR—1900—PART II. 


The Relations expressed by the Genitive in 
Hebrew. 


PROF. F. B. DENIO, D.D. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE annexion of a noun in Hebrew is used to express any 

conceivable relation between the word in the construct state 

and the annexed noun. Although Hebrew prose does not warrant 

this statement, lyric passages and impassioned oratory justify one in 

- saying that any sort of modification which occurs to a speaker or 

writer may be expressed by an annexed noun. The fact that not 

only nouns and adjectives, but participles and infinitives, take Geni- 

tives after them gives the writers somewhat more liberty ; but the 

most remarkable expressions are made by the grouping of nouns 
alone. 

The reader, therefore, is left to analyze the phrases composed of 
the construct state and the annexed noun, and to master their mean- 
ing. This is a much greater tax upon his power of discrimination 
than arises from the various uses of \. It may be that we are some- 
times more exacting of the original language than would have seemed 
justifiable to the author; but he surely meant something by his lan- 
guage, and it is not unreasonable for us to wish to know as nearly as 
possible what was in his thought. 

The grammatical classification of Genitives seems dry to a student ; 
and he is tempted to ask a teacher who seeks exact discrimination, 
“Why do you wish us to define these Genitives?” If we can master 
the relations of thought, we are increasing our power to comprehend 
a work of literature. The best exegetes often paraphrase the more 
difficult annexional phrases, thus indicating their conception of the 
relation of the annexed word ; but they rarely define the relation. 

It is true that the relations are so varied that a perfectly satisfactory 
classification of them is probably impossible. A tolerably effective 
working classification is the best that can be hoped. For some time 
past I have noted with interest the varied uses of the Genitive, and 
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in consequence have formulated an analysis of these uses which may 
be serviceable to others. I hope that it will provoke somebody with 
more leisure than I have to give the subject a complete investigation. 


I. 


The relation of cause in a broad sense is expressed by annexion. _ 
1. There is a Genitive of Cause in the strict sense: ¢.g. "BN DAY 
(Isa. 10°), “ rod (used) because of my anger” ; 738 ndin (Cant. 2°), 


sick because of love” ; (Isa. 22”), “dead because of 


war.” 

2. There is a Genitive of Author. The annexed noun designates 
the author or originator of that to which it is annexed: eg. FIN 
mit (Ex. 13°), “law of Yahwe,” so often, not only with FMM, but 
with PM, APM, MSS, TA, Ample illustration 
is found in Ps. 119; (Prov. 1’ 25'), “Proverbs of 
Solomon”; O38 MLM (Ps. 22’), “reproach of men.” 

3. The Subjective Genitive in a strict sense denotes the actor after 
a word denoting the action. Cf MT ASMAN (1 Ki. 10°), “love 
shown by Yahwe”; DES MIP (Isa. 11%), “jealousy felt by — 
Ephraim” ; *MR™P (Prov. 9'*), “those who were invited by her.” 

4. The Genitive of Instrument denotes the instrument, the thing 
by which an act is accomplished. C/ (Ex. 12“), “ pos- 
session bought with silver”; 39M %M (Isa. 22%), “slain with the 
sword”; ‘and (Dt. 32™), “ consumed by pestilence.” 

5. The Genitive of Source designates the relation of internal source, 
birth, and the like. C/ S11 "5 (Isa. 10”), “ fruit of arrogance ” ; 
(Job 141), “born of woman”; “WON (Prov. 1’), 
“words that proceed from intelligence.” : 

6. Genitive of Occasion, or of the external source: ¢.g. 1337 toe 
(Jud. 10"), “ gods derived from a foreign country” ; “Wt F"Vat (Isa. 
17°), “vineslip come from a stranger”; ond (Ps. 1277), 
“ bread derived from painful toil.” 

7. A relation akin to source is indicated in the Genitive of Separa- 
tion, a bold annexion of a noun to the construct state of some 
participles: eg. "9 DW "NX" (Gen. 34%), “ those who come forth 
from the gate of his city”; 15"1" "NX" (Gen. 46%), “ those who came * 
forth from his loins”; SW "SW (Isa. 59”), “those who turn from 
transgression ” ; manda “sw (Mic. 2°), “averse from war.” 
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Il. 


The relation of possession or ownership is sometimes assigned to 
the Genitive Subjective, but there is a noteworthy difference. Although 
the possessor often is active in gaining possession, many illustrations 
of the Genitive Possessive exclude all reference to the active acquire- 
ment of the thing possessed. 

1. The Genitive Possessive may denote strict ownership of objects 
inseparably attached to the owner: thus, bo bo (Prov. 21"), “ heart 
of a king”; so also any part of the body, as T’, ]"D, and the like ; 


- likewise @53 and MM" foliowed by noun or pronoun designating the 


person ; similarly 7" OW (1 Sam. 17), “name of Yahwe.” 

2. The Genitive of Possession denotes the ownership of objects 
which are not inseparable from the owner: eg. omSnp (Isa. 10”), 
“their images”; DID oon (Isa. 10"), “ treasures belonging to the 


peoples” ; PMN (Isa. 53° Jer. 11"? Ps. 27"), “ land of the living,” 


contrasted with Si8W, the land of the dead ; so often a Genitive after 
PAN, WD, WPS, RB, e¢ stm. 

3. The Genitive of Possession is used with qualities not inseparably 
attached to the owner: e.g. “1 MID (Isa. 10"), “ might of my hand” ; 
‘UISM (Isa. 10"), “ my wisdom” ; VSS (Prov. 19"), “ in his integ- 
rity”? ; (Prov. 14’), “in his uprightness.” 

4. This relation may also imply advantage to the possessor. “i 
byw (Isa. 10"), “light of Israel” ; 1M (Ps. 187), “ my strength.” 
Note also several designations of God in the following verse. 

5. The idéa of possession is sometimes accompanied with that of 
peculiar and affectionate relationship. ; 

The relationship may be natural : eg. TM (Dt. 13’ e¢ ad), “ thy 
brother” ; JOR (Dt. 137 e¢ a/.), “thy mother” ; MSN (Dt. 13"), 
“thy fathers.” 

The relationship may be personal: eg. [9 (Dt. 13’), “ thy neigh- 
bor” ; "33 (Prov. 1°), “my son”; (Ps. 18°), “ his anointed ” ; 

(Ps. 127°), “his beloved.” 
_ The relationship may be social : e.g. 73138 (Dt. 15"), “ thy poor” ; 
‘T3D (Dt. 15"), “ thy afflicted ones.” 


III. 


There is a relation between the annexed noun and that in the 
construct state, which has some likeness to that given above in II. 5, 
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and differs in the fact that there is no suggestion of ownership. In 
default of any better term it may be called the Genitive of Relation. 

1. The relation is necessary. The existence of the annexed noun 
is necessary to constitute the construct state what it is: eg. OT ™S 
(Isa. 11"), “ isles (coast lands) of the sea ” ; sbon P13WiS (2 Ch. 287), 
“subordinate of the king”; 3W% (1 Sam. 17”), “his second” 
(younger brother). 

2. The annexed noun as Genitive of Reference indicates the scope 
in which the construct state is to be regarded.: ¢g. VOW "2W 
(Dt. 15"), “wages proper to a hireling” ; Sn (Isa. 10”), 
“arrogance of heart”; [WW aw (Ps. 45° Isa. 61°), “oil proper to 
a festival.” 

3- The annexed noun may be a Genitive of the Sphere in which 
the governing noun exists or acts: eg. niaonn Sys (Gen. 37"), 
“ master in dreams” ; 53 won (Isa. 44”), “workman in iron”; 
(Prov. 1'), “king of Israel.” 

4. The Genitive of Definition designates one out of many similar 
objects: ¢.g. MIw (Dt. 15°), “ year of release” ; 
(Isa. 11%), “sea of Egypt.” 

5. The Genitive of Specification designates the point in which the 
construct state holds good. This is used freely with adjectives, and 
in great variety of detail, giving richness of expression. C/. D°BS "3 
(Ps. 24°), “clean as regards hands” ; mom m5) (2 Sam. 9%), 
“smitten in feet”; WEI “WS (Job 3”), “ bitterness in soul” ; "SYT 
“Sn (Isa. 53°), “experienced in sickness”; SWH NWI (Ps. 32"), 
“ forgiven in respect of transgression” ; D°DN “JN (Ex. 34° Nah. 1°), 
“long in respect of wrath.” 


Iv. 


The annexed noun may stand in a recipient relation to the con- 
struct state. The variety of this relation affords great wealth of 
expression. 

1. Annexed to a noun of action we have the Genitive Objective in 
the strict sense. This is very common: eg. MT MAR (Prov. 1’), 
“fear of Yahwe”; Spd" FSW" (Ps. 44°), “complete deliverance 
of Jacob”; (Hos. 13”), “sacrificers of men”; 
(Ps. 18"), “my deliverer”; (Job 37"), “ poisings of 
clouds.” 

2. The annexed noun is an indirect object, sometimes correspond- 
ing to a Greek Dative used as indirect object, sometimes standing 
where a noun depending upon 3, b, or 59 might have been expected. 
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Cf. TY3 MNS (Job 38”), “ paths to his house” ; "I (Job 28%), 
“way to it”; “S517 (Ps. 102°), “those mad against me”; "XS 
wD SW (Gen. 23’ *), “those who enter the gate of his city”; 
“13 “TY (Isa. 38%), “those who go down to the pit (grave)”; 
‘Tp (Ex. 15’), “they that rise up against thee”; “p> OM 
(Isa. 25‘), “storm against a wall”; OH" "SW" (Isa. 26°), “ they 
that dwell on high”; “I3p "S5W (Ps. 88°), “they that lie in the 
grave”; “IBD om (Dt. 32%), “ they that crawl in the dust” ; ON 
spre (1 Ki. 2’), “they that eat at thy table”; MSWM NS (or 
‘NX") (2 Ki. 11°57), “those that enter (go out) on the Sabbath” ; 
on *D5M (Prov. 2’), “those who walk in integrity.” 

3. The annexed noun designates an object which receives benefit, 
a Genitive of Advantage. Cf W°NT "WR (Ps. 1 e¢ a/.), “ happiness 
of (for) the man”; "JD" “Wid (Isa. 30%), “rain for thy seed” ; 
BI “iN (Isa. 42° 49°), “light for [the] nations”; OY AS (Isa. 
42° 49°), “covenant for (¢.e. with) a people”; thus AS followed 
by a Genitive (Dt. 4° Ezek. 16° Mal. 2°” Ps. 89 Neh. 13”) ; FiRIP 
DY (Isa. 26"), “jealousy for a people.” 

4. Genitive of Destination: 5x0 SX (Ps. 44”), “sheep for 
food” ; (Ps. 44”), “sheep for slaughter” ; [RX 
(Zech. 114), “ sheep for slaughter.” 

5. The annexed noun denotes that toward which the construct 
state is directed as its natural or proper outcome. Pp [ID (Ezek. 
35°), “iniquity which brings an end”; O*M1 Pd (Gen. 3”), “tree 
which secures life”; “DVS (Prov. 15*), “discipline which 
tends to wisdom” ; Daw CW (Isa. 53°), “ chastisement securing 
our peace” ; “JSW" 72% (Ps. 18"), “shield securing my deliverance.” 
- 6. Closely akin to the last is the Genitive indicating the object 
which it is the nature of a person to secure. C/. "SU" "MON (Ps. 18" 
et al.), “God who secures my deliverance” ; quite often after the 
name of God, cf 6 @eés rijs eipyvys (Phil. 4°) and similar expressions 
in the New Testament; “30M ‘MON (Ps. 59"), “God who shows 
goodness to me”; “M 5X (Ps. 42°), “God who gives me life”; 
‘TPIS “ON (Ps. 4”), “God who is the source of my righteousness,” 
of. Hupfeld in /oc.; DMM TY (Dt. 19% Ps. 35"), “witness accom- 
plishing violence.” 

V. 

As the language had not developed the general use of adjectives, 
the various qualities were largely expressed by nouns in annexion. 
The Genitive Attributive expresses : 
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1. A simple quality. Cf W'S (Prov. 26”), “a contentious 
man ” ; obi mins (Gen. 17°), “an everlasting possession”; "33 
wp (Ex. 28”), “holy garments.” 

2. The attribute involves a relation somewhat complex. Sif 
“Wa>' (Isa. 51”), “antelope captured by means of a net,” or, “a 
netted antelope”; YO" BY (Isa. 34°), “ people cursed by me,” or, 
“people under my curse” ; snow "WIN (Ob.’, cf Jer. 20” 38” 
Ps. 41), “ thy confederates,’ “ men at peace with thee.” 

3. The Genitive of Characteristic expresses some feature or event 
which specially marks the noun in the construct state. Cf ON 
(Ps. 57), “man noted for bloody deeds” ; N° (Isa. 22"), 
“valley distinguished by visions” ; "2 PP (Gen. 1"), “tree distin- 
guished by fruit.” 

4. Genitive of Material: 2 (Lev. 11%), “wooden vessels,” 
sm (Ex. 12”), “jewels of gold” ; “ID (Cant. “ flock 
of goats.” 

5. Genitive of Measure: (Jon. 3°), “three 
days’ journey”; O°%"" on> (Ex. 16”), “two days’ food.” 

6. The metaphorical phrases noted above under I. 5, in which 73 
and {3 are used, really convey an idea which belongs to the Genitive 
Attributive : eg. (Dt. 25”), “ worthy to be beaten” ; J3 
(1 Sam. 26"), “worthy of death” ; "9 "33 (Nu. 17%), “rebels.” 


VI. 


The annexed noun may denote the same thing as the construct, 
and is equivalent to an Appositive. The Genitive of Apposition may 
denote : 

1. The name. (Gen. 15"), “ the river Euphrates” ; 
(Isa. 10”), “the daughter of Zion” ; NY33 (Isa. 10%), 
“hill of Jerusalem.” 

2. A person or thing is annexed to his attribute: ¢g. DIN ND 
(Gen. 16”), “wild ass of a man”; San > (Jon. 1°), “chief 
pilot”; PoP nop (Isa. 9°), “ wonder of a counsellor.” 

3. The whole is put in apposition to its parts: eg. IDI "350 
(Isa. 9” 10"), “thickets of the forest”; “MM ‘3° (Dt. 16°), “days 
of thy life.” 


VII. 


The Genitive Partitive designates : 
1. The whole of which a part is taken: eg. "1D FMS (Dt. 13%), 
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“one of thy cities,” so often after a numeral ; Sew Nw (Isa. 10”), 
“remnant of Israel”; 0° pe (Isa. 11), “tongue of the sea”; 
DAN (Mic. “the anointed among men”; 
(Ps. 111”), “the chief part of wisdom.” 

2. The superlative degree is often expressed by the Genitive Par- 
titive. DN “JNSN (Isa. 29”), “ the poorest of men” ; D3 (Mic. 7*), 
“the best of them.” 

3. The Partitive Genitive is used of place. onw>p AMS 
(Isa. 11%), “shoulder (side) of the Philistines” (open to inva- 
sion) ; PANT MXP (Dt. 13°), “end of the earth” ; MSM (Dt. 13”), 
“its broad place.” 


VIII. 


There are very many combinations of two or more Genitives in a 
series which seem at times to be complex and not at once to be 
analyzed. A very common type is Sesw ome an (Ezek. 17”), 
“Jsrael’s high mountain,” in which the Genitive belongs to the 
phrase, as the pronominal suffix does in ‘OIOW MS (Isa. 54”), 
“my covenant securing peace,” and "WI “V1 (Psa. 2°), “ my holy 
mountain.” 

Another grouping is seen in W232" Sn) 73 (Job 20”), “ streams 
of brooks of honey,” and (Isa. 25%), “ fortifi- 
cation of height of thy walls.” In the former a Genitive of Apposi- 
_tion is followed by a Genitive of Material which modifies the whole 
phrase. In the latter a Genitive Attributive is followed by a Genitive 
of Material which qualifies the whole phrase. 
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Some Notes on the Verse-Division of the 
New Testament. 


PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 


HE first New Testament that is known to contain the modern 
system of verses is the edition of Robert Stephen of 1551, 
printed, as is supposed, at Geneva. The volume (or pair of volumes, 
for it is sometimes divided) is a collector’s rarity, on account of the 
peculiar position which it occupies in the history of the printed text 
of the New Testament. Copies are sometimes found dated MDXLI. 
instead of MDLI.; the one in my possession actually has the X 
erased in the middle of the date. 
Photograph 1 is a representation of its title-page. From this we 
are advised that the book contains the New Testament (in Greek) 
with two translations, one being that of Erasmus, and the other 
from the Vulgate. There is also a Harmonia Evangelica (wanting in 
“my copy) and a copious index, the latter being taken from some early - 
printed Latin Bible. When we turn to the text, we find that the Greek 
stands between the Vulgate and the Erasmic renderings, marked at 
the top of the pages by V. and E. respectively, the arrangement being 
such that the Vulgate has always the inner place, the Erasmic the 
outer; and between the Greek and the Erasmic stand the verse- 
“numerations in a column by themselves. Stephen has printed the 
Vulgate in a smaller type! than that of the Erasmic, and it is evident 
that it was looked upon with less liking. He says, however, in the 
preface to the reader that he did not think the old version (z.¢. the 
Vulgate) was to be contemned ; first, because in many places it 
seemed to be the equivalent of a very early Greek exemplar ; second, 
because it was so rooted in the memory of men, that it could hardly 
be plucked up; and third, because by a comparison of the versions 


1A peculiarity which appears already in the 4th Erasmus edition of 1527, 
where the order is Gk. — Erasm.— Vulg., and the Vulg. is in smaller type. It 
appears in the same form in the 6th Erasmus of 1541. 
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with the text, a moderate Greek scholar could readily catch the force 
of the Greek words. It seems rather strange to us that a strife for 
existence should have raged between the Vulgate and the Erasmic 
translation, and that the latter should almost have killed off the 
former ; yet something like this was the case, and when the Erasmic 
translation ceased to find favor, it yielded the field not to the Vul- 
gate, but to a successor, apparently sprung from its own loins, the 
version of Theodore Beza. Although this version also has well nigh 
passed into oblivion, it was, until quite recently, the chosen Latin 
text of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which did not venture 
to print the Vulgate, from a fear of the resuscitation of ancient strifes 
that have been associated with certain of its renderings. 

Now with regard to the Greek text we do not need to say much; 
it is taken, with slight modifications, from the famous royal edition 
of the previous year 1550.2 The marginal references have also been 
taken over from some previous Latin text, but with this modification, 
that whereas in the earlier editions, the references were made to the 
chapters and /e¢ters (under which the chapters were subdivided), the 
references in the we shall find on the 
edition of 1551 are % © margin of 1551, not 
by chapters, letters, Ter «8-4 necessarily taken Gene.22.a. 1 
and verses. Sothat from St, but 25-4 24 
if on the margin of - Ter. «#4 either from that or Gen. 29.4. 35 
Matt. i. in we“ some early Latin Se? 38-8 27 
find text, 

We must pay some attention to these, because they may assist us 
in identifying editions which are based upon the Stephen of 1551, or 


Luc. 3.¢. 24 


in finding the Latin copy from which the Stephen of 1551 was set up. 


It should also be noticed that the 1551 edition contains references to 
an Evangelical Harmony, concerning which something needs to be 
said; and also that it contains a few references, where some other 
passage of the special book is quoted, under the form infra and 
supra, where the 1550 edition says only xed. For instance, we find 
over against 


Matt. 7! the reference Har. i. 34: and over against 
Acts 748 the words Infra 17. f. 24 where ed. 1550 has only Keg. ¢f. Z., 


which means that a similar sentiment will be found in Acts 17”. 


A comparison with early printed Latin Bibles, such as the Stephen | 


2 Such, for example, as “ agile poenitentiam”’ and “ ipsa conteret caput tuum.” 
8 As Mr. Hoskier points out, it follows the 1550 edition in peculiar blunders. 
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of 1528, shows that these infra and supra notes come from the 
margins of a Latin Bible. Returning now to the leading peculiarity 
of this edition, vz. the verse-numbering, we find that there has been 
a good deal of discussion as to its origin. The best treatment of 
the subject is the tract of Ezra Abbot which is incorporated with 
Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf (pp. 167-182). From it we 
learn that Tischendorf and Reuss found the origin of the Stephanic 
verses in a Latin Vulgate published by Stephen in 1548, but that De 
Wette and Keil correct this to 1558, which rules out the idea of the 
priority of the Latin. As, however, there was no Stephen Vulgate 
published in 1548, and, as we shall see presently, the numeration of 
the verses is found in earlier Latin texts than 1558, we may set these 
statements aside. Others have suggested that the Latin division 
occurs in the Stephen Vulgate of 1545, or in that of 1557. We 
shall see whether there is anything to be said in support of these 
suggestions. 

It has been noted by Abbot that in Acts 24 there is a double 
numeration of the verses, as follows (p. 447 verso) :‘ 


Erasmus. 19 dwd rijs’A- Vulgate. 
clas Iovdaiot, ovs det 


The obvious explanation of this is that a verse has been lost, nor is it 
difficult to find the missing verse, which is actually extant, with the 
right numbering, in the Sixtine Vulgate of 1590, though it is omitted 
in the Clementine Vulgate of 1592. It reads thus: e¢ apprehenderunt 
me clamantes et dicentes: Tolle inimicum nostrum. The fact that the 
passage is in the Sixtine Vulgate would be a sufficient intimation of 
its currency in earlier printed Vulgates, and as a matter of fact, it 
will be found in the Stephen Vulgate of 1545 and 1555, to say 
nothing of other editions. Here, then, we find that a famous early 
Western reading in the Acts has deranged the verse-numeration. 
The suggestion is obvious, that the verses must have been marked 
upon an early copy of the Vulgate, before they came to be marked 
in the 1551 Stephen. The Greek is excluded as a first-marked copy, 
because the gloss or reading is not extant in Greek, and the Eras- 
mic translation is also excluded, on the ground that it follows the 
Greek. 

For confirmation of this theory, we’ pass on to Professor Nestle’s - 


Se 4 See plate 2 
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recent discovery that there is another case of such double numeration 
in the preceding chapter (Acts 23”, p. 445 recto) as follows : 


Vulgate. Tpdyas we-25 Erasmus. 
ptéxovoay Toy 
tov’ Avolas ro 
kparlora 
xalperv. 


Here again there has been the loss of a Latin verse, wiz. “ Zimuit 
enim ne forte raperent eum Judaei, et occiderent, et ipse postea calum- 
niam sustineret, tanquam accepturus pecuniam.” This is clearly the 
missing v.” : it is actually extant as the v.” in the Clementine Vulgate 
of 1592 (and in the Sixtine of 1590?) ; moreover, the Antwerp Poly- 
glot of 1571 expressly says, in printing this verse from the Latin with 
no counterpart in Greek or Syriac, “ deest 25 versus.” It appears 
also in the Vulgate of 1566 as v.”, and, no doubt, in many similar 
places. We have, then, found two cases where the verse-numeration 
of St." has been deranged through the use of a previous verse- 
divided Vulgate text containing glosses. Stephen does not print the 
glosses, but he preserves their verse-numeration. 

We shall now be in a better position to determine the origin of the 
verses, for we are limited to the Latin Vulgate, and either a printed 
edition has been taken and marked for office copy, or else an edition 
of the Latin Vulgate has actually been issued before 1551 with the 
Stephanic enumeration. Now against the second of these supposi- 


tions, there are a number of adverse considerations: in: the first — 
place, the probability is that such an edition, if it ever existed, would - 


be one of Stephen’s own; and perhaps this would lend some color 
to Tischendorf’s statement that the verses first appeared in the 


Stephen Vulgate of 1548. There is, however, no such Stephen | 


edition. There is, indeed, a Lyons Vulgate of 1548, but it has no 
enumeration ; although, as might have been expected, the glosses. to 
which we have referred are in its text. There is no trace that I know 
of in the Lyons Bibles of the time of the existence of such verses’: 


the Lyons Vulgate of 1553 has the glosses, but not the numbers ; the 


Lyons French text of 1551 is equally destitute of enumeration ;. so 
are the Lyons French of 1556, and the Lyons Italian of 1551. These 


considerations make powerfully against the belief that the Lyons - 


5 These glosses are found in the Vulgate columns of the 4th edition of Erasmus 
of 1527 and in the 6th edition of 1541. : 
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Vulgate of 1548 is the fons et origo versuum Stephanicorum. Nor 
has any other Vulgate text been found, printed before 1551, which 
contains the verses. For example, the Paris Vulgate of 1549 has no 
verse divisions nor enumeration, though it has the glosses, which are 
obelized: neither are there any divisions or numeration in the Paris 
Vulgate of 1552. Until some copy is produced of a printed Vulgate 


with verse-numeration earlier than 1551, we must fall back upon our » 


other alternative supposition, vz. that a Vulgate has been taken and 
marked as a printer’s copy to be used in setting up the edition of 
1551. We will see whether as tt can be done in the way of 
identifying this copy. 

First of all, let us. try to find out something about the printed 
Greek Testaments and translations which derive their arrangement 
from Stephen of 1551. 

I have before me the French-Italian edition of the blessed martyr® 
Giovanni Luigi Paschale; published in 1555, and, as is supposed, at 
Geneva. It has the verses numbered, and is evidently based on 
St.!, He expressly says in his preface that he has taken over the 


Stephanic verses: “Habdbiam poi voluto aiutar la memoria di quelli 


che volentieri s’ esercitano in questa santa lettione, si per poter piu 
Jacilmente riscontrare insieme passo per passol’ una eT altra tradu- 


sione, stamparle cost distinte per versatt, secondo il compartimento ai 


Roberto Stefano.” ‘The language is based upon Stephen’s own pref- 
ace. Moreover, he takes to his own margin all the matter in the 
Stephen margin, with the exception of the references to the Har- 
mony; and uses Disopra and Disotto to translate the /nfra and 
Supra, which we have seen above to be a feature, though not a 
peculiar feature, of the Stephen of 1551. Thus in Matt. 3’ the 
marginal note of Paschale, Disot. 23. a. 34, is meant for Infra, 23. d. 
34, of Stephen, unless it can be shown to come from some previous 
Latin text. Now this Franco-Italian New Testament appears to have 
an intermediate link with St.™!, for Paschale is not responsible for 
the French. He found that, as I suppose, in the French Stephen of 
1552, which also had the numbered verses, and had in all probability 
(for I have not seen it) corrected the wrong versing of the two 
glosses in the Acts in the same way as Paschale corrects it, by 
pushing the verses forward until the end of the chapter. Now this 
French Stephen, which we assume to lie between St. and the 
Italian French Stephen of 1555, is in reality a double text; it is 


6 Burnt in Rome in 1560. 
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French-Erasmic. Apparently, then, it is a bilingual text arrived at 
by taking the Stephen of 1551, discarding the Vulgate, and translat- 
ing either the Erasmic or the Greek. The French text in Paschale’s 
New Testament follows Erasmus so closely as to print in a smaller 
character the small-type expansions of the Erasmic text. This copy 
is followed, no doubt, by the French Genevese Bible of 1553. All 
these copies are, in fact, to be referred to Geneva. The system of 
verses is, then, Genevan in origin, appearing first in what we may call 
the trilingual of 1551, and from thence passing to the other editions, 
as follows : 


St.1551 [Erasmic — Graeco — Vulgata: probably Genevan]. 


Erasmic-French (1552), probably Genevan. 


| 
French Bible (Geneva, 1553). 
Italo-French N.T. of Paschale (1555) 
probably Genevan. 


To Geneva, also, must be referred the first English New Testament 
in verses, viz. the Whittingham of 1557. While, then, there is no 
evidence for a number of years of the printing of verse-divided 
Bibles and Testaments elsewhere than at Geneva, there is abundant 


suggestion that at Geneva verse-divided texts had become the fashion. 


And a number of such printed texts are seen to be directly derived 
from the Stephen of 1551. 

It follows from the foregoing that in examining for Latin Vulgates 
divided into verses, and making a study of their genealogy, we must 
be careful in every case to eliminate such as may be derived directly 
from the Latin columns of St.". 


For example, suppose we take the famous Stephen Latin New | 


Testament of 1556/7, which is also the first Bezan text. The text of 
this volume is double, the place of honor and the preéminence of 
large type being given to Beza’s own Nova Tralatio, while the Vul- 
gate is on the margin in smaller letters just as in the Stephen of 
1551. This text is derived from St. by removing the Greek and 
revising the Erasmic. Look for example at i first page of Matthew, 
where the margin shows 
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and the Bezan edition has even followed the printing of 7vth with a 
small ‘r.’’_ Then look at the spelling of Ozias in v.°, where Beza 
follows Erasmus in spelling Hozias. Evidently the Vulgate-Beza text 
is derived from St. by omitting the Greek, and reforming the 
Erasmic. Notice, again, how persistent is the contempt for the 
Vulgate. 

The verse-division is in this Stephen-Beza of 1556/57, but it can 
only be referred to the St.”' and not to any previously existing Latin 
Bible. And this conclusion is confirmed by the fact that it has the 
traces of the glosses to which we have been referring, in the shape of 
the double numeration which characterizes St."8 

Coming now to a slightly earlier date, we find two volumes that 
must be carefully examined ; vz. the Stephen Vulgate of 1555, and 
a Stephen commentary on the Gospels of 1553. Of these the former 
is said by Abbot to be the first Latin Bible divided into verses. It 
is, like the other volumes which we have been discussing, a Geneva 
edition.? What is remarkable about it is that the text is zo¢ broken 
up into verses ; at the same time it has the verse-numeration inserted 
in the body of the text. The first fact shows that it is not likely to 
have been set up from the Latin column of 1551; the second fact 
may be used to prove that its verse-numeration was taken from St. 
directly. For look at the glosses from which our argument proceeds ; 
they are in the text, though wanting in Stephen, but they are num- 
bered as follows : 


25 et 26 Ti- 
muit enim ne tite raperent eum Judaci 
et occiderent etc. 


Acts 24. FJiget20 Et 
clamantes et dicentes, 
Tolle inimicum nostrum Quidam autem ex 

etc. 


TI find this small ‘r’ in the Lyons Vulgate of 1548: ey. 1 par. 2. b ruth. 4. d. 

8 Beza has a note on Acts 248 which betrays his knowledge of the lost gloss, 
as follows : 

“ Neque cum tumultu, phre pera. OoptBov. In nonnullis exemplaribus Vulgatae 
editionis suljiciuntur ista quae in nullis Graecis codicibus invenimus, Et appre- 
henderunt me, clamantes et dicentes, tolle inimicum nostrum, kal éxpdrnody pe 
xpdgovres, xal Néyovres, alpe éxOpdv judy.” 

®It has no mark of place, but on the title-page “Oliva Roberti Stephani, 
M.D.LV.;” what might seem, at first sight, to make against Geneva is the colo- 
phon, which shows that it was not directly or wholly Stephanic: “ excudebat 
Roberto Stephano Conradus Badius, anno M.D.LV. viii. idus aprilis.” 
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These verses cannot have been taken from a verse-numbered Vulgate, 
for in that case * and *, ® and ™, would not have been run together ; 
the verses have been taken from St.”!, and have been inserted in the 
body of a Latin exemplar which was destitute of them. 

This is very strong ground for disbelieving in the existence of any 
Stephanically numbered text of the Latin Vulgate at any earlier date 
than 1555, for surely, if such a printed text had been extant, other 
than that contained in St.*! and its descendants, such a text would 
have been used as copy for the Vulgate of 1555. We infer, then, that 
the verse-numbered Vulgate which was used in St." had disappeared. 
Probably it was merely used as copy and destroyed. 

From what source, then, was the text of the Latin Stephen of 1555 
taken? We can answer this question: it was taken from the Paris 
Stephen of 1545, and was set up with the very same types and in 
direct imitation of this edition. The only difference is a very slight 
reduction in the length of the lines and pages. 

Now, on examining this edition of 1545, we find that it is not a 
simple Vulgate text; it is a double text composed of the Erasmic 
and Vulgate versions in parallel columns. More curious still, the 
Erasmic has the outside place, exactly as in the Stephen of 1551. 

Now it seems likely that St.' was produced by setting up the 
Greek text of St." in the midst of an already existing Erasmic- 
Vulgate text. For it would be very awkward to set up from three 
exemplars at once. The Erasmic-Vulgate being to hand in the 
edition of 1545, we suggest that it was made into copy for St.™!, the 
verses being numbered probably on the margin. This copy having 
disappeared, a new text of the Vulgate was printed from the 1545 
edition, with the verses inserted from the edition of 1551, and thé 
margins brought up to agreement with the same edition. This edition 
of 1555 takes the place of the lost copy of 1545 from which the 
printers had worked in making the edition of 1551. 

We will conclude the inquiry by a few references. to a still earlier 
Latin text of the Gospels divided into verses. There is extant a 
volume printed by Stephen in 1553 entitled, /n Evangelium se- 
cundum Matthaeum Marcum et Lucam Commentarii ex Ecclesiast- 
cis Scriptoribus Collect. It is probably the volume to which Stephen 


refers in the preface to the 1551 edition, when he says: its igitur. 


interim fruere, Lector, ut illarum annotationum, quas assiduo cursu 
persequimur, desiderium lenius feras. Vale. In this work the verses 
are (1) separated, (2) numbered. Moreover, the text is again double, 
but with this difference that this time the large print is the Vulgate and 
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the small print the Erasmic. The Vulgate was, in fact, forced into the 
place of honor by its greater likeness to the text that underlies the 
commentaries quoted by Stephen. 

The first three Gospels are followed by an abbreviation of the 
Evangelical Harmony of Osiander; Stephen had printed this at 
Paris in 1545. The present abbreviated reprint has the chapters and 
verses of the Evangelists employed in each section indicated in a 
short preface, so that here also we come across the Stephanic verses. 
And the volume concludes with the Gospel of John (Vulgate and 
Erasmic as in the previous Gospels) with the commentary of John 
Calvin. As far, then, as the Gospels are concerned we have a Latin 
New Testament in 1553 with verses divided and numbered. 

Before leaving this somewhat tentative examination of a difficult 
problem in the genealogy of texts and editions, it may not be out of 
place to make some remarks with regard to the two glosses that 
served as our waymarks in our search after the verse-numbered Latin 
text. 

The gloss in Acts 24” appears to be inserted in order to relieve 
the harshness of the construction in the Greek Twes rijs 
*Iovdaior, where the verb is wanting: if then we drop the “e¢” at the 
beginning of the gloss, and imagine a copy in which the text stood as 
follows with a marginal reading : 


Quidam autem ex apprehenderunt me 


Asia Judaei, quos dicentes; Tolle 


oportebat etc. inimicum nostrum : 


we shall see ground for believing that the marginal gloss has got into 
the wrong place in the text, before guidam ... Judaei instead of 
after. This misplacement of the Western readings in Acts has been 
suspected in other cases, and is a strong reason against believing that 
they are an original feature of the Old-Latin texts in which they are 
found so displaced. 

On the other hand, with regard to this particular gloss, we ought 
to recognize (a) its antiquity; (4) its possible Lucanity. It is 
(a) an ancient gloss because of the feeling it expresses of hostility 
between Paul and the Jews and the language in which it expresses 
that feeling. A late glossator would hardly have known that the 
Jews called Paul “our enemy.” Nor is there any expression in 
the Acts ‘containing that statement which could furnish the material 
for an assimilation of the text. Hence the matter must be either 
original or at least so early as to have caught the spirit of the time 
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_ when the history was composed. For it is clear that they actually 
did call St. Paul “the enemy.” Compare the appeal of Paul to the 
Galatians (Gal. 4") yéyova tyiv; and remark 
how the watchword has colored the Clementine Homilies, where, 
under the figure of a conflict between Peter and Simon Magus, the 
struggle between the Peter party and the Paul party is pictorially set 
forth; ¢.g. Clem. Hom. i. 18, “ For if he (Simon) were known, he 
would not be believed ; and though his deeds are those of a hater, 
he is loved ; and ¢hough an enemy, he is received as a friend,” and in 
the prologue to the Homilies, which is called the Epistle of Peter to 
James, we find the statement that “some from amongst the Gentiles 
have rejected my legal preaching, attaching themselves to certain 
lawless and trifling preaching of the man who is my enemy.” 

There need, then, be no hesitation in affirming that Paul was 
described by the Jews as “our enemy,” and in this respect the gloss 
bears the semblance of antiquity and verisimilitude. Yet, as we have 
said, the evidence is against its having been part of the original Latin 
text. 

As to the other passage, Acts 23”, it is so awkward an insertion, 
that it makes it almost impossible to construe the words ypayas 
émucroAnv «xré., which are now far removed from their apposition. 
Accordingly the gloss is thrown into a parenthesis in the Clementine 
Vulgate, so as to ease the construction. I am not, however, quite 
sure whether this parenthesis is editorial in the authorized Vulgate, 
or whether it is a survival of the marks of obelization with which the 
sentences are surrounded in earlier printed Latin Bibles. It seems, 
however, pretty clear that in the Latin the words have come into the 
text from without, z.e. either from the margin, or (which is not incon- 
sistent with that supposition) by translation from some other language. 
It is interesting to observe how, in questions of textual criticism, all 
roads lead to the origin of the much-debated Western readings. 
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The Levitical Priesthood, a Study in Social 
Development. 


PROF. DEAN A. WALKER, PH.D. 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


HE evidences as to the development of the Levitical priest- 
hood may be classified under the following general heads : 

(a) Thé statements of writers who, as themselves belonging to the 
institution in question, may be supposed to have investigated its his- 
tory with special zeal and to have had special sources of information, 
but who because of their special interest must be received with cau- 
tion as liable to exaggeration and favoritism. 

(4) Material formulated by non-Levitical writers, who cannot be 
suspected of partiality for the institution, but on the contrary may 
have been too indifferent to it to do it justice, or even have been 
prejudiced against it (¢.g. Deut. 33"). 

(¢) Ancient songs in which the institution is overlooked or ignored 
(Jud. 5), regarded adversely (Gen. 49), or interceded for (Deut. 33). 
Historical location having been found for these songs, chronologically 
and geographically, by their own internal evidence, they may then 
be used to indicate the standing of the institution at the period in 
question. 

(@) Historical situations where the institution might be expected 
to appear, but by implication does not exist. 

The origin of an institution is often best arrived at by tracing the 
evidences backward step by step, thus working from the known to the 
unknown. There can be no question that in post-exilic times there 
was a Levitical order, complete in organization, strong in authority, 
having a large body of literature of its own, making and observing an 
elaborate ritual. What the institution was in the time of Moses, or 
whether it then existed at all, is one object of our inquiry. For it is 
in this early period that the non-Levitical evidence differs most widely 
from Levitical statements. . 

The most difficult portion of the inquiry, so far as estimating the 
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value of the testimony is concerned, lies in the later middle period, 
where the character of the institution is approximating to its final 
stage, and where thereforeethe Levitical testimony, while not more 
reliable in spirit, is necessarily less at variance with the facts and 
therefore less easily detected in error by any variance from non- 
Levitical evidence. 

Following mainly the non-Levitical evidences for the earliest period, 
as giving results more in accord with the general laws of social evolu- 
tion, and presenting it in the direct chronological order, we may treat 
the development in five stages of somewhat indefinite demarcation. 

I. Among the clans of Hebrew stock was one known as the dene 
Levi (Ex. 32% [E]) characterized by a more warlike disposition 
than their fellow-clans (Gen. 49°" [J]), a peculiar conservatism in 
regard to foreign alliances (Gen. 34” [J]), and a more zealous devo- 
tion to the new Jahweh theology taught by their great fellow-clansman 
Moses (Ex. 32%[E]). Their military spirit made them among the 
first to enter on the conquest of Canaan, where their extreme con- 
‘servatism involved them in peculiar difficulties. Together with the 
bene Shim‘on they rejected ail overtures of alliance and resisted the 
tendencies to amalgamation with the Canaanites. While the other 
clans, acknowledging their weakness before the enwalled towns, 
accepted the situation and contented themselves with occupying the 
outlying country in a semi-nomadic mode of life, waiting for time and 
the growth of friendly relations or the more rapid numerical increase 
of country populations to give them an entrance to the cities and 
eventual possession (Jud. 17-7 [J]), the dene Levi and the dene 
Shim‘on attempted from the first to exterminate the urban populations 
(Gen. 34 [J’s narrative = wv.%?e"™-°31]), Though temporarily suc- 


cessful in their attack upon Shechem, they were in the end so broken’ 


in the struggle that they lost their clan organization, and the survivors, 
having delayed too long in settling down to agricultural pursuits, found 
themselves without territorial allotment or industrial occupation and 
compelled to seek a precarious living (Jud. 17% [J]) among the 
other clans, who disapproved of their violence as likely to hinder a 
peaceable occupation of the land by involving them all in a blood 
feud (Gen. 34%! 49°" [J]). The dispersion of the dene Levi, which 
the Levitical writers would have us believe was a special honor 
conferred on them as the chosen priest tribe of Jahweh (Deut. 10** 
Num. 35"* [P] Ezek. 44”), is explained by J on a sociologically much 
more probable ground as a social ban, a natural and just penalty 
for their illiberal and unsocial disposition. Shechem recovered from 
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their assault and in time accepted amalgamation with a branch of 
the dene Joseph (Jud. 6” 8**), though not without strong opposition 
from a remnant of the older and more conservative portion of the 
original population who kept in memory their treatment by the dene 
Levi and bene Shim'‘on (Jud. 9” [J]). 

II. Up to this time there is no priestly character nesting to the 
Levites as such. But with the change in their material fortunes, there 
comes a change in their disposition, or rather an emphasis of one trait, 
the religious, and the loss of another, the military ; just as a man on 
the loss of his eyesight is apt to acquire an extra sensitiveness of 
touch and hearing. Out of the clan’s composite of characteristics that 
had found its supreme expression in the all-round character of Moses, 
the religious trait emerges, now that the exercise of military qualities is 
no longer possible. The individual Levite without territorial allotment 
or military occupation must now make his living by his brains, and 
takes to cultivating religious functions. A few of the clan constituting 
its original patriarchal priesthood already have an occupation as cus- 
todians of the tribal or national palladium, the ark, at Shiloh; but 
the rest must find a place where they can. 

For such a change in disposition and occupation, we have a socio- 
logical analogy in the Jews of the dispersion, who from being predomi- 
nantly agricultural became under changed conditions preéminently the 
commercial and financial people of the world. Their latent capacity 
for finance is recognized as early as the times of Gehazi (2 K. 5”) and 
Amos (8° °), but it needed the Exile to develop it fully. In the period 
of the Judges, the Levite, while retaining the clan name, is looked upon 
rather as a professional character, a journeyman hierophant (Jud. 17%), 
though having as yet little sense of prosessional solidarity. Our closer 

‘analogy here is in the great number of Jews that in Roman times be- 
took themselves to exorcism and sorcery as a profession (Matt. 127? 
Acts 8° 13° 19"). The Levite now cultivates a professional intonation 
by which he is readily recognized by strangers as a Levite (Jud. 18° 
{E]). He is regarded as more acceptable to the deity in priestly 
service than the patriarchal priest-father or his deputy, the eldest son 
(Jud. 17"[J]). This perhaps indicates a waning among the Hebrews 
of the more primitive religious ideas connected with ancestor worship 
or teraphim (Jud. 17° [J] Gen. 31° [E]) and a growing appreciation 
of nature gods, of whom Jahweh, the god of Moses, was coming to be 
the most important (Jud. 5*°[J] Deut. 33? Ex. 19"°"* [E] 15'"* 6°[P] 
32 [E], De Coulanges, Zhe Ancient City, Bk. III. ch. ii.). The 
Danites as well as the Ephraimite Micah value the Levite as a medium 
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of divine communication (Jud. 18° [J]) and a valuable acquisition as 
priest-father to a clan (v."[J]). He is ready to go wherever he can 
find employment and is glad of promotion to a larger field of usefulness 
(v.*[J]). But the old patriarchal or family priesthood is still in vogue 
and sacrifice is not yet thought of as exclusively. the prerogative of 
Levitical priests (Jud. 6 13” 17° [J] 6°” 11°” [E}). 

The absence of any mention of Levi in the Song of Deborah (Jud. 5) 
is noticeable. It might be accounted for on the ground that Levi was 
a priest tribe, were it not that Simeon also is omitted ; and if both 
omissions are explained by the scattered condition of those clans, the 
silence as to Judah also requires to be explained on some other ground ; 
but this would carry us beyond our present purpose. 

III. The third stage in Levitical development begins with Samuel. 
Here perhaps we should be on our guard against a possible Levitical 
coloring of the evidences by the compiler. The narrative of Samuel’s 
relation to Saul has been resolved into three or four documentary strata, 
as by Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels (1878), vol. i. pp. 256-258. How- 

ever that may be, it is generally agreed that one characteristic feature 
of the time is the appearing of religious personages in companies, 
indicating an incipient sense of professional solidarity (1 Sam. 10*”), 
a movement attributed to the influence of Samuel. Between the 
patriarchal priests of the primitive system, presiding over mutually 
exclusive family mysteries, there could of course be no recognition of 
fellowship (De Coulanges, Anc. City, Bk. I. ch. iv.) ; but when priests 
had come to let themselves out for hire wherever they could get the 
most pay, there would inevitably soon arise a sense of professionalism 
drawing them together by other than family ties. 

The story of Samuel’s rupture with Saul may be, as some think, a 
late invention to account for and justify the subsequent failure of Saul’s 
house and to exalt the priesthood ; yet it is sociologically most probable 
that such a rupture took place. Samuel and Saul were in personal 
character the Thomas 4 Becket and Henry II. of their day, or the Pope 
and Henry VIII. Saul might be called in some sense a Defender of 
the Faith. He was devoutly religious, intolerant of witchcraft (1 Sam. 
28°*), observant of the new moons (20”), scrupulous against eating 
meat with the blood (14%), sternly impartial in performance of oaths 
and vows (14%), and susceptible to the influence of religious 
company and occasions (10° 19%™). In his earlier years he was 
deferential to Samuel as the older man and the one to whom in part 
he owed his crown (13° 15%”). Nevertheless, he would brook no 
interference from priests (14), and on occasion could massacre an 
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entire village of them (22"*) ; so that even Samuel stood in fear of 
him (16), felt that he had made a mistake in selecting him, secretly 
anointed David and waited, for the time had not come when priestly 
functions could be appropriated by any one individual or by a pro- 
fessional class. Saul was standing on the ancient right of patriarchal 
and military leadership to officiate at sacrifices. 

The period of Samuel and Saul, commonly regarded as the beginning 
of the Hebrew monarchy, may quite as properly be spoken of as the 
beginning of the Church, using the word in its hierarchal sense ; for 
at this point begins the actual differentiation of Church and State out 
of the previous composite of religious and civil authority popularly 
known as the Theocracy. Here, too, begins the quarrel between 
Church and State, which breaks out at intervals through the following 
centuries with the balance generally in favor of the State, till the 
Church survives the downfall of the monarchy, and the two authorities 
are eventually again united in the Maccabean princes (1 Macc. 14"). 

The Levitical historians claim Samuel as a Levite (1 Chron. 6***), 
but note the disjointed setting of v.¥ and the absence of any implication 
to that effect in 1 Sam. 1, where the family from Ramah, a town not 
listed among the Levitical cities of Josh. 21, come to Shiloh once a 
year as ordinary worshippers. But whatever be Samuel’s descent, his 
claiming the functions of priesthood exclusively for himself or for a 
religious order, ineffectual though it was at the time, tended to exalt 
the sacred profession, and with it its representatives the Levites, and 
to promote still further their sense of professional solidarity. It is 
somewhat later than this probably that we must date the so-called 
Blessing of Moses (Deut. 33). The author of this poem regards the 
Levites as of untraced descent and unaffiliated as codrdinates with the 
other clans (v.®, cf Heb. 7°) and as specially equipped for giving 
oracular responses and for teaching (vv.* ”), but there are still in the 
nation those who refuse them the recognition due them (v.”). The 
rivalry between the new order of religious functionaries and the old is 
_ becoming more sharply defined. The Levite is forging to the front 
and has his advocates among the song-makers of the nation, but has 
much yet to do to establish his preéminence. In speaking of this 
poem, which by its internal evidence seems to belong to the northern 
kingdom after the disruption, we have used by anticipation material 
belonging to the next stage. 

IV. The fourth stage of the development is marked by royal 
-patronage and supervision, and begins with David. This royal favor 
continues after the disruption only in the southern kingdom, the north- 
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ern kings continuing, or reverting to, the earlier system (1 K. 12”) ; 
under which, however, many individual Levites doubtless found 
employment as before (Ezek. 44”). 

In the southern kingdom, the king, as in Saul’s time, still main- 
tained his right of leadership in religious functions (2 Sam. 6% 
1 K. 3”), and there was no one of such commanding personality as 
Samuel to contest his right; but he honored the Levites, and, under 
the growing cares of state and the increasing demand of the temple 
service, he was obliged to delegate to them more and more the 
actual performance of the rites ; not failing, however, to remind them 
from time to time, by deposing a priest (1 K. 2%”), or putting one 
to death (2 Chron. 24”), that the Church is still subordinate to the 
State. Nevertheless, under royal patronage, even with such limita- 
tions, the power of the priesthood grew ; and it is significant of this 
growth that, whereas Solomon could depose Abiathar by a simple 
judicial fiat, Joash had to resort to conspiracy and mob-violence 
to rid himself of Zechariah ben Jehoiadah’s interference. Under 
Uzziah, a stronger king than Joash, the priests successfully withstood 
the king’s attempt to assert in a test case his ancient right to offer 
incense in the temple (2 Chron. 26; cf 1 K. 3° 12®). For, 
though we may quesiion the chronicler’s view that Uzziah’s leprosy 
was a consequence of his sacrilege, it is easy to believe that there 
was a contest of authority resulting in the king’s defeat which the 
hierarchy made the most of as a warning to later rulers. Within 
little more than a century, the priests, — the Levites, — with the aid 
of the prophets, were able to effect the centralization of sacrificial 
worship at Jerusalem, by which a stronger organization of the priest- 
hood became possible ; and now the priest-prophet (Jer. 33") ven- 
tured to regard the Levitical priesthood as codrdinate with the 
‘monarchy in the enjoyment of a divine promise of perpetuity. The 
downfall of the monarchy soon left the priesthood in undisputed 
possession of the field. 

V. The remaining step in the development was a process of eccle- 
.Siastical refinement within the body, by which a distinction in holi- 
ness was made between those who had remained faithful in times of 
apostasy and those who had yielded to the temptation to make a 
living at heathen altars, in disregard of the principle of the central 
sanctuary. Ample provision had been made in the Deuteronomic 
legislation (Deut. 18°*) for all such as would come to Jerusalem, but 
many had failed to come up to these latest and most advanced con- 
ceptions of Jahweh’s character and requirements. ‘The question as 
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to their proper treatment by the faithful, first dealt with by Ezekiel 
in anticipation of the re-institution of temple service (Ezek. 44'°" 
48"), is the Old ‘Testament counterpart of the Novatian and Dona- 
tist controversies as to the proper attitude of the New Testament 
Church toward the repentant /ide//atici, and was settled by a com- 
promise, in which the Zadokite priests, “that went not astray,’ 
reserved for themselves the higher offices, but allowed the others — 
henceforth to be known as mere Levites in distinction from priests 
—a menial position in the temple ministrations, with tke privilege 
of partial support out of the sacrificial offerings. 

The growing sense of solidarity among the Levites, from the time 
of Samuel onward, showed itself in a tendency to aggregation in cer- 
tain localities, —a tendency seen in social classes of every kind in 
every age. An early trace of this tendency is seen in the priest city 
of Nob (1 Sam. 22”), not included in the post-exilic list of Josh. 21 
(P). In many cities the Levitical element at length dominated, or 
even crowded out all others, to such an extent that they became 
known as Levitical cities. At what period the process was so far 
accomplished that the method of it could be forgotten and the status 
quo could be attributed to Moses cannot be definitely stated ; but it 
must have been after the legislation of D and before that of P, and, 
probably, not till post-exilic times. In D the Levites appear as 
objects of charity, along with tne poor, the fatherless, the widow, and 
the stranger, and seem to be distributed throughout the community 
as pervasively as son and daughter, man-servant and maid-servant 
(Deut. 14” 18'°), a sort of mendicant friars or dervishes, except 
when they attach themselves to some sanctuary. This, perhaps, 
accounts in part for the Levites’ lack of interest in the projected 
return from Babylon (Ezra 8”). 

The primitive system of land tenure in Israel, according to which 
land when alienated must revert periodically to the original family, 
gave few openings for the landless Levites to acquire agricultural 
foothold. Nevertheless, they did secure such properties. Abiathar, 
driven by Saul from Nob (1 Sam. 22”), is found in his old age pos- , 
sessed of fields at Anathoth (1 K. 2%). The legislation of D recog- 
nizes that a Levite may have proceeds from the sale of his patrimony 
(Deut. 18*), presumably referring to real estate. Jeremiah purchases 
a field of his cousin in Anathoth (Jer. 32°"). In the breaking down 
of the primitive system of land tenure (1 K. 21‘), under the increas- 
ing civilization of the times of Jeroboam II. and Uzziah, when the 
wealthy nobles acquired vast estates by foreclosure of mortgages on 
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the peasant proprietors (Am. 2’ Is. 5° Mic. 27°), the priests found 
means to enrich themselves (Am. 2° Hos. 5) 6°), and may also have 
acquired landed possessions. When, moreover, the exiles returned 
from Babylon, it was possible to assign to the Levites generous allot- 
ments, not on Ezekiel’s ideal plan of a broad, geometrical strip of 
territory (Ezek. 48"), for there were yet in the land many of the 
peasantry, who would have to be evicted for such a purpose; but 
the cities were more available, for the Babylonian policy of deporta- 
tion, by removing especially the nobility and the craftsmen, had 
accomplished here a more complete depopulation than in the rural 
districts (2 K. 25’). The legislation of P (Lev. 25%”), while 
retaining the old system of reversion for agricultural lands, allowed 
the transfer of city properties with only a year’s right of redemption ; 
but made an exception here in favor of the Levite, who might 
redeem at any time (v.*). If Naboth’s vineyard was actually in the 
city of Jezreel, as seems to be implied in 1 K. 21’, this distinction 
between urban and rural properties had not yet arisen in the times 
of Ahab. 

A new feature in the post-exilic legislation, and one that always 
accompanies priestly ascendency, is the provision legalizing religious 
endowments, corresponding to what the Moslems call wagf (Lev. 
27”-*!), whose abuse was rebuked by Jesus (Mk. 7”), and has called 
for restrictive legislation ever since. In this and other ways the 
Levites secured in time a recognized title to as many as forty-eight 
cities, numbering among them some of the choicest bits of property 
in Palestine, such as Hebron, Bethshemesh, Shechem, En Gannim, 
and Taanach. 

It needed the catastrophe of the Babylonian exile to complete the 
removal of the social ban that had fallen on the Levites in the times 
of the Judges, and to crown with success their long struggle for rein- 
statement as the leading social force in the nation. When this ascen- 
dency was at length firmly secured, it became possible for Levitical 
writers to set forth an account of the origin of the Levitical priest- 
hood as different from that implied by J and E as the Roman Cath- 
olic explanation of the origin of the Papacy is different from that 
given by early church historians. 
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The Use of M'" in the Old Testament. 


PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


NEW YORK. 


PROPOSE in this article to give a complete statement of the 

use of Fi" in the Old Testament as a companion to my article 
on 5) in the Journat for 1897, pp. 17 seq. I have given a study 
of 35 and 335 in Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Kohut, Berlin, 1897: pp. 94-105. I classify all of the passages 
under appropriate heads. I do not give any etymology of the word, 
but only its literary use. fT!" is used 378 times. The passages may 
be classified as follows : 


(1) BI = breath of the mouth or nostrils, 33 times : 

YB MM, breath of his mouth Job 15%); 
MM, breath of our nostrils Lam. 42° (fig., of MW); 
‘mod mt 7, my breath is loathsome to my wife Job 191"; 
BB mm 85, there was no breath in them Jer. 10! = 5117; 


cf. 


(4) Breath of man’s mouth as mere breath: cf. (2) (e). 
mMA~IS4, words of breath; windy, gassy words Job 16°; 
MTP Job 6%; TT Jer. 51% 


(c) Breath of the mouth as the word of command: 
(a) The breath of God is creative : 


By the breath of his mouth all their host (were made) y 33°; 
cf. 
KIT 
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(8) The word of the ‘ messianic king’ is destructive : 


With the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked Is. 114. 


(d@) The breath as the hard breathing through the nostrils in 
anger: 


(a) Of God: 


or ‘BX M79, by the breath of his nostrils they are inant Job 4°; 
WY) TEX Ex. 158 (Poem); Is. 307; 
FIM 2 S. 2216 = y 1816; Is. 597°. 


(8) Of man: 
breath (of anger) of the terrible ones Is. 


(¢) Zhe breath as the sign and symbol of life: 


BM MM, breath of life Gen. 617 715 (P); 
EXD OMT M7 Mwy, breathing of the breath of life in his nostrils Gen. 722 (P); 
I am going to bring breath into you and ye shall live 
Ez. 37°; 
cf. 37°%*%%4 where some render dreath and others 
Spirit ; 
bb “ix 17, all have one breath of life (man and beast alike) Ec. 3!°. 


(2) Wind, used 117 times: 
(a) Wind of heaven: 


Gen, 8! (P) Ex. 1520 (E) Nu. 118! (J) 1 Ki. 18 1911-11 2 Ki. 31" Job 28% 3015.2 
3722 y 14 18 10316 14718 Prov. 1129 2514 2716 30¢ Ec, 166 114 Is. 72 32? 4116 
57'8 645 Jer. 2% 411-12 2222 Ez. 52 Ho. 8? 12? Am. 48 Hab. 111 Zech. 59; 

east wind Ex. 13 1421 (J) y 488 Jer. 18!7 Ez. 17! 1912 Jon. 48; 

PEF OM, north wind Prov. 2573; 

sea wind (west wind) Ex. 101° (J); 

nwt mn, day wind, the evening wind Gen. 3° (J) (a short time before sunset; 
cf. Ct. 217 48); 

“3 IPM, wind from the wilderness Jer. 1 3%; 

MIM VD, four winds Jer. 49% Ez. 37° (quarters?) Dan. 8 11 (fig. quarters; 
cf. Zech. 21 65; 

mn 535, to every wind Jer. 49% Ez. 512 1721; 


cf. 
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MM, storm wind y 107% 1488 Ez. 14 (MMPS 13-8; 
yb Mm, rushing wind y 55° (possibly a mistake for (YO Hupf); 
great wind 1 Ki. 191! Job 179 Jon. 14; 
MM, destroying wind Jer. 511; 
mm, burning wind y 115; 
OPI mM, with his rough wind Is. 278; 
Is. 1115 (mistake for with his violent wind, rveduart Bialy, so 
LXX, Syr. Vulg.); 
TD “YX VSD MM, the words of thy mouth a mighty wind Job 8; 
“WZ MMS) LEMS M3, by the wind (blast) of judgment and the wind (blast) of 
burning Is. 44; 
om Ply) 722, as chaff before the wind W 35° Is. 1738; 
cf. 
TRASK MM KETC), he bringeth forth wind out of his treasuries Jer. 10'; 
cited in Jer. 51" y 1357. 
The wind is personified and compared to a bird with wings : 
mM “BIS, wings of the wind 2S, 221! = y 1811 1048; 
cf. Ho. 4”; 
rims making (of) winds his angels y 
The wind as directed by God is: 


mit MM, wind of Yahweh Is, 407 Ho. 1315; 
by his wind the heavens become serene Job 2618 


(so Di. Budd.). 
(4) Quarter of the wind, side: 
OPI MM, east side Ez. 4216; ONT MM, sea side, or west side Ez. 4219; 
MM, north side Ez. 4217; four sides 1 Chr. 9% Ez. 42™; 
south side Ez. 4218; on a side Jer. 52%. 


(c) Breath of air: 
D'MD MM WY, they pant for a breath of air as the jackals Jer. 14°; 
omS «3S #5 mm, a breath of air cannot come between them Job 418. 
(@) Air or gas from the womb (disputed and dubious) : 


we as it were brought forth wind Is. 2618 (Di. (e)); 
azSSKA WE BSN, your wind is a fire that devoureth you (R.V. breath) Is. 33! 
(Du. (3) (¢)). 
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(¢) Wind for vain, empty things : 
mm, my life is wind Job 77; MY, windy knowledge Job 
striving for wind Ec. 211-172 446 69; 


Ec. 515; 


(3) Zhe spirit as that which breathes quickly or hard in animation 
or agitation of any kind = temper, disposition. (This 
is the distinctive meaning of A" as compared with 
WE) and 335.) In this sense it is used 76 times. 

(a) Spirit, animation, vivacity, vigour : 


mn ty AS 5, there was no more spirit in her 1 Ki. 105 = 2 Chr. 9 (she 
lost her spirits, became depressed, humiliated, and discouraged) ; 
TH FIM AT WD, Why then has thy spirit departed? 1 Ki. 215 (Ahab lost his 
spirits) ; 
mim "runl, and the spirit (of Jacob) revived Gen. 45?” (E); 
PN SWIM Ju. 151° 1 S. 30!2 (Dr., he revived, his vitality). 


(4) Courage: 
mn sty cS mt #5, (their hearts were melted and) there was no courage in 
them any more Jos. 5}; 
o"T2) M7 "ES", he shall cut off (take away) the courage of princes y 7618; 
DMS MM 77233(1), the courage of Egypt shall be emptied out Is. 19%; 
AT FVM, my spirit faints away y 77* 1424 1434 


(see BDB. new Heb. Lex.) ; 
tip Jos. 21; stoma we Prov. 18%. 


(c) Temper, especially anger : 
T'S TY") MM, a bad temper between (Abimelech and the men of Shechem) Ju. 93; 
then their anger abated Ju. 8%; 
imma Sys, ruler of his temper Pr. 16%; 
Sos ext inn 53, a fool utters all his anger Prov. 2911; 


WH Prov. 25%; 

“2, that thou turnest thy temper against God Job 15}8; 
WRT Zech. 68; mm Ec. rot. 


(@) Impatience or patience: 
m7 “YP, impatience, hastiness of temper Ex. 6° (P); 
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cf. 
TN 


now Prov. 149; 

For I am full of words; 

The spirit within me constraineth me Job 3218 
(Duhm, ézeath ; Dilm. Budde, divine spirit, cf. v.*) ; 
BX Job 214; 
vt HM “EP, Is the temper of Yahweh impatient? Mi. 2’; 
Mm" ‘JIN, patient of temper Ec. 7%. 


(ec) Bitterness, discontent of disposition : 
min MWS, bitterness of spirit Gen. 26% (P); 
MM MSP, hurt in spirit (of Zion under image of deserted wife) Is. 54°; 
OMS WW, whose heat my spirit drinks the poison of God’s 
arrows; so that he is unhappy and discontented in disposition) Job 6*; 
Mens ORC), I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit Ez. 
BYBA(3), (his) spirit was troubled Gen, 41° (E) Dan. 2°; 
cf. 
Dan. 21. 


(/) Crushed spirit or disposition : 
mn every spirit shall be faint Ez. 212; 
cf. 
Is. 613; 
ab by sorrow of heart the spirit is broken Prov. 1 
MND “ZY, breaking of spirit Prov. 154. 


(g) Disposition of various kinds, often unaccountable and un- 
controllable impulse : 


MANS Tye, stirred up the spirit 1 Chr. 5% 25 2 Chr. 2116 3622 Ezra 11-5 Jer. 511 
Hag. 14. 14; 


a ‘2 mms 2, lo I am going to put in ‘him a spirit (disposition) 2 Ki. 197 


ae Pens nm, another disposition with him Nu. 14% (J); (see BDB. BY (3)). 
Mal. 215; OM? Mal. 215. 16; 


FAM, jealous disposition Nu. 14. (P); 
EM, spirit of whoredom, whorish disposition Ho. 4)? 54; 
ispos' 


q 
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for Yahweh hardened his disposition Dt. 2; 

spirit of perverseness, perverse temper Is. 194; 

judicial temper Is. 288; 

(as capacity for administration) Gen. (E); 

MIM WX M7 7p, one of a cool (calm) disposition is a man of understanding 
Prov. 1727, 


(A) The prophetic spirit: 
33 MTT WH Ye, Joshua a man in whom is spirit Nu. 27% (P); (or as 
Gen. 4158) ; 
veroxnby wrx mM, the spirit of Elijah rests upon Elisha 2 Ki. 215; 
OR MAS OW" XIN, O let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me 2 Ki. 2°; 


MSTIN MM, spirit of deep sleep Is. 29! (ecstatic, cf. Gen. 27! 151%, but Di. as 
Is. 191); 


1D "per om Toa weed, if a man walking in the spirit with falsehood do lie 
Mi. 2!!; 


MUST MM, the unclean spirit (of lying prophets) Zech. 137; 
(foolish prophets) walking after their own spirit Ez. 13%. 


(4) Zhe spirit of the living, breathing being, dwelling in the “W3 of 
men and animals || WB), used 25 times: 
(a) It is the gift and creation of God : 


DPD OF Mn A, former of the spirit of man within him Zech. 12}; 
‘BRD TOK Job 27%; mp mm Is. 42%. 
(4) God watches over it and preserves it : 
Job we “iva Sp mm Job 12! 
Accordingly God is 
“vp Nu. 16% 2718 (P), 


an 
mins Prov. 16%. (Toy, “the whole inward nature.”) 
(c) The spirit is therefore God’s spirit : 
fie 85, my spirit will not abide in man forever Gen. 6 (J) 


M.T. error for Aramaism or no good Hebrew 


word after LXX. Syr. Vul., see BDB.). 
(d) It is the spirit that lives in the man and that departs at 
_ death (but Dr., “a wind that passeth away ” (2) (¢)): 
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“WS 
And he remembered that they were flesh; 
A spirit departing and it returns not y 78%, 
7 "M, life of my spirit Is. 38!6 (but Di., principle of life) ; 
ingw> 37 M7 NEN, his spirit goeth forth, he returns to his ground y 146+. 


Thou takest away their spirit, they die, 

And unto their dust they return. 

Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created; 
_ And thou renewest the face of the ground y 10479%, 


The sceptical spirit says in Ecclesiastes : 
Who knoweth the spirit of the sons of men, whether it ascendeth upward, or the 
spirit of beasts, whether it descendeth downward to the earth Ec. 321. 
But the god-fearing spirit says : 
mano the spirit returneth unto the God who gave 
it Ec. 127; TPES 31°; 
(¢) The disembodied being is spirit (doubtful. Di., Du., breath 
of wind) : 
mm}, and a spirit glided before my face Job 435. 


(5) Zhe spirit as the seat of the emotions and passions = WB). 
(a) Desire: possibly under (3) (g). 


“DPS WHI, with my soul have I desired thee in 
the night; yea, with my spirit within me I seek thee early Is. 26%. 
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(4) Sorrow and troube: possibly under (3) (¢). 


I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; 
I will complain in the bitterness of my soul Job 711. 


Mmm 1S. 15 (but @ BY = 4 exdnpa hudpa). 


Many would include other passages given under (3) under 
this head; but it seems best to put no more here, 


under a meaning proper only to W53, than may be 
necessary. 


(6) MIM is used occasionally for the seat or organ of mental acts, 
either || =) or synonymous with tt, by late writers : 


MSM MM, spirit of wisdom Ex. 28% Dt. 34° (both P); but prob. (3)(g); 
they that err in spirit shall know understanding Is. 29%; 
“320! “M"3!9 M1", (the) spirit out of my understanding answereth me Job 20% 


(but Hi. Bud. Duhm, wind of Job’s words as compared with the 
understanding of his friends) ; 
“M7 WEM(), my spirit searcheth y 777 

(but G, Sym. %, Jer. WEMNI, and J searched my spirit, my 
troubled, agitated disposition) ; 

who hath measured the spirit of Yahweh, Is. 40!8 

(the divine intelligence; so most interpreters, but Che.: t'¢ 


divine Spirit as the creative agent after the example 
of Gen. 1’) ; 


know the things that come into your mind (memory) 
Ez. 115; 


pam op Ez. 20%; 


cf. 
sb-by mbv Is. 65!7 Jer. 316+; 


wap mma m7 “WH 53, all that he had in his spirit (mind) 1 Chr. 2812, 
(7) IN" refers rarely to inclinations, resolutions, and determinations 
of the will; also= 3b: 


steadfast spirit y 5122 = y 578 (= 108%) 7887 1127; 
MNT y WHT Ex. 35% (P); 
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cf. 
35 willing of mind Ex. 35°: 22 (P) 2 Chr. 291, 


(8) EI" with special reference to moral character; also = 35: 
MOIN M7, new spirit Ez. 1119 1831 3626; 
‘M7, my spirit (that of Yahweh as given by him) Ez. 3627; 
Is. 597 (*F1" || “"I3") ; but prob. prophetic spirit (9) (4) ; 
3d Ez, 18% 36%; 
7193, stricken in spirit Is. 667; MT contrite in spirit 34); 
cf. 
Is. 5735; 
QWs, from breaking of spirit Is. cf. (3) (4); 
broken spirit y 5129; 


cf. 
35 y 519; sb y 34) Is. 611; 
PX, in whose spirit is no guile y 327; 
faithful in spirit Prov. 1118; 735 Prov. 1618; 
cf. 
33 Prov. 165; 
mn Spe Prov. 16% 2928 Is, 5715; mn Is. cf. (3) (/). 


(9) Zhe Spirit of God is used 94 times. It is not found in D of 
Hexateuch, or in Jeremiah, or in any Deuteronomic 
writer ; probably because the earliest conception of 
the activity of the divine spirit in inspiring the ecstatic 
state of prophecy had become discredited because 
of its abuse by false prophets. (See N"33, 833, in 
BDB.) 

(a) As inspiring the ecstatic state of prophecy: 

Yahweh took of the spirit (M73), which rested upon 
Moses, Nu. 11%°* (J), and put it upon seventy 
elders of Israel, v.”; and when it rested upon 
them and upon two who were absent, v.”, they all 
prophesied in the ecstatic state, v.”. 

The M7 AM rushed (m>x) upon Saul, 1 S. 10° = FA" 
nvvidys, v.°; and he prophesied in the ecstatic state 
(cf. v.*). 
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(and so the messengers of Saul were thrown into the ecstatic 
state). The same phrase is used for Saul himself, 

But Saul was also incited to deeds of frenzy especially 
against David while in the ecstatic state; and so 
the divine spirit, because of the mischief which 
was attempted, is conceived as M$") 
1S. and it falls upon him (D3), = AM 
v4 = orig mm moss. 13" 
(other narrative) = M$") AM 1 S. 19°; 
= departs from Saul when David 
soothes him by music, 1 S. 16%: so also 1 Ki. 22%, 
= PW v.23 (= 2 Chr. 18°72) = 
rit v.% (= 2 Chr. 18%), because the spirit excited 
the false prophet when in the ecstatic state to deceive 
the king of Israel. At this period biblical ethics had 
not advanced so far as to regard deception and vio- 
lent deeds as immoral even when instigated by the 

divine spirit. 

In the earlier prophets FIT WX, man of the spirit, is a 
man possessed by the spirit and in the ecstatic state 
| Ho. (12) Mi. 3° is prob- 
ably a gloss (so Wellhausen, Nowack). 

=. xd, but not by my spirit (speaking through prophets) Is. 301. 


The [1% entered into Ezekiel (5 85), and made him stand 
upon his feet, Ez. 2? 3%; fell upon him (>) S59), 
11°; lifted him up (8W3), 3”; and so either took 
him away (np), 3", or brought him (8"3/1) to the 
temple, 11' 43°; or to Jerusalem in visions of God 
mina), 8°; or to Chaldea in 
a vision, DvP MIMD (this a gloss Cornill, at least 
Fn"3) 11™: also it brought him into a valley of 
vision, FIV All these statements of 
Ezekiel imply the ecstatic state of visions. 

So the lifted up Elijah, 1 Ki. 18" 2 Ki. 

(4) In later times a higher conception of prophecy arose, implying 
more than the use of the ecstatic state and dreams, 
that is, speaking instruction and warning under the 
impulse of the divine spirit. Probably the transition 
is in such passages as Nu. 24°, where the prion mm 
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comes upon Balaam when he utters his prophetic 
song; 2 S. 23°, where Ms” FM speaks in David 
(3 13) a sacred song; and 1 Chr. 12" where the 
spirit clothed itself with (W235 M7) Amasai. 

This higher conception is also involved in other historical 
references of the Chronicler : 


by 2 Chr. 151; wsd mn 2 Chr. 24. 
Sy 2 Chr. 2014; 


It is distinct and definite, however, in Second Isaiah when 
the prophet represents that Yahweh has sent him 
with His spirit, Is. 48%; and the great Messianic 
preacher is represented as saying : 


“Sp not in LXX, N.T.; a gloss), the spirit of Yahweh is upon 
me Is, 611. 


By his spirit Yahweh sent his words through the ancient 
prophets, Zech. 7”; and testified against Israel, Neh. 
9”. In the last days Yahweh will pour out (JEW) 
his spirit on all flesh and endow all classes, ages, 
sexes, and conditions of men with the varied forms 
of the prophetic gift, Joel 3"*. 
(c) The divine spirit imparts to the heroic leaders of Israel their 
warlike energy, and executive and administrative 


power: 
(2) Upon the pn, of ancient Israel : 


Sy set Ju. 1469 154 1S, 1618 error for Sp); 
by 1S. 118, 


So it departed from Saul (BY when 
it came upon David, 1 S. 16" [and when the frenzied, 
ecstatic state instigated by the spirit came upon him : 
see above (a) ]. 

So also: 


nme. mn (by) PTY! IY, until a spirit is poured out from on high 


(that is, to endow the people with the gifts of govern- 
ment, so that justice and righteousness shall prevail) 
Is. 32%, 
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(8) From this point of view (IVT FAM MM) upon the Mes- 
sianic king in its varied endowments : 
The spirit of wisdom and understanding,. 
The spirit of counsel and might, 
The spirit of knowledge and the fear of Yahweh Is, 112, 


So of his servant Yahweh says : 
I have put my spirit upon him; 
Justice to the nations he will bring forth Is. 421. 


(@) The divine spirit also endows others with various aifts and 


() 


capacities (a late conception). 
It endowed the workmen with technical skill to construct 
the tabernacle and its furnishings : 
init Ex. 31% 3581 (P); 


It makes a man to have understanding, endows him with it, 
entering into him : 


WOKS 
“IW Job 32%. 
(N° is probably an error, possibly for Ox || “MW ; see Budde. 
The AM | “WW mows certainly is the divine spirit.) 
The divine Wisdom pours out the divine spirit (7D°SN 
6 TTI") for those who undertake her discipline, 
The divine spirit is the energy of life: and so hovered over 
the primitive abyss with creative energy : 


The divine spirit made man: 


mm 


It is the vital power in the “W2 in antithesis with the "9 : 
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It is the energy of life in the cherubic chariot of the 
theophany : 
Wwe by, whither the spirit was to go, they went 
Ez, 12; 
cf. 1*; 
M7 "3, for the spirit of life was in the wheels Ez. 129 21; 


cf. 10”. 

It is the energy of life giving a revival to the ppd in the 
last days, when Yahweh will pour out (EW) his 
spirit upon the house of Israel, Ez. 39”; upon the 
house of David : 


(S) The divine spirit is identified with the angel of the presence 
of ancient history and the Shekina of later times. 
The divine spirit is M7 Is. 63°" = ANT OM 
vé, and is identified with the "8 aot ve, the 
theophanic angel who led Israel in the wilderness 
and was grieved when they rebelled against him. 
Cf. 


they rebelled against his spirit y 106%. 


So we must interpret JWj> MIM y 51", the only other pas- 
sage where the term occurs as referring to the 
presence of Yahweh in the midst of his people. 


The prayer is a national one and not that of an individual. 
Similarly Nehemiah says : 
IAN) FW, thy good (benignant) spirit thou didst give to instruct 
them, Neh. 97° 


(that is, when He led Israel up out of Egypt to the holy 
land by the pillar of cloud and fire). 
So we must interpret y 143” also of the presence of Yahweh : 


thy good (kind) spirit leadeth me in a level land. 


So the prophets of the Restoration conceive of the divine 
spirit as standing in their midst and about to fulfil 
all divine promises : 
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ox mos X5) #5, not by an army, and not by power, but on the 
contrary by my spirit Zech. 48. 


The culmination of the conception is in the identification 
of the Mi" with the divine Presence, and as such 
omnipresent : 


BY 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy Presence? 


If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: _ 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there y 1397. 
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The Ethical Method of Jesus." 


PROF. J. H. THAYER, D.D., LITT.D. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


OME fifty years ago, two divines carried on a discussion in a 
Boston journal, respecting the claims of Jesus to the allegiance 
of men. The one who rested his supremacy on his ‘/eachings 
adduced, as the crowning proof, Jesus’ condensation of the whole 
code of ethics into what is known as the “Golden Rule.’”’ His oppo- 
nent — who was disposed to find the distinctive work of Jesus in 
quite a different field— brought forward as a counter argument the 
fact that this same summary of social duties is found in Confucius. 
He received the rejoinder that in Confucius the Golden Rule appears 
in a negative form, while our Lord puts it positively ; and there the 
discussion ceased, — leaving the impression that Christ’s transcen- 
dence as an ethical teacher consisted mainly in the wise omission of 
a “ not.” 

Since that time, to be sure, the Golden Rule for substance has been 
found, in both positive and negative form, not only in Confueius, but 
in writings by the score belonging to the literatures of many ages and 
many lands.? And, though the emphasis laid upon one aspect or 
another of the mission of Jesus has shifted with the years, yet with 
the recognition of his function as a “ teacher ’’ — brought into legiti- 
mate prominence (as it soon will be) by the substitution of “Teacher ” 


1 The following paper, which is printed by request, was prepared as an address 
before a college “ Biblical Club,” and, by its cast throughout, gives evidence of 
having been written for a popular audience rather than for scholarly readers. 
Indeed, the professional reader will doubtless detect once and again that unac- 
knowledged use of professional works which every teacher allows himself in the 
classroom, and for which he cannot always, if he would, express his indebtedness. 
In dealing with the Parables, however, the writer gratefully acknowledges the aid 
derived from Professor Jiilicher’s recent volume (Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, Zweiter 
Theil, Freiburg i. B., 1899), although he finds himself unable to follow the Pro- 
fessor in the rigorous application of the principle there advocated. 

2 For an ingenious attempt to defend the practical superiority of the negative 
form, as “more fundamental, going deeper to the heart of the problem,” see 
Abrahams and Montefiore, Aspects of Judaism, London, 1895, pp. 67 ff. 
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for “ Master” more than forty times in our vernacular version, and 
by the more correct idea of the New Testament synagogues as 
not only places of worship but of instruction also — homage to Jesus 
as the world’s Great Teacher of Righteousness will certainly not 
wane. The enlarged view of the historic relations of his teaching 
which research has brought has tempted occasionally an eccentric 
thinker like Buckle to deny his originality ; or a patriotic Jew like 
Rodrigues to attempt to disprove it by the fragmentary parallels to 
the Sermon on the Mount which may be gathered from the hortus 
siccus of rabbinical lore. 

I. Of late, however, the centre of interest has shifted from the origin 
of his teachings to the more important question of their application. 
How are they to be understood? .and how are they to be put to use 
amid the changed circumstances, the complicated relations, the 
clashing claims of modern life? These are the inquiries which exer- 
cise thoughtful miads. 

With some, the answer is as ready as it is brief: his words are to 
be taken to the letter, and applied without flinching. The Golden 
Rule, one recent writer tells us, is “the charter of Christian society” ; 
nothing but the degeneracy of “institutional Christianity,” with its 
misguided adherents, obstructs the establishment of the Kingdom. 

But one wonders whether the most loyal literalist would not be 
somewhat shaken in his theory, if the Golden Rule were quoted to him 
just as he was turning over to the police the man whose hand he had 
found in his pocket. 

Another insists that the Sermon on the Mount is the authoritative 
compend of Christian conduct, the sum of the Gospel, the intended 
basis of the ideal Christian commonwealth. “It sustains the same 
relation to the universal society as the legislation of Moses sustained 
to the Jewish society. ... It is the divinest law-making that has 
been done, or doubtless can be done, for the sons of men.” 

Accordingly, we have current manuals of ethics denying without 
qualification the legitimacy of an oath; men like Professor Mahaffy 
defending the strictest non-resistance’; public leaders like the late 
George W. Curtis putting to his audiences such questions as this: 
“‘When you send your boy away to school, do you say to him, ‘ My 
son, if a boy abuses you and strikes you, don’t strike him back, but 
get down there on your knees and fray for him’? If not, with what 
right do you call yourself a Christian?” 


® Herron, 7he Christian Society, pp. 52, 54- 
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Now, a morbid fidelity to a misjudging theory may occasionally 
constrain some inexperienced Christian to attempt to carry out 
notions like these; but, in the long run, the native good sense of 
men triumphs over subtleties, even though they seem strong as Holy 
Writ. Like Paul’s dissuasive from marriage, they are read — and 
neglected. 

Yet, even when they are practically disregarded, they are apt to 
leave a misgiving lurking in the mind. Many an aspiring student of | 
our Lord’s teachings finds himself losing his ardor for research, and 
acquiescing — not without a sense of disappointment, perhaps, and 
personal disapproval —in the interpretations embodied in the cur- 
rent practices of the Christians about him. This easy-going acquies- 

cence, however, this disregard of scruples and blunting of the moral 
sensibility, must be resisted, or it will prove fatal to the soul’s growth. 

Probably few persons are stumbled by such a judgment as a prom- 
inent English writer* has not hesitated to broach, vz. that our Lord’s 
teaching can never find general following, for he inculcates improvi- 
dence, destructive of organized society: he says, “Take no thought 

for the morrow.” For this stricture convicts its author, not only of 
neglect of the Greek, but of ignorance of his mother tongue, — the 
word “thought,” in its earlier use, being tantamount to “ anxiety.” 
So Saul says to the servant with whom he had been looking in vain 
for his father’s asses, ‘Come, let us return; lest my father leave 
caring for the asses and take thought for us” (1 Sam. 9°). 

The unqualified prohibition of oaths, however, presents us with a 
more delicate problem. Some weight is probably due to the circum- 
stance that the very specifications given— “ Swear not at all; neither 
by the heaven, for it is the throne of God ; nor by the earth, for it is 
the footstool of his feet; nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the 
great King; neither shalt thou swear by thy head, for thou canst not 
make one hair white or black” — suggest a limitation of the refer- 
ence ; the oaths specified being samples of those current in ordinary 
intercourse. Common conversation abounded in them. It was these 
needless appeals in social intercourse to things sacred which Jesus 
seems here to be particularly forbidding. 

Moreover, the Jew was taught by his law that an oath derived 
special sanctity from the use of the name of God. Hence, all forms 
of oaths which did not involve that name were tolerated. Philo (de 
spec. legibus, vol. v. i. § 1) accordingly commends those who, when 


4 Greg, Creed of Christendom, vol. i., p. \xvii. 
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compelled to swear, say merely, “Yes, by the ——,” or, “No, by the 
——,” adding nothing more, but giving emphasis by mutilating the 
usual form and not expressly uttering an oath. But let him add, if 
he chooses (Philo continues), not the highest and primal cause of all 
things, but the earth, sun, stars, heaven, the universe. Hence, it was 
customary to swear by the temple, the altar, the lamb, the dishes, 
eéc.; and such oaths were reckoned to be “nothing” (Mt. 23°"). 
It was these frivolous distinctions, you remember, on which fell one 
of the scathing “ Woes”’ of the twenty-third chapter of Matthew. 

- Unqualified, however, as the language is, both in the Sermon on 
the Mount and its.repetition in the Epistle of James, the general 
belief among Christians, almost from the first, that it admits of some 
legitimate limitation, has found warrant not only in Paul’s repeated’ 
and gratuitous calling God to witness that he spoke the truth, but in 
the fact that our Lord himself consented at his trial to speak under 
oath ; and that even the Most High, siuce he could swear by none 
greater, sware by himself (Heb. 6"). 

But this confronts us with the inquiry why our Lord expressed him- 
self thus without restriction? If there are exceptions, why not specify 
them, or, at least, recognize their possible existence? 

The answer is to be found, I suspect, in the fact that Jesus is not 
intent on giving precepis ; but would lay emphasis on principles. The 
distinction between the two is most important. A precept is a direc- 
tion respecting a given action ; it is definite, precise, specific, fitting 
and belonging to particular cases. A principle, on the other hand, is 
comprehensive and fundamental; it prescribes, not particular ac- 
tions, but a course of conduct; it is the source whence precepts are 
derived ; it dictates a general moral state, and so makes the man, in 
a sense, his own legislator. A precept bids him do, a principle trains 
him to de; and so begets that inwardness and continuity which are 
essential to character. 

Now, in Christ's day, punctilious obedience to precepts was the 
characteristic of Pharisaism, the prevalent type of reputed piety. — 
Recall the details respecting washings, given in Mark’s gospel— 
accompanied, as they were, according to a later writer, by fifteen 
prescribed forms of prayer; remember the ridiculous scrupulosity in 

‘the tithing of potherbs, and other petty external observances which 
Jesus denounced. One method which:he adopted of subverting this 
externalism — alike oppressive and destructive to true morality as it 
was — consisted in bold, ethical utterances, embodying some obvious 
duty, but stated so absolutely arid impressively, falling on the. hearer’s 


{ 
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mind with such massive force, as to benumb the spirit of cavilling 
and evasion. Temporal trivialities are swallowed up of spiritual gran- 
deur, and the lesson remains forever impressed on the memory. 

In this sweeping prohibition of oaths, for instance, the mention of 
exceptions would have turned the hearer’s thought the wrong way, 
and weakened the prohibition. The utterance was a wise counter- 
active to the frivolous devices by which swearing was legitimated. If, 
perchance, it should lead an occasional reader into error, it would 
lead him to err on the safe side. For oaths, when not in themselves 
wrong, may easily ad to wrong — as every custom-house official to 
this day can testify. The Saviour’s statement is not a rule to be 
blindly followed, not a direction to be mechanically applied regard- 
less of consequences, but the inculcation of a reverent frame of mind ; 
and, consequently, as wholesome as it is axiomatic. 

The like considerations may guide us to a correct estimate of the 
associated teachings of our Lord :—as, for instance, “I say unto 
you, that every one who is angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall 
be in danger of the Council ; and whosdever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of the hell of fire.” Here the commentators have per- 
plexed themselves and their readers through futile attempts to meas- 
ure the gradation of the specified offences by the grades of penalty 
attached to them : — why is it so much more heinous (they ask) to 
call a man a “fool” than to call him “empty-pate” (the probable 
meaning of “ Raca”), that while the latter has his punishment 
assigned him by the Supreme Court, the former is consigned to 
perdition? But no stress is to be laid on the supposed gradation. — 
It marks merely the progress of anger from emotion to expression. 
Moreover, to a Jew’s thought, even the civil tribunals and penalties 
were in a just sense divine. I have heard, indeed, of a Christian 
mother who would tolerate in her bickering children a pretty copious 
vocabulary of hard names, but if one called another a “ fool” it was 
all up with him. How she explained to herself the application of the 
term by Christ, not only to the Scribes and Pharisees, but also to his 
own disciples after the resurrection, and its plump personal use in 
argument by Paul, does not appear. One has more sympathy with 
the somewhat acrid conclusion of the theologian who said, “The 
all-wise Creator must have some good use for fools, He has made so 
many of them.” 

So again, when Jesus says: “But I say unto you, Resist not him 
that is evil: but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
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him the other also.... Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” The policy of non- 
resistance and unrestricted giving here inculcated has been followed 
to the letter occasionally, as we know, by whole bodies of men, and 
from time to time finds advocacy by persons whose judgment carries 
with it more or less weight. To be sure, we only smile at the pro- 
fessional non-resistant who, on being forcibly removed when inter- 
rupting religious services of which he disapproves, transforms himself 
into a dead weight of two hundred pounds or so. And we can 
understand how men like Tolstoi, who would subvert the structure of 
existing society, can advocate the rigorous enforcement of these 
words. But here, again, such an interpretation disregards the cir- 
cumstance that Paul, when smitten on the mouth by order of the 
religious head of his nation (Acts 23%), so far from inviting a 
second blow, exhibited an unmistakable desire for retaliation in kind : 
“God shall smite thee, thou whited wall”; and Jesus himself, when 
struck under similar circumstances (Jn. 18”), showed his resentment 
by the retort, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if 
well, why smitest thou me?” And the theorists of every sort forget 
that they are safe in the indulgence of their vagaries, because the 
constituted authorities protect them in person and property against 
the indiscriminate outrage and robbery which, taking men as they 
are, would ensue as soon as a general adoption of Christ’s words as 
the strict rule of action was avowed. 

The rigorous adherence to the letter of these and similar sayings 
which, under the guise of heroic faith, has a singular fascination for 
certain minds, ought to be troubled with misgivings when it ponders 
the terms in which the duty of self-restraint is here inculcated : “ And 
if thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee:... And if thy right hand causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee.” Surely Jesus does not mean to teach that physical 
mutilation is tantamount to moral conquest ; that sin resides in the 
body ; that cherished lust is not independent of the criminal look, — 
he who insisted so emphatically that it is “from within, out of the 
heart of men, that proceed evil thoughts, fornications, thefts, mur- 
ders, adulteries . . . an evil eye,” and the like (Mk. 7”). 

No; the instances we have been considering are but illustrations of 
‘one phase of his ethical method. He takes such cases as are made 
familiar by everyday life, the ruling motive in which is unmistakable, 
and sets in, glaring contrast with them the a which “ to 
have sway over act, and word, and thought. . 
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And how does the discernment of Him who knew what was in man 
disclose itself, when he directs us to interrupt even an act of worship 
in order to seek reconciliation! The calmness and sacred suggestions 
of the occasion quicken compunction, and expose the incongruity of 
the worshipper’s asking from God what he himself has not granted to 
his fellow-man. Yet how would many a Christian congregation be 
forthwith depleted if the Master’s direction were obeyed tc the letter ! 

II. Another characteristic of the ethical method of Jesus comes to 
view in the fact that he did not make an indiscriminate onset upon 
the existing constitution of society. He did not distribute men into 
two groups, “ the Classes” and “the Masses” (to borrow Gladstone’s 
phrase). He did not exhort to associated action. He did not exhibit 
marked preference for any grade of society or the representatives of 
any social position. He recognized a man’s obligations to others as 
well as to himself; but he dealt primarily with zadividuals as such, 
quite irrespective of rank or station. 

The contrary opinion has, as you know, found considerable currency 
in recent years. Among its early and prominent representatives stands 
Renan. Jesus, according to this French writer, was an amiable idealist, 
longing to revolutionize the world, over which wealth and power 
tyrannize ; a species of “anarchist” who would abolish the “abuse of 
government,”’ and reverse existing relations. With him the word 
“poor” (rwxds, ebion) was the synonym of “saint”; and the re- 
nunciation of private ownership was demanded of those who would 
become heirs of the Kingdom. (Vie, 14™ éd. pp. 120, 123, 129, 131- 
133, 180, 186, etc.). In short, Renan seems disposed to echo the 
revolutionist Camille Desmoulin’s designation of Jesus as Le don sans- 
culotte, and to regard him as the typical man of the new sociology. 
Similar opinions are still loudly reiterated by a certain class of social 
reformers in this country as well as in Europe.’ Indeed, the Gospel 
of Luke, where they are thought to find unequivocal support, is said © 
to have been circulated in France as a Socialist tract. 

Now, the popular notion which makes of Jesus himself a penniless 
itinerant, with a band of poor fishermen as his attendants, encounters 
sundry qualifying indications even in the Evangelic story. There is no 
hint, for example, that he, during his ministry, ever supported himself 


5 See W. Walsh, Jesus the Demagogue, in the Contemporary Review for March, 
1896. 
6 In the treatment of this branch of the subject free use has been made of the 
facts as brought together in the excellent monograph of C. Rogge, Der irdische 
Besitz im Neuen Testament, Gottingen, 1897, pp. 120. 
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by practising, like Paul, his handicraft. He has at Capernaum ap- 
parently an open house (Mk. 2! 9* no") and an attendant boat (Mk. 
3° 6 8"). He is a guest at feasts (Lk. 5” 7 11% 14') ; and takes 
at least some of his disciples with him on such occasions (Lk. 5® Jn. 2”). 
And certainly not all the apostles belonged to the indigent class: 
the father of James and John had partners, hired assistants, boats, 
and a house (Mk. 1%), and the account which Josephus gives of 
the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee proves that the business must 
have been lucrative.’ Matthew, the customs official, shows by 
the great feast he made Jesus on becoming a disciple, that his pe- 
cuniary condition corresponded probably with that which, according 
to modern experience, the calling suggests. The misinterpretation 
put by some of the twelve on the words spoken to Judas at the Last 
Supper — “ what thou doest do quickly ” — which “some thought” 
was an intimation “that he should give something to the poor,” indi- 
cates that their means were sufficient not merely to meet their ordinary 
wants, but to permit gifts in charity. Nay, the direction given (ac- 
cording to all four Evangelists), when more than five thousand people 
had come together in a lonely spot to hear him, “Give ye. them to 
eat” (Mt. 14° Mk. 6” Lk. 9%), would have had a tone of bitter 
mockery if there were known to be nothing in the treasury. 


We are told, indeed, of Levi (Lk. 5”), prior to the account of the 


“great feast in his house,” that he “ forsook all and followed Jesus” ; 
and the same statement is made in the case of Peter and Andrew, 
James and John (Mt. 4%***) ; and that fact is subsequently brought 
forward by Peter as the basis of a claim for reward (Mt. 19”). It is 
“into the house of Simon and Andrew” that Jesus comes after the 
miracle in the synagogue of Capernaum, when he cures “ Simon’s wife’s 
mother.” The phrase “ they left all,” therefore, must not be pressed 
to mean ‘they utterly stripped themselves of earthly possessions,’ but 
understood as signifying ‘they quit the business in which they were 
engaged,’ ‘ changed their whole mode of life.’ 

It is true that Jesus, in his answer to the deputation from John, 


specifies, as the crowning proof of his Messianic mission, that “ the 


poor have good tidings preached to them,” in evident allusion to the 
same prophetic passage which was read by him in the synagogue at 
Nazareth. And other passages which seem to favor the view of those 
who maintain that he insisted on poverty as essential to discipleship, 
are such as these: (Mt. 8”) “The foxes have holes and the birds of 


7 See Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ, Boston, 1881, pp. 40f. 
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the air have haunts; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” (Lk. 14%) “Whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” (Mt. 19%*) “ Verily I say 
unto you, It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God.” (Lk. 6”*) “ Blessed are ye poor,” says Luke, — not “ poor in 
spirit” ; “ Blessed are ye that hunger now,” — not “ hunger and thirst 
after righteousness”; and this Evangelist adds “ woes” (ch. 6%) ; 
“Woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received your consolation. 
Woe unto you, ye that are full now! for ye shall hunger.” Moreover, 
the stories of the foolish rich man who planned to pull down his barns 
_ and build greater ; and the rich man at whose gate the beggar Lazarus 
was laid, make at first glance the impression that the rich are the 
wicked, and the poor the good. Both these stories are peculiar to 
Luke ; who, as we have seen, connects with external condition the 
blessings which Matthew connects with an inward state. 

- But in estimating the alleged “ communism ” of our Lord’s teaching 
several things must be taken into consideration: (1) In the first place, 
to the Jewish mind worldly prosperity was of itself proof of divine 


. favor;® hence, admonitions designed to thwart its deceitfulness were © 


especially incumbent on a spiritual teacher like Jesus. (2) Tne 
orthodox Pharisaic legalism was of such a type that only the well- 
to-do could meet its requirements. Appropriately, therefore, does 


Luke (16") describe the Pharisees as “lovers of money.” They de- . 


voured widows’ houses while for a pretence making long prayers. 
Through confiding sons they laid their greedy clutch on everything 
they could, as “ Corban” —‘ dedicated to God’ — even though they 
thus left the parents to starve. (3) Again, the term “ poor” carried 
with it to the current thought of that day suggestions of meanness 
and contempt. One of the commonest Greek synonyms for ‘ poor’ 
(wrwxs, ‘ crouching’) “ always,” the philologists tell us (Liddell and 

Scott, s.v. I. 2), “ had a bad sense till it was ennobled in the Gospels.” 
In speaking special words of comfort to this class, our Lord was but 
attesting his divine mission, agreeably to the description of the Psalmist 
(35") : “Who is like unto thee, O Lord, which deliverest the poor 

from him that is too strong for him, yea, the poor and the needy from 
him that spoileth him.” (4) In those days, further, the “ poor” were 

8 See for example Enoch, ch. xcvi. 4 (ed. Charles, Oxford, 1893) : “ Woe unto 


you, ye sinners, for your riches make you appear _ the righteous, but your hearts 
convict you of being sinners.” 
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the victims of constant ill treatment alike from tyrannical rulers and 
especially from rich and lawless neighbors. The attitude of these classes 
toward the poor is graphically described by the Son of Sirach (13"*) : 
“‘ What peace is there between the hyena and the dog? And what peace 
between the rich man and the poor? Wild asses are the prey of lions 
in the wilderness ; so poor men are pasture for the rich.” Pertinently 
does James in his Epistle appeal to his fellow-Christians : “Do not the 
rich oppress you, and is it not they who drag you into the courts? Is 
it not they that blaspheme the honorable name by the which ye are 
called?... Did not God choose the poor as to the world to be rich 
in faith and heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them that 
love him?” It was a veritable Evangel, then, that addressed itself 
particularly to the poor ; and those were timely and wholesome warn- 
ings which by their sweeping boldness startled the rich from their 
security and revealed to them the folly of their trust in riches. 

The story of the rich fool teaches the lesson, apposite in every age, 
that the man with superabundant worldly possessions will prove to be 
finally and forever poor, if he has nothing else. The inference from 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus that “wealth is sin,” a 
notion as old certainly as the second century,’ is often met by injecting 
into the story unwarranted assumptions respecting the contrasted moral 
character of the rich man and the beggar. But of this Jesus says not 
aword. He portrays the character of neither party. That the rich 
man dies unrepentent he himself, indeed, indirectly acknowledges by 
begging that his five brothers may be timely warned. But impenitence 
and penitence are not the invariable accompaniments of wealth and 
beggary. The parable cannot have been designed to convey any such 
fallacious notion. Evidently its emphasis lies upon the rich man —: 
his life and his destiny. But 4e incurs condemnation not because he 
is rich, but because he uses his riches upon himself, employs it in a 
life of easy self-indulgence, indifferent to the most obvious and appeal- 
ing needs of his fellows. He turns a deaf ear to the “cry of the 
human,” and is less compassionate than the scavenger dogs. The perils 
of a life of self-indulgence are all the more impressively suggested 
because the rich man is not described as avaricious, dissolute, op- 
pressive, given to any of the flagrant vices which not infrequently 
accompany great wealth. The closing reference to Moses and the 


Clem. hom. 15.9: Ta duaprhuara, possessions are transgressions ’; 
to the same purport speaks Renan (Zes Zvangiles, 275) : “the rich man is always 
blameworthy; perdition is his ce ‘ain destiny.” 
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prophets shows that it is no more for want of incentive than for want 
of opportunity that the gifts of God are ruinously misused. 

Matthew (8) joins Luke (9°) in attributing to Jesus the descrip- 
tion of his life quoted just now: “The foxes have burrows, and the 
birds of the air have haunts; but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head” ; and he describes the volunteer follower, to whom this 
saying was an answer, as “a scribe” — one of the upper classes. The 
circumstances of the case, therefore, as well as the indications already 
noted respecting the life of Jesus, show that he merely means that, in 
the fulfilment of his mission, he leads the life of a wanderer, not that 
he is in extreme poverty and never the recipient of hospitality. The 
answer is given to warn the scribe beforehand what he is to expect if 
he enters Christ’s service. It bids him count the cost of the step he 
is proposing to take. It is no precept laid down as the ideal of life 
for every disciple; no test by which every one, in all lands and through 
all time, should try himself, who aspires to “ walk in His steps.” 

But how about the young ruler (Mt. 19 Mk. 10” Lk. 18"), he 
whose zeal for eternal life brings him running to Jesus, and whose up- 
rightness calls out the exceptional statement, “Jesus beholding him 
loved him.”’ Why does Jesus impose the exacting requirement, “Go, 
sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, follow me”? What clearer proof can 
we have that Jesus required as the condition of discipleship complete 
renunciation of earthly possessions? He emphasizes, too, the lesson 
taught by the sorrowful departure of the applicant, by the saying about 
the difficulty of 2 rich man’s entering into the Kingdom. 

The answer is obvious. ‘This is a special demand, made of a par- 
ticular individual, whose personal, spiritual needs Jesus—as the event 
showed—discerned with true insight. It is no more to be made the 
standard of action for every rich man than the indiscriminate almsgiv- 
ing, which the last part of the command seems to inculcate, is to be taken 
as the type of true benevolence in Christ’s opinion. Like other of our 
Lord’s utterances, that direction has been misused ; as it was, indeed, 
by St. Anthony, “the father of asceticism,” as he is called. Happening 
to hear the words in church when eighteen years old, and shortly after 
the death of his parents, he gave away all his patrimony — and his 
sister’s too, apparently —and lived in isolated indigence till his death 
at the age of 105. As wisely might every one who aspires to become 
a son of Abraham offer up his first-born — as a certain Mr. Freeman 
in Plymouth County attempted to do a few years ago— or swell the 
great army of tramps by “ getting him out from his country and kin- 
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dred (Gen. 12'), not knowing whither” (Heb. 11°). The “rich chief 
publican” Zacchaeus, in his formal profession of faith (oraOeis, Lk. 
19°), only makes over half of his goods to the poor (although he 
promises fourfold recompense to those whom he has wronged), and 
receives the commendation “To-day is salvation come to this house, 
forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham.” 

It should be noticed that this interview with the rich young ruler is 
recorded not by Luke alone, but by all three of the Synoptists ; and 
all three preserve the associated saying about the difficulty of entering 
the kingdom for those who have riches. These two items, therefore, 
must be deducted from the evidence on which some critics are dis- 
posed to charge Luke with favoring Ebionitic ideals of social life. His 
Gospel cannot be fairly called “ the glorification of poverty ” (Renan, 
Les Evangiles 275). So far as he shows any distinctive tendency to 
favor asceticism and encourage the renunciation of wealth (¢.g. 6% 
12%) | it may be due (a) partly to that side of Christianity which ap- 
pealed most strikingly and attractively to a mind approaching it from 
heathenism (witness the prominence he gives to the compassionate 
treatment of sinners and women) ;” and (4) partly to the rising of that 
extravagant communistic zeal, which soon spread widely in early Chris- 
tian circles, reduced the church at Jerusalem to a condition of beggarly 
dependence," and gave name to believers for generations.” Jesus 
did speak comfortably to the poor, for their need was and is special. 
He did utter warnings to wealth, for its perils were and are peculiar. 
It was to be renounced by the twelve (Lk. 12**) as an obvious dis- 
traction and hindrance in their apostolic work. But he uttered no 
sweeping denunciation of private ownership. One whose life work is 
to minister is congruously enough the friend of publicans and sinners. 

Equally untenable is the assertion that Jesus aimed to subvert the 
established organization of society ; that his ministry was shaped by 
revolutionary designs against the existing order of things. His asser- 
tion in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 5”) that he came “ not to destroy 


10 « Luke might well be called the ‘ Evangelist of Philanthropy’ if this word had 
not lost its sacredness, Such a Gospel became the man who had travelled much 
among Greeks and Romans with Paul, and who dedicated his work to a [person of 
station like] Theophilus.” Herder, Vom Erléser der Menschen. Simmtliche 
Werke, 16%t Theil (1830), p. 284 (cf Zahn, Zinl. ii. 392). 

11 Yet many of the modern representations of the primitive community of goods 
described in the Book of Acts are exaggerated, and neglect the counter indications 
imbedded in the narrative. 

12 « Quod plerique pauperes dicimur non est infamia nostra, sed gloria ” (Minu- 
cius Felix, 36, 4). See Uhlhorn, Zdioniten, in R. ES 
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but to fulfil,” may possibly warrant the inference that some such charge 
had been early brought against him ; and at his trial there were some 
who (according to Lk. 23”) alleged that he was “ perverting the nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he himself is 
Christ, a king.” But no proof of the charge is produced ; and it is 
refuted by the threefold declaration of Pilate himself, “I find no fault 
in him” (Lk. 23*"*”). Moreover, it conflicts with the fact that when 
the people, in their blind enthusiasm, would take him by force and 
enthrone him, he hid himself (Jn. 6"). True, in the same sermon he 
repeatedly — as we have already seen —contrasts his teaching with 
that given “to them of old time” (Mt. 5”, e/.). But the contrast 
finds its warrant and explanation largely in the traditional amplifica- 
tions with which the Mosaic statutes had been encumbered ; partly, 
too, in the readjustment which incrusted and petrified legislation re- 
quires to changed circumstances and new needs. The “new wine 
must be put into new bottles.” In principle, however, he reaffirmed 
it: “It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away than for one tittle 
of the law to fall” (Lk. 16”). His quarrel with the hierarchy is that 
in their petty punctiliousness they “leave undone the weightier matters 
of the daw, judgment and mercy and faith” (Mt. 23% Lk. 11%). His 
practical attitude toward the institutions of the times is shown by his 
declining to concern himself with the division of an inheritance ; by 
the fact that he vindicates his alleged violations of the Sabbath by Old 
Testament precept and precedent ; by his repeated injunction to cured 
lepers to secure forthwith the official priestly authentication, and make 
the prescribed offering ; by his direction to Peter respecting the pay- 
ment of the temple-tax ; and especially by his reply to the combined 
delegation of Pharisees and Herodians sent to ensnare him with the 
artful question, “Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar or not?” 
(Mk. 12" Mt. 22” Lk. 20”). To this question Jesus is sometimes 
erroneously said to have given an evasive answer. Far from it. By 
confronting them with one of their own coins — coins which, with all 
their Pharisaic scrupulousness, they were doubtless eager enough to 
accumulate —he convicts them of actually acknowledging the do- 
minion of Cesar, in common with all their fellow-subjects ; yet at the 
same time he reminds them that there is a supreme sovereignty, fidel- 
‘ity to which is not inconsistent with secular citizenship. Christ’s 
reply is a crushing argumentum ad hominem. The fancied dilemma 
turns out to be only an exposed plot. 

III. But this incident, like the interview with the rich young man, 
directs attention to another phase of the ethical method of Jesus, 
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which must not be left unmentioned. I refer to its specificness. It 
is not general, abstract, academic, like the theoretical or casuistical 
discussions in the books ; it is direct, personal, meeting — often with 
startling boldness, and what seems like perilous imprudence — the 
precise need of the moment. 

Let us notice the illustration this charactniatis finds in one or two 
parables, which have been thought to be of questionable character : 

1. Take the Parable of the “ Unrighteous Steward,” which Luke 
has preserved for us in his sixteenth chapter. The steward of “a 
certain rich man” (you remember) has been accused to him of 
wasting his goods. On being called to account, and threatened with 
displacement, he, in his perplexity, makes friends of his master’s 
debtors, and provides a hospitable reception for himself when thrown 
out of office by cutting down their dues, in one instance by half the 
amount, in another by far more than as much in value. In short, he 
atones for one offence by committing another: with the result that 


-his shrewdness is “ commended.” 


Now we need not (with certain interpreters — Bruce among them ; 
see Zhe Expositor's Greek Testament, p. 585) aggravate the embar- 
rassment of the case, by understanding “the lord” who utters the 
commendation to be the Lord Jesus: an interpretation opposed 
both by the immediately following mention of “the sons of the light,” 
z.e. Christians, and by the emphatic “JZ say unto you,” which dis- 
tinguishes Jesus from “the lord” (or “ master’) of the steward. 
But the story, as it stands, has been a scandal to readers both in 
and out of the Christian church through the centuries. Some, other- 
wise mild and sympathetic judges, have said: “If Jesus spoke this 
parable as we have it — without the slightest hint of disapproval (but 
rather the reverse) for the reiterated and selfish fraud of the steward 
—then I must renounce allegiance to him as an ethical teacher” ; 
while others have been as downright in their censorious misjudgment 
of it as Renan, who extorts from it this conclusion (Zes Evangiles, 
p. 276): ‘In Christ’s new kingdom, it will be worth more to a man 
to have made friends for himself among the poor, even by injustice, 
than to have been an upright trustee.” 

Loyalty to the truth forbids us to betake ourselves to any subter- 
fuges or evasions : — as that the parable merely represents the stew- 
ard as “ accused ” — whether correctly or not it does not say; or 
that he is accused of “ wasting his master’s goods” ; but the wasting 
may not have been by dissipation, but in some creditable way — by 
lavishing them, for example, upon the poor. One supposition, how- 
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ever, in which some minds have found relief as respects the stew- 
ard’s character, is ingenious enough, perhaps, to be worth a passing 
mention. It is conjectured that, as the rich man’s agent, he may 
have been invested with full power over his estates — to fix rents and 
exact dues. Consequently, in reducing for his own advantage the 
creditors’ bonds, he is not adding fraud to fraud; but making some 
amends to them for former extortion. We have an account in Jose- 
phus (Anzé. 12, 4, 75g.) of an actuary who was intrusted in this way 
with full control of his master’s affairs; and from whom the master’s 
‘son, on getting permission to ask for some ten pounds, extorted a 
thousand. 

We gain little, however, by resorting to far-fetched suppositions in 
the case. For, resting on ignorance, they have validity only for 
minds that desire to believe them; and such a desire is tantamount 
to an indirect impeachment of the narrative as it appears in the rec- 
ord. That record and its aim seem to me alike plain and justifiable. 
The very “commendation” passed upon the steward’s fraudulent 
conduct ought to open the eyes of the hostile critics to the parable’s 
true purport — all the more because it comes so unnaturally from the 
unfortunate victim of the fraud. The lesson inculcated is sagacious 
foresight in things spiritual :— recall the wise man who built on the 
rock, and the wise virgins. It is the swindler’s shrewd ingenuity in 
providing for impending needs which extorts praise even from its 
dupe. The parable is spoken “to the disciples’ —a trained and 
trusted circle of hearers, who already had their senses somewhat 
exercised in discerning good and evil. Jesus draws from it for them 
an admonition not to let themselves be surpassed in prudence by 
the “sons of this world.” He enforces the lesson, and carries it 
still further, by reminding them that even “unrighteous wealth ” — 
(rightly enough so styled, because it so commonly tempts to wrong- 
doing, as the story shows) —can be made tributary to everlasting 
profit. The exhortations which follow it, and which several expos- 
itors (Weiss among them, Leben Jesu, ii. 67 note) regard as an 
incongruous addition or misplacement, for which the Evangelist is 
answerable, are but variations and amplifications thoroughly in the style 
of our Lord’s teaching: as is seen, for instance, in the allegory that 
blends sheepfold and shepherd, in the tenth chapter of John. Charge- 
able ‘with improbabilities and incongruities the story may be, if tried 
by a rhetorical standard. But it is not a literary but a didactic pro- 
duction ; designed not to entertain, but to edjfy. The morality of 
the measures the steward adopted does not come into the case. 
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Like other fictitious illustrations which the great teacher employed, 
it is shaped not to meet the squeamish or the correct taste resultant 
from nineteen centuries of Christian culture ; but is modelled in con- 
formity with the current views and practices of his contemporaries. 
Its very boldness makes it take the hearer captive and set him to 
pondering :—as its history proves. It may be placed by the side of 
the story of the man who, having hit upon buried treasure, conceals 
the fact till he has bought the field (Mt. 13“) ; or the still bolder 
parable which brings God and an unrighteous judge into comparison 
(Lk. 18). Over all these may stand the inscription, “ Evil to him 
who evil thinks.” 

2. We have another example of the intrepid way in which Jesus 
charged home a single but pertinent moral truth, in the reply he 
made, when dining with a Pharisee, to the surprise expressed “ that 
he had not washed before dinner” (Lk. 11°) : “ Now ye the Phar- 
isees cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter; but your 
inward part is full of extortion and wickedness.... But give for 
alms those things which are within; and behold, all things are clean 
unto you.” 

Here, again, fastidious critics shake their heads. What is this, 
they say, but the sophistical doctrine, which so often finds favor with 
the possessors of ill-gotten wealth, that charity cancels rapacity ! 
Accordingly, ingenious devices have been resorted to in order to 
make our Lord say something different from what he does say —as, 
for example, that the language is ironical, and does not express the 
teaching of Jesus ; but is a hypocritical maxim of the rabbins, quoted 
by him as an addition to his impeachment of them: “Only give 
something to the poor and your wrongdoing is condoned”; “ alms- 
giving is the sum of all virtues”; “charity (you think) covers a 
multitude of sins”! Others, who rightly acknowledge the language 
to be an intentional exhortation, think to preclude the inference that 
mere acts have value apart from motives, by saying: ‘Of course, 
Jesus means, ‘Give —in the right spirit; with genuine love for the 
needy,’ ” efc., an essential in the case of which, unfortunately, Jesus, 
in addressing these votaries of externalism, has given no hint. 

The truth is, he simply puts his finger directly on the sore. To 
give their wealth to the needy was just the last thing these greedy 
and self-indulgent extortioners could bring themselves to think of. 
The act would work a revolution in their character. Jesus in giving 
this command proceeds as he did in the case of the rich young ruler. 
He strips off their disguises, and exposes them to themselves ; — with 
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a result apparently less promising even than in the former case, to 
judge by the woes which immediately follow in the Evangelist’s 
report (Lk. 11°). 

3. We can take but one more example of the boldness and direct- 
ness which characterized Jesus in enforcing without qualification a 
specific truth ; 2. the illustration of it given in the parable known 
as The Laborers in the Vineyard, or Equal Pay for Unequal 
Work (Mt. 20'"*). The owner of the vineyard, you remember, has 
hired five different sets of laborers, at different times during the day : 
the first set early in the morning, the last at the eleventh hour. The 
first group had agreed to work for a denarius a day. The others, 
subsequently hired, had merely been told that they would be paid 
what was “right.” At the close of the day, when, according to 
law (Lev. 19"; Tob. 4"), payment was to be made, the owner of 
the vineyard told his steward to call the laborers and give them their 
hire, “ beginning from the last.” These received every man a full 
day’s wages for an hour’s work. This generous overpayment of course 
stirred expectation in those who were hired first. Consequently, 
when they received every man only a denarius, they complained, 
saying, ‘These last have worked (or “spent”) but one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal unto us, who have borne the burden of 
the day and the scorching heat. But he answered and said to one 
of them, Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with me 
for a shilling? Take up that which is thine, and go thy way; it is 
my will to give unto this last, even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with mine own? or is thine eye evil, because I 
am good?” ‘The answer would have been more likely to silence the 
complainant than to satisfy him. On the ground of strict justice, 
indeed, neither his complaint nor our scruples can find any standing. 
But the wisdom of the gratuity seems open to question. What 
would be the effect of such apparently ill-timed and capricious 
generosity upon social economics? The mere defence of it seems 
to be a provocative to labor troubles. Hence, some indiscreet 
interpreters have been forward to assume that the inequality in 
payment must have been justified by inequality in work. But of 
difference between the laborers as respects zeal, capacity, amount 
accomplished, and the like, not a word is said. Nor can the 


13 Tn intrinsic value nearly equivalent to the old-fashioned New England shilling, 
as money of account; but in purchasing power equivalent probably to three times 
that amount at the present day. It seems to have been the ordinary day’s wages 
at the time. Compare Tobit 5!* and Fuller’s note ad. doc, 
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late comers be assumed to have received for one hour the payment 
of twelve, because they were willing to work all day but did not get 
the opportunity. Nor is that exposition any more satisfactory which, 
by overpressing the introductory words, “The kingdom of heaven is 
like,” efc., refers the scene to the consummated Christian state, and 
finds the explanation of the identity of reward in the fact that all 
alike receive the same gift, “eternal life.’ This interpretation 
(although it finds favor with Weiss, Com., p. 349) is not only intrin- 
sically irrational, but it conflicts in principle with the answer Jesus 
gives to Peter’s question (19”): “Peter said unto him, Lo, we 
have left all, and followed thee; what then shall we have? And 
Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto you, that ye which have fol- 
lowed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath left houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal 
life. But many shall be last that are first, and first that are last ” — 
a clear recognition of gradations, as in merit so in reward. And, at 
the final award, the “cup of coid water” shall receive its recom- 
pense, he tells us. No. The bestowment of the extra remuneration 
is expressly removed from all economic or imaginary grounds, and 
assumed by the owner of the vineyard as his sovereign prerogative : 
“« It is my will to give unto this last even as unto thee.” This phrase 
lifts us at once to the true point of view. 

It is the exercise of his gratuitous and unmerited benevolence ; an 
exhibition of it which to us is inexplicable ; but not on that account 


censurable. For the act typifies God’s conduct; which, however — 


inscrutable it often is, must be equitable, because it is His. That he 
makes wide differences in his distribution of blessings, and for rea- 
sons, too, which we cannot conjecture, is as true in things temporal 
as things spiritual. And to the murmuring spirit in either realm the 
answer is irrefutable: “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
my own”? Are you jealous, because I am generous? —when my 
generosity does not rob you of a farthing; you ought not to envy 
those rejoicing in their good fortune, but to rejoice with them. 

But the pertinence of the parable — as in other instances — relates 
primarily to those to whom it was spoken. It contains a most sug- 
gestive rebuke to Pharisaic claims. The attitude of the Pharisee is 
unquestionably correctly exhibited by Luke’s representative charac- 
ter (18"*), who congratulates himself before God that he is superior 
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to “the rest of men,” fasting Mondays and Thursdays all the year 
round, and paying tithes on all his income as well as his capital. 
Such men were naturally jealous of everything which looked like an 
encroachment on their fancied rights. And our Lord, as in the 
former instance, carries the principle he so strikingly exhibits to an 
application fitted to awaken their alarm. ‘This friend of publicans 
and sinners, this proclaimer of good tidings, who gave indiscriminate 
welcome to ‘a//’ the weary and heavy-laden, reminds them that, by 
the law of gratuitous bestowment, present positions may be biases 
“the last become first, and the first last.” 

IV. Additional characteristics of Jesus as a teacher might well be 
dwelt upon did time permit —- prominent among them his habit of 
appealing to other than the intellectual powers. Moral instruction 
requires insight, rather than reasoning. It demands more sympathy 
and candor than logic. Hence, things hidden from the wise and 
prudent are revealed often unto babes. 

One comprehensive lesson which our topic teaches must not 
remain unstated, zz.: The admirable educative power lodged in the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Jesus does not deal with his disciples as many an eminent instruc- 
tor, ancient and modern, has dealt with his pupils. He does not 
give them a rigid and classified collection of rules, to be stored up in 
memory and obeyed as occasion may require. He puts upon chem 
the task of extricating from the figurative, or pictorial, or axiomatic, 
expressions in which his lessons are couched, the particular direction 
befitting the diversified temperaments and circumstances, and the 
constantly changing conditions, of individual life. He furnishes the 
principle ; it is for the disciple to apply it. 

“But” —it may be objected —“ have you not made it evident 
that there is by no means complete agreement, among experts even, 
respecting the meaning of not a few of his teachings? What, then, 
shall the average disciple do? According to the probabilities of the 
case, is he not foredoomed often to err in his decisions?” 

Even apart from experience, we should answer affirmatively ; and 
Christian history from the early days of the church at Jerusalem down 
confirms the decision. But what follows? Only a more positive 
proof of the power of discipline inherent in the sacred record; a 
more emphatic conviction of the need of patient, candid study to 
ascertain its meaning, and of sincerity and discretion in the attempt 
to apply it. 

This conviction is of itself an education. 
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For frequently the Christian principles of conduct are dealt with 
as though they were a code of Jaws; and the only task of one who 
would regulate his life by them were to look up the injunction which 
seems most nearly to fit the need of the moment. In fact, multitudes 
deal with the New Testament as though it were a moral receipt-book ; 
as though Christian living were to be degraded to the level of cook- 
ery. The very intricacies of interpretation, the queries and per- 
plexities in which we often become involved in our attempt to 
enucleate the lesson of a given section of the record, the clashing 
opinions of professional exegetes, the doubts that beset one detail or 
another owing to our fragmentary knowledge of the circumstances 
of the times — such things are enough to discourage a student who 
comes to his work under the misconception alluded to. A little 
reflection will convince him that all this is inevitable. For true 
morality cannot be imprisoned in words. The letter of Christ’s 
teachings remains like himself —“ the same yesterday, and today, 
and forever.” But duties change with circumstances; and every 

“age must adjust the unalterable principles to its own particular 
requirements. In this task, a share of which falls to every disciple, 
lies (as I have said) the training. The profit results, as in the case 
of the child with its problem in arithmetic, not from the answer but 
the getting of it. Yes; and in both cases even failure, if it result 
from honest, patient, prayerful effort, is but success in disguise. 
Such is Christ’s school. This is the divine method of training souls. 
This is the way in which, if they are but docile pupils, they come to 
discern more and more of the Master’s mind, and gradually grow 
towards the measure of his stature. 
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The Third Commandment. 


PROF. F. J. COFFIN, PH.D. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


I. 


The History of Interpretation. — The most important renderings 
of the third commandment in ancient and in modern times are as 
follows : 

Septuagint : ob TO dvopa Tov cov éxi ob 
yap xaBapion Kiptos & Oeds cov AapBdvovra 7d Svoya émi 
poraiy. Origen: (emere). Aquila: eis 

Graecus Venetus: ovx dpeis tovvoua dvrwrod tov Oeod eis TO 
od yap 6 dvrwrys Os dv door rovvopd ot eis TS Weddos. 

Syriac (Latin translation, Walton’s Polyglott) : Ve jures per nomen 
Domini Dei tui cum mendacio; quia non justificat Dominus eum qui 
Jurat per nomen suum cum mendacio. 

Samaritan (Latin translation, Walton’s Polyglott) : Von accipies 
nomen Dei tui in vanum, non enim impunem dimittet Dominus eum 
qui acceperit nomen ejus in vanum. 

Arabic (Latin translation, Walton’s Polyglott) : Ne jures per nomen 
Dei Domini tui falso, quoniam Deus non justificat eum qui jurat per 
nomen ejus falso. 

Vulgate (Jerome) : Von assumes nomen Domini Dei tui in vanum, 
nec enim habebit insontem Dominus eum qui assumpserit nomen 
Domini Dei sui frustra. 

Jerusalem Targum (Etheridge’s translation, p. 485): “Sons of 
Israel, my people, no one of you shall swear by the name of the 
word of the Lord your God in vain, for the Lord in the day of the 


great judgment will not acquit anyone who shall swear by His name 
in vain.” 


1 The Targum Onkelos translates xiv in first clause by x05 = ‘in vain’; 
in second clause by ¥77¥> = ‘for falsehood.’ 
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Philo seems to refer the third commandment to false swearing. 
He urges men to be slow to take an oath; but, if necessary, then to 
swear truthfully. Thoughtless and profane oaths are likewise to be 
avoided. (See Yonge’s translation, Vol. III. p. 155 ff.) 

Josephus makes the commandment refer to the oath. We are not 
to swear by God in a false manner; but thoughtless oaths are also to 
be avoided. . . . 6 rpiros ézi pydevi tov Ocdv . 
(See Antiquities, Bk. III. 5.) 

The Talmudists seem to refer this commandment both to false 
swearing and to profane swearing. According to Berakoth, 1. 19, the 
taking of the divine name in vain is forbidden ; while in other refer- 
ences the prohibition of false swearing is associated with this com- 
mandment. In the Jerusalem Talmud, in the treatise Shebuoth, 
both false oaths and adjurations are brought under the prohibition of 
this commandment, all such being regarded as sinful because a pro- 
faning of the divine name. The interpretation of Ex. 20’ is made to 
refer to lying oaths, while Deut. 5" is directed against swearing in 
vain. (See Medarim, 3, 8; Rabba on Exodus, chap. 28.) 

Barnabas says od pay AdBys ézi paraiw Td Kvpiov (Barnabas 19°). 
The same interpretation is followed by the other Apostolic Fathers. 

In Wycliffe’s Bible the following translation is given: “Thou schalt 
not take in veyn the name of the Lord God, for the Lord schal not 
have him guiltless that taketh in veyn the name of His Lord God.” 
This translation is followed by Coverdale, Cranmer, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and Thomas Mathewe (1549), and is retained in our author- 
ized and revised versions. ‘The revisers, however, as well as the edit- 
ors of the new Variorum edition, give as a marginal reading “ for 
falsehood.” 

Luther translates: Dw sollst den Namen des Herrn deines Gottes 
nicht missbrauchen; denn der Herr wird den nicht ungestraft lassen 
der seinen Namen missbraucht. 

De Wette translates: Du sollst den Namen Jehovas deines Gottes 
nicht aussprechen sur Unwahrheit ; denn nicht ungestraft wird Jehova 
den lassen der seinen Namen ausspricht zur Unwahrheit. 

Kautzsch renders: Du sollst den Namen Jahwes, deines Gottes, 
nicht freventlich aussprechen ; denn Jahwe laisst den nicht 
der seinen Namen freventlich ausspricht. 

Calvin makes the third commandment refer chiefly to false swear- 
ing, but also to all occasions when the divine name is mentioned. 
Accordingly, the prohibition is directed against any light or frivolous 
use of the name of God, as well as against false swearing. xy he 
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takes as meaning for falsehood, but a better rendering, he thinks, is 
to make it equivalent to O30 (/rustra) = “in vain.” (See Har- 
mony of the Pentateuch, Vol. 11. p. 408.) 

Kalisch (Com. in doc.) translates xd “ for falsehood,” and makes 
the commandment a prohibition of false swearing. (Compare Ge- 
senius’s lexicon, 12th ed.) 

Dillmann (Com. in loc.) regards the prohibition as directed against 
any sinful or unnecessary use of the divine name, as false swearing, 
profanity, 

Lange’ (Com. in doc.) makes the commandment a prohibition of 
the malicious use of the divine name. “The right apprehension of 
the name is presupposed, but the correctness of the apprehension is 
hypocritically employed by the transgressor in the interest of selfish- 
ness and vice.” 

From the above survey we are able to give a summary of the his- 
tory of interpretation. There are no variations in the Hebrew text 
of the commandment, but various renderings are disclosed, which 
result from different interpretations of the Hebrew word XW. The 
various interpretations we may classify as follows : 

1. An interpretation is given which makes the commandment a 
prohibition of the use of the divine name for a bad or malicious pur- 
pose. Compare the word in Arabic from apparently the same root. 
(sda = SRW ‘to be bad.’) (Eth. sa°a =‘crime.’) This is the ren- 
dering of Kautzsch in his A/¢-TZes¢., in loc., and Lange (Com. in loc.) 
seems to take this interpretation of the passage. 

2. In the second division may be classified those interpretations 
which give the meaning of N1W as ‘in vain, thoughtlessly, profanely,’ 
viz. The Septuagint and other early Greek versions, Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, Vulgate (Jerome), Barnabas, and the other Apostolic Fathers, 
early English versions, authorized and revised versions, eéc. 

3. In the third division we comprehend those who interpret iw 
by ‘ falsely or for falsehood,’ including those who make it a specific 
command against perjury or false swearing, 7z. Graecus Venetus, 
Syriac version, Targum, Arabic version, De Wette, Kalisch, eéc. 

4. Some interpret NW as including both 2 and 3, zz., the Tal- 
mud, Philo, Josephus, Luther, Calvin, Strack, Dillmann, and others. 


II. 


An inductive study of the word X1W.— The word occurs in the 
following passages in the Old Testament : 
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1. Ex. 23': “Thou shalt not raise a false report.” Here the 
prohibition is clearly directed against not merely an empty report, 
but one with evil intent. Dillmann says “a harmful report ” ( Com. in 
Joc.). This is clearly what gives point to the prohibition. It is not 
mere inadvertence, or even thoughtless repetition, but wilful intention 
to harm. 

2. Deut. 5"): This is parallel to Ex. 20%, where we read “PW 12 
for RWW ID of this verse. This would seem to indicate the meaning 
of ar) as ‘falsehood’ in our ordinary sense of the word. (See 
Driver, Znter. Crit. Com. in loc.) 

3- In the Book of Job, the word NW seems to have a like sig- 
nificance. Job 7%, “mouths of vanity,” clearly signifies mouths of 
nothingness or emptiness. (So Delitzsch im Joc.) So also 11”, 
“For he knoweth vain men,” clearly means ‘men of impiety’ 
(compare Ps. 26*), z.e. ‘men devoid of principle,’ or ‘empty’ in 
the moral sense. The meaning is the same in 15", where in the first 
_ clause iw means ‘waste’ or ‘empty in mind’; in the second, 

‘empty in fortune’ (compare Hos. 12"), and see Davidson and 
Delitzsch iz doc.). In 31°, “If I have walked with vanity,” the idea 
seems to be ‘emptiness under a concealing mask, falsehood,’ in the 
sense of ‘hypocritical pretence.’ So also 35", “surely God will not 
hear vanity,” z.e. ‘ emptiness,’ in the sense that God will not hear mere 
motion of the lips, which is lacking in the essentials of true prayer. 

4. The significance of R}W in the Psalms is similar to that in Job. 

See Ps. 12°, “They speak vanity one with another,” z.c. they speak 
deceitful, hypocritical, empty words under a disguise that conceals 
their true nature. (See Delitzsch z# Joc.) The same idea is present 
in 41’ 144*". Ps. 26%, “ I have not sat with vain persons” (compare 
Jer. 15”, Job 11”, e¢c.), ¢.e. with ‘unreal men, men of emptiness,’ as 
opposed to those who are filled with the fulness of God, and hence 
are morally good (see Delitzsch zm /oc.). The phrase “ lying vanities ” 
(RTY""23i7) in 31’ is similar in meaning. The reference is evidently 
to false ‘gods, i.e. beings that have no reality (see Cheyne, Com. in loc., 
and Hitzig in /oc.). The same idea is found in 89“) 1277. (See 
Delitzsch, De Wette, Hupfeld, e#c., in loc.) 

5. In Prov. 30° 81W has the same significance as in Job or Psalms, 
viz., ‘emptiness, unreality.’ 

6. Is. 1", “vain oblations,” z.e. ‘hypocritical offerings, such as have 
‘nothing behind them corresponding to what they pretend to express.’ 

(See Cheyne and Delitzsch é Joc.) Dillmann says “the meal offering 
of emptiness,” ¢.c. lacking in moral dedication. 
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Is. 30%, “to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity.” Cheyne says, 
“in the fan of nothingness,” z.¢. ‘reduce them to nothingness.’ NiW 
is defect of being, and the doom here is that which corresponds to 
such worthlessness.. (See Delitzsch doc.) 

Is. 59%, ‘and speak lies,” ¢.e. ‘emptiness, that which is wanting in 
moral content.’ Delitzsch says, “that which is morally empty and 
worthless.” 

7. Lam. 2“: the idea is similar to Isa. 59. 

8. Ez. 12%, “vain vision,” ze. ‘unreal vision, one which has no 
reality in it, a vision of emptiness.’ The same idea is present in 
all the references found in Ezekiel. Compare Ez. 13°7**? 21% 
‘ 

9. Hos. 10*: “They have spoken words, swearing falsely, in making 
a covenant.” Nowack says, “a false oath, in the sense of one with a 
mental reservation.” Their action is hypocritical, for they do not 
regard Yahweh, but while professing to do so, their own interest is 
alone at heart. As they do not regard with undivided attention the 
worship of Yahweh, their oaths cannot be true oaths, for they are 
lacking in the quality essential to the taking of such oaths. The 
reference here is rather to the heart of the swearer than to the matter 


of words. 


Hos. 12%"; Cheyne translates “ If Gilead is (given to) idolatry, 
mere vanity shall they (the Gileadites) become.” Gilead being moral 
nothingness, she also shall become physical nothingness (see Nowack 
in loc.). 

10. Jon. 2°: “Lying vanities” (lit. ‘breaths of van- 
ity’). This is a strong expression, similar in meaning to the preced- 
ing passages. 

11. Mal. 3%: “It is vain to serve.God.” The meaning here is 
clearly not that it is false or bad to serve Jehovah, but that it is 
nothingness. It is vanity, #.e. empty ; there is no reality in it. 

Owing to the few instances in which the word NYY occurs in the 
preéxilic literature of the Old Testament, and its complete absence 
in early passages, it is difficult to make definite statements in regard 
to the history of the word. From a careful consideration of the 
passages, however, it seems manifest that the word has a history in 
Old Testament literature, and that we can distinguish in a general way 
an earlier and a later signification. 

1. In most preéxilic passages NW has the meaning of ‘ falsity,’ 
but always implying evil intent. This is evident in Ex. 23' and Deut. 
5!™™), It is the meaning also which is suggested by words from the 
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same root in the cognate languages. In such passages as Hos. 104 
Is. 13 the same idea of evil intent is present, but refers to evil intent 
of the heart rather than to expression in outward word or act. The 
other passages imply falsehood in a more objective sense ; here it is 
rather subjective, z.¢. ‘ hypocrisy’ and ‘ falsity of character.’ 

2. In all exilic and post-exilic passages the word NW has lost its 
earlier significance, and means ‘ false’ rather in the sense of ‘ unreal 
in nature, empty, vain.’ Hence any use of the divine name in this 
way corresponds to the idea of profanity as found in the exilic and 
later literature of the Old Testament. 

3. The word 8 in connection with witness-bearing clearly has 
the signification of falsehood. (See Deut. 5" Hos. 10%.) 


Il. 


Conceptions of the Divine Name among Primitive Peoples. — 

Writers? on the early history of mankind have noted that among 
- primitive peoples subjective and objective relations are usually con- 
fused. The conception prevails— apparently universally — that there 
is a very real connection between an object and its image. Peoples 
in a more advanced stage of civilization, governed by more scientific’ 
principles, easily realize this to be only a subjective relationship; but 
to primitive man it appeared to have all the substance of reality. 
This conception is the fundamental thought which rules in all pro- 
cesses that may be termed magical, and explains the mental miscon- 
ception on which all early philosophy is based, vz., a wrong induction, 
which gives as real causes only such as exist in the imagination, or 
from association of ideas argues to a connection in external fact. 

A significant illustration of this is seen in the use of the name. 
The mental image of an object and the name come together in the 
mind, and so a real connection is thought to exist between them. 
The uttering of a word has an influence on the object for which it 
stands. As a consequence of this, the possession of a name is 
regarded as the medium through which good or bad influences may 
be exerted. This is not viewed as mere symbolism, but is thought 
of as a real process; for the name is considered to be a real part of 
the being for which it stands. So among many peoples under prim- 
itive conditions there is a strong disposition not to allow their names 


2 Among others, Mannhart, Zauberglaube; Tylor, Early History of Man- 
hind, p. 111 ff.; Renouvier, Analytiques, Tom. I. 1 ff.; Jevons, Jxtroduction 
to History of Religion ; Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 93 ft. 
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to be known. This is especially true where magical processes are 
practised. This conception, indeed, seems to be universal among 
primitive peoples, and has survived to our own day among many 
backward races. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, we can easily understand how 
the conception of the importance of the name could be transferred 
to man’s relationship with superior powers, and how the knowledge 
of the name of a spirit or god would give the possessor of that name 
a means of direct communication with the deity, and enable him to 
secure its services for his own needs and purposes. That such was a 
common conception the following investigation will disclose. 

In connection with what has been stated, it is necessary to note 
that in the early phases of the religion of the world each deity has 
his own peculiar circle of worshippers, to whom alone his name is a 
valued possession ; for to such only as are in covenant relations with 
him is the knowledge of his name of any utility. In the course of 
the development of primitive religions there arises a distinction 
between those supernatural beings which come to be regarded as 
great gods and other spiritual beings which do not rise to the rank 
of deities. Spirits, originally good or evil, gradually become further 
differentiated, the good spirits rising to the rank of deities, while the 
evil spirits remain mere spirits, and are regarded as the special ene- 
mies of man—-malignant beings, who may be invoked to work mis- 
chief against the good and upright. The good gods are now looked 
upon as beneficent beings, friendly to man, ready to protect their 
worshippers and to uphold the cause of the upright. Religion 
becomes more and more confined to the worship of such deities, 
while the worship of malignant spirits is regarded as disloyal and 
impious. The power of these spirits of darkness is not denied, but 
it becomes a mark of great degeneracy to owe allegiance to them, or 
to make use of their power for any personal or malicious purpose. 

Thus, in regard to the use of the divine name there arises a con- 
flict in most religions as they develop into a higher stage. The 
invoking of the name of malicious spirits is condemned as disloyal to 
the gods. On the other hand, the use of the name of a god, as 
before stated, is permitted, and is regarded by the worshipper as the 
medium of seeking those things which are in accord with his will. 

Among the primitive peoples of India* we have many illustrations 
of the use and significance of the name. According to their concep- 


8 See Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of North India, p. 99 ff. 
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tion, in order to appease the wrath of some malicious power, which 
has been the cause of affliction, misfortune, or sickness, the first step 
is to determine the name of the god or spirit that requires to be 
appeased. This is done in various ways, simple and crude, but 
revealing a well-defined conception of the use of the name. The 
dropping of oil in water is a favorite method. As the oil is dropped 
the supposed deity is named. If the oil forms one globule, the 
proper deity has been named ; if otherwise, another name is tried, 
until the proper decision is reached. 

Many instances occur where the name of the afflicted person is 

changed, or some other subterfuge is resorted to in order to deceive 
the spirits of evil and escape their assaults. If one has lost a child 
by death, supposed to have been caused by malicious spirits, the next 
child born in the family is given an opprobrious name, so that the 
demons may be terrified. For the same reason, nicknames are given 
with the conception that thereby the mischief-maker is prevented, 
through ignorance of the real name, from acquiring control over 
the owner. Among the masses of the Hindu population similar ideas 
are prevalent, although the unwillingness to mention the name has, in 
most cases, lost its original significance. It is well known that the 
Hindu, or even the Mohammedan, of India considers it very 
improper to mention a wife’s name, much more so for the wife to 
utter the name of her husband. Similar conceptions‘ prevail among 
the negroes of Africa, the natives of Abyssinia, the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, and other primitive peoples. 
. Among all such primitive peoples there is a distinction drawn 
between the mere magician or sorcerer and the authorized priest, 
and religion is already separated from mere occult arts. The magi- 
cians work not by acknowledged powers ; their practices, therefore, 
are proscribed, not perhaps so much because they are wrong in 
themselves, but because they manifest disloyalty to the sanctioned 
worship and the acknowledged method of procedure. 

The Aryan faiths of India entertained similar conceptions in 
regard to the name. The Atharva Veda, which preserves for us the 
lowest, but, probably, the most popular side of the Vedic religion, 
deals especially with matters of magical import, and several passages * 
have reference to the use of the name. 


4 See Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, p. 248 ff.; Herbert Spencer, Principles - 
of Sociology, Vol. 1. p. 242; Burton, Dahomé, Vol. II. p. 284; Parkyns, Adys- 
_Stnia, Vol. II. p. 145, etc. 
5 Atharva Veda, V.5; XIX. 25; VI. 44; XIX. 39. 
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When the old Vedic faith had developed into ritualistic Brahman- 
ism ® the correct knowledge of the sacrificial formula was all-impor- 
tant, and had power, in connection with the sacrifice, to bend the 
gods to one’s will. The mystic syllable Om has never lost its 
efficacy throughout the whole course of the development of Indian 
religions. The highest merit and greatest utility to the worshipper 
result from the faithful use of this sacred syllable, which is thought to 
be identical with the highest Brahma. 

Modern Hinduism has similar conceptions, as is seen in the impor- 
tance attached to the ceremony of giving a name to a newborn 
child. The future career of the individual may be greatly affected 
by the choice of a happy or auspicious name. A secret name is 
often given, which is considered the real name and is not made 
public, in order that the possessor may be protected against all those 
who may desire to injure him by their enchantments.” The con- 
tinued and rapid repetition of the names of the gods is considered of 
great merit. The name of Rama is especially common in such invo- 
cations, and is heard from the lips of Hindus at all times of special 
need or solemnity. 

The Laws of Manu, the great embodiment of Hindu law, contain 
several passages® which disclose such conceptions. “Sorcery by 
means of sacrifice, and working magic by means of roots, are strictly 
forbidden.” “Those who live by teaching the performance of aus- 
picious ceremonies . . . fortune-telling, are punishable.” “For all 
incantations intended to destroy life, for magic rites with roots (prac- 
tised by persons) not related to him against whom they are directed, 
and for various kinds of sorcery, a fine . . . shall be inflicted.” 

There is a lawful use of such power, however, placed in the hands 
of the Brahmans. “The Brahman may punish his foes by his own 
power alone. Let him use without hesitation the sacred texts 
revealed by Atharvan and Angiras: speech, indeed, is the weapon of 
Brahmans ; with that he may slay his enemies.” 

The texts of the Atharva Veda, we know, were largely used for 
the purpose of counteracting the work of evil demons, for healing 
the sick, and for the general benefit and protection of the worship- 
per. This is evidence of the lawful and permitted use of the divine 
name by properly authorized persons. 


6 See “Institutes of Vishnu,” Sac. Bks. of the East, Vol. VII., XXX. 33; LV. 
9-21; XCVIII. 6. 

7 See Sir Monier Williams, Brakmanism and Hinduism, pp. 372, 358. 

8 Laws of Manu, XI. 64; IX. 2, 290; XI. 31-34. 
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From the inner character of Persian Zoroastrianism we can under- 
stand what a place such conceptions of the name must have had in it. 
As it comes before us in the Zend-Avesta it is no longer a primitive 
faith, but the most fully developed, in many respects, of all the Ori- 
ental religions. The dualism which characterizes it manifests itself 
in reference to the use of the name, and the power attached to — 
words® is freely acknowledged. 

In the Ormazd Yast we are told that the recitation of the names 
of Ahura Mazda is the best defence against all dangers.” “ Zara- 
thustra asked Ahura Mazda what of the Holy Word is the strongest, 
most glorious, most effective, fiend-smiting, best healing, what 
destroyeth the malice of devas and men? Ahura Mazda answered, 
‘Our name —that is the strongest, most victorious, most glorious, 
most effective, most fiend-smiting.’ Reveal unto me that name of 
thine, O Ahura Mazda!” Then follow the twenty names, the reci- 
tation of which brings victory. The legitimate uses of the name are 

_ plainly seen, v2z., to destroy the malice of dzevas, to secure the per- 
sonal safety of the true worshipper, and to keep in subjection the 
great enemy of purity and light, Angru Mainyu.” 

The old Babylonian religion was a spirit-worship of the most prim- 
itive form. It furnishes us with illustrations of the conception of the 
name, especially in magical texts and conjuration formule. The 
exorcisms are addressed most frequently to a beneficent deity, such 
as Marduk, who acts as mediator with his father Ea, who is regarded 
as the source of highest intelligence. Man, in his struggle with 
malignant spirits, makes appeal to some beneficent power, spirit or 
god. In the more developed stage of the Babylonian religion, when 
there exists a fully grown pantheon of gods, the medium of approach 
to these is through the personal name of the deity invoked. The 
knowledge of the name secures the assistance of the god, while igno- 
rance of it prevents the granting of the required assistance. The 
impression seems to have existed that there was a power able to 
repel all hostile attacks, if only its name could be secured. Ea 
alone knows the all-powerful name; and his son Marduk (earlier 
Silik-mulu-dug), who acts as mediator, is besought by the worship- 
per to request his father’s assistance in time of need. There is 
clearly emphasized a distinction between the lawful and unlawful use 
of the name. The supernatural power by which man can avert the 
malicious attacks of hostile powers is lawfully employed in the use of 

9 See Vendidad, X., XI. 10 See SBE. Vol. XXIII. p. 21. 
11 SBE. Vol. IV. Fargard, x., xi.; Vol. XXIII. pp. 74, 138, 168, 260 ff. 
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the name of the beneficent god to avert evil, to benefit the worship- 
per, and to subdue the demons; while, if employed for an opposite 
purpose, it degenerates into pernicious and impious practices — 
mere sorcery and witchcraft, with all the stream of evils which flow 
from them. This latter use is sternly condemned, clearly showing 
that in the Babylonian religion, throughout its entire history, the dis- 
tinction between the lawful and the unlawful use of the divine name 
was recognized.” 

According to Egyptian psychology, the name constituted an es- 
sential element of man’s complex nature, and the calling upon the 
name was possessed of a powerful influence. This is in harmony with 
the common Oriental conception of the power of the human voice. 
If an influence is to be exerted on man or on god, it is accomplished 
most readily and effectually by a knowledge of the name. Egyptian 
religious texts furnish many striking illustrations of this idea. A 
peculiarity is seen in the use of apparently meaningless phrases,” 
which are thought to possess peculiar significance. The Harris 
Papyrus Magique furnishes a list of such words and phrases.“ Many 
of the sacred texts show how much depended on a correct knowledge 
of the name. Isis did not know the secret name of Ra, and this im- 
paired her power. Ra kept secret the special name on which his 
power was based. “Tell me thy name, divine father, for that man 
lives who is called by his name.” Most suggestive are the examples _ 
in the Book of the Dead, especially concerning the identification of 
the dead with Osiris. By calling the dead man Osiris, the name 
secures to the deceased the same victory over death and identity of 
experience with the god. 

Chabas has shown” that such arts were not always confined to 
funereal or preservative rites, but were used also for selfish and vicious 
purposes and for the gratification of human passions. An interesting 
copy is given of an accusation and condemnation to death for such 
uses of magical power in the time of Rameses III. (p.170). From 


12 See the following references, as the basis of the statement regarding the 
Babylonian idea of the use and abuse of the name: Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, 
Ppp. 19, 28, 43, 72, 108; Records of the Past (First Series), Vol. I. p. 147; Vol. 
III. p. 147; Vol. IX. p. 143 ff.; (Second Series), Vol. V. p. 134; Sayce, Hibbert 
Lectures (1887), pp. 303-4; King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, p. 27, \. 333 
p. 43, 1. 14 ff.; p. 46, 1.8; p. 63,1. 89; p. 76,1. 13f.; p. 84,1. 10; p. 93,1. 14; 
Tallquist, Assyr. Beschwirung Maglf, p. 43,1. 19; p. 49, 1. 125; p. 53, 1. 191, ete. 

18 These are probably corruptions of some primitive language forgotten 1n later 
times. 

14 See pp. 146, 151. 15 See p. 169 ff. 
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this it is evident that the magical books belonged exclusively to the 
king, and were lawfully consulted only on special occasions by the 
proper royal priests or savants who were the court advisers of the king. 

Here, as among other early people, the lawful use of the name is 
clearly differentiated from all false and selfish uses."® 


IV. 


The Name of Yahweh (1° OW).— Having considered the sig- 
nificance of the name among early peoples, we now pass to a treatment 
of the phrase (1° OW as found in the Old Testament and its bear- 
ing on the interpretation of the third commandment. 

1. The section in the Book of the Covenant, Ex. 20”, is an 
amplification of the thought of commandments one to three of the 
Decalogue. This we take as the point of departure in the following 
discussion. The worship of one God by Israel is here implied ; and 
‘simplicity in that worship is enjoined, as is shown in the restrictions 
regarding the altar, and the prohibition of any attempt to represent 
Yahweh by visible forms, while v.**, “in any place where I record 
my name,” ” implies a right and proper use of the name of Yahweh, 
and consequent blessings to those who so use it. (Compare Ex. 
23") 

Here we have clearly expressed the fundamental truths upon which 
the Hebrew religion is based, truths which in course of time were 
destined to transform and elevate the thought of Israel into pure, 
untramelled monotheism. One God for Israel means that as history 
unfolds there is to come the full recognition that there is one God 
only for the world. No idol-worship and simplicity in service are 
requirements that cut short any development in the direction of 
naturalism or mere materialism, while the use of the divine name is 


16 See Budge, Book of the Dead, pp. lix., 249 (Papyrus of Ani), pp. 254, 274, 
276, 288, 299; Maspero, Bibliothéque Egyptologique, 1. 93 and II. 373; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, pp. 265 ff.; Chabas, Harris Papyrus Magique, pp. 140, 
145 f., “Thy name is more powerful than the gods” (Litanies of Shu, Chabas, 
Pp. 140); Renouf, Hibbert Lectures (1879), p. 184; Book of the Dead, according 
to Budge, as above, p. 249, “‘ May my name be proclaimed when it is found upon 
the boards of the table-offering”; p. 274, “Osiris . . . knoweth thy name... 
is known unto you, and he knoweth your names”; p. 276, the dead says, “I 
know your names and I know the name of the great god.” 

17 “VSI is best translated as a permissive AHiphil, “in every place where I 
permit mention of my name.” 
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permitted as the medium through which a fuller knowledge of the 
divine character may be given. 

Interpreting in the light of our study of primitive conceptions, we 
understand the name as the manward side of the Divine Being, the 
medium of access to the divine presence, and the source of blessing 
to the worshipper. No other conception of early man was so well 
adapted to be the medium through which higher and more spiritual 
ideas of the divine nature could be conveyed. 

Calling upon the name of a god implies allegiance to that god, trust 
“and faith in his power. If Israel was to grow more loyal to Yahweh, 
it was only to be realized by the sole invoking of his name in time 
of need. 

All advance in religious knowledge, and consequently in spiritual 
power, is the result of a fuller knowledge of the name of God which, 
in other words, is the revelation of His character.” The proclamation 
of the name of Yahweh at Sinai (see Ex. 34°*[JE]) is the culmination 
of the revelation to Israel in this early period, and in this revelation 
we have a basis for a true spiritual relationship between Yahweh and 
His people. The thought is often expressed that the revelation of the 
divine character, through the filling out of the significance of the 
name, brings not only increase of privileges to His people, but de- 
notes their close relationship to Him, and inspires confidence and 
trust in the hearts of His true worshippers.” 

If we compare the thought of this early period of the Hebrew 
religion with that of other peoples in regard to the name, we cannot 
but realize that there is a great similarity in the forms of expression, 
while among the Hebrews a distinctly spiritual conception is present 
which is lacking in other faiths. It is this element which differentiates 
Hebrew thought from that of other early peoples. 

_ 2. In the period which is best represented by the law of Deuter- 
onomy” the use of the divine name in worship is especially empha- 
sized, and a growth in spirituality of conception is manifest. Empha- 
sis is placed on the superiority of Israel over other peoples, in the 
fact that they are permitted to rejoice before God because of the 


4 Gen. 4?) 128 13418. Compare with Ex. 20%, Here the name Yahweh is 
used, This is the conception of the writer, who uses the language of his own 
times. 

19 See Gen. 168. Compare Ex. 31% 4.15, 

2) See Josh. 7° 9° 237 (compare Ex. 2318) 1 Sam. 174 Is. 124 Amos 27 58 6!9 gf 12, 

21 Deuteronomy was, we take it, the Book of the Law discovered in the time 
of Josiah, 621 B.C. 
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manifestation of His name (Deut. 4”). The blessedness of coming 
to His one central sanctuary is that He has set His name there, and 
that He has so manifested Himself that they may rejoice before Him 
(see Deut. 14% 16**"). The name is taken as the expression of 
His nature and character; and His revealed name is associated with 
His people Israel and with His sanctuary in their midst. Their 
meeting with Him is more than a meeting with a tribal god, and the 
basis of their joy is the knowledge of Himself as revealed in His 
name. 

The relation of Yahweh to those called by His name — those to 
whom He stands in the relation of owner and protector — has now, 
aided by the increased spirituality of the prophetic age,” passed into 
a purely spiritual conception. 


In this age prophecy reaches its climax. The work of the prophet — 


is done in the name of Yahweh. He takes the place in Israel of 
those men among other peoples who endeavored to make known 
the mysteries of the unseen. In Him and in His work is seen the 
highest development of the use of the divine name (see Deut. 18”), 
3. The Hebrew literature which comes from the exilic age gives 
us a highly spiritual conception of God. Pure monotheism prevails, 
and the divine nature is regarded as essentially transcendent. The 
holiness of the divine name is especially emphasized ; and so, like- 
wise, the sin of profaning the name is emphatically condemned. 
‘The Levitical law also emphasizes very pointedly the holiness and 
transcendent character of God.¥ According to this law, as according 
to the prophets of this period, any act or word which seems to have 
the appearance of profanity is to be carefully avoided. In this age 
the third commandment would seem to have a direct application 
to the sin of profanity, or to any frivolous use of the divine name.™ 
4- In the post-exilic prophets and in the later historical books® the 
holiness of the divine nature continues to be emphasized and the sin 
of profanity to be condemned. Any word or deed that seems to de- 
tract from the glory due to God or to manifest a disposition to deprive 
Him of the honor rightly belonging to Him, is deprecated. Since 
Israel is His people, any act that tends to minimize His exalted 


22 Mic. 4° Deut. 281° 

28 See especially the Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26), which is generally believed 
to have been completed in this age. 

% See Is. 43”: 48?- u Ez. 209 14. 22 397° 43". 

% See Mal, 16 1-12.14 22 10.11 42 Chron. 13° 152 2 Chron. Dan. 
Neh. 95) Neh. 13%. 
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character as their God is profanity. Clear evidence of the growing 
sanctity of the divine name is manifest in the increasing tendency to 
drop the name F7 and to use in its place BW or DON. 


V. 


The Use and Abuse of the Divine Name in the Old Testament. — 
We have seen already that early peoples in general had the 
conception of a proper use of the names of their gods, while they 
condemned the abuse or malicious use of these names as well as all 
practices of a merely magical nature which implied connection with 
or allegiance to spirits or powers other than the accepted deities. 

Of the early religious ideas of the Hebrews we have no full record, 
and even the literature that treats of the most ancient period must be 
colored in some measure by the ideas-of the later time in which it 
_ took its present form. However, we have, from a very early time, 
distinct intimations of the attitude of the Hebrew religion to the 
subject under discussion. The Book of the Covenant (Ex. 22) 
condemns to death the sorceress, which clearly indicates the attitude 
of this early code. Why the prohibition is not fuller we cannot state 
with any certainty. It would seem probable, however, from this stern 
prohibition, that among the Hebrews, as among other primitive peoples, 
women were most addicted to magic, or were most feared because of 
. their supposed influence with the powers of evil. It may also have 
been, as has frequently been observed in modern times among races 
emerging from a low stage of culture to a more advanced stage, that, 
owing to the inferior position of woman, she may have held with more 
tenacious grasp conceptions which came down from earlier and less 
enlightened times. According to 1 Sam. 28°, however, Saul is repre- 
sented as “ putting away those that had familiar spirits and the wizards 
out of the land,” although a little later it was to the witch of Endor 
that he went in the hour of despondency (v.’*). From this it is 
evident that all persons engaging in such practices were regarded as 
guilty, and that the prohibition of the Book of the Covenant was 
directed against magic in general, female offenders being singled out 
only because they were the most prominent offenders. 

The frequent condemnation” of such arts in the early literature of 
the Hebrews is sufficient evidence that they were common. ‘There is 
no thought of doubting their reality or their potency. As we have 


% See Micah 512 Is. 26 32-3 819. 20 193 204 
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seen already, the proper use of the divine name, in accordance with 
primitive conceptions, is not wanting. This is the privilege of the true 
worshipper, who in this way has access to God. The name is also the 
medium through which a fuller knowledge of the divine nature is 
transmitted and God’s power made available in blessing His people. 

Several incidents in early Hebrew history illustrate a use of the 
divine name which retains largely, in external form, the significance 
of the name found among other peoples. 

The work of the seer, for instance, in early Israel is akin to that of 
the seer and the soothsayer among other peoples, but he is not 
condemned, for he speaks in the name of Yahweh and under His 
direction and guidance.” Here we see that higher religion does not 
abandon primitive forms, but gradually transforms them in accordance 
with its own spirit. 

The Balaam stories (Num. 22-24) are suggestive. Balak sends for 
Balaam with rewards of divination in order to secure his aid in cursing 
Israel. The whole account is a picture of primitive ideas of divination. 
Balaam builds seven altars and offers sacrifice thereon. But, as the 
account comes to us from the prophetic writer, he can speak only 
as he is permitted, zz. to bless Yahweh’s people and to utter words 
necessary for the strengthening of His people. 

The contest on Mount Carmel between Elijah and the prophets of 
Baal (1 K. 18") is also suggestive. Both call on the name of their 
god. On the part of the Baal worshippers there is a full exhibition of 
primitive conceptions. Elijah uses forms similar, but purged of their 
grossness by the spiritual conceptions of the Hebrew faith.” 

Passing on to the century preceding Josiah’s reforms, we find that 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah have outgrown earlier conceptions. 
They speak in the name of Yahweh, but their work is characterized 
by a high and pure spirituality. They have reached an altitude 
where forms, although not entirely outgrown, have lost much of their 
original meaning. That this is true is evidenced by such passages as 
Is. 37%. Here, prophet, judge, and diviner are associated, as acknowl- 
edged elements in the life of the people.” ‘“ Prophet and soothsayer 
are classed together. ... It does not appear that the prophets 
denied the reality of magical powers, though they did assert that 
the use of them without the direction and assistance of Jehovah was 


27 See Judges 4*#- 1 Sam. 9. 

28 Compare 2 K. 5, where is brought out the Syrian idea of the use of name 
(v.21), 

29 Compare Micah 
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an act of rebellion against the God of gods” (Cheyne, Com. in loc.). 
The priestly divination by lot is not condemned in the Biblical nar- 
trative. “Urim and Thummim” were, probably, simply two stones 
put into the pocket beneath the breastplate of the high priest’s 
ephod, which indicated “yes” and “no” respectively. Whichever 
stone was drawn was taken as the divine decision. ‘The drawing of 
the sacred lot continued down to late times, and seems clearly to 
have originated in the use of the divine name for a good or bene- 
ficial purpose. 

The passage in Deut. 18°” treats in a special manner of the posi- 
tion and authority of the prophet. According to this law, all forms 
of divination and magic are to be avoided. The place that the 
soothsayer and diviner fill among other peoples is in Israel to be 
taken by the prophet, who is to speak in the name of Yahweh. The 
true prophet stands in close relation to Yahweh ; and, instead of a 
mere knowledge of the name, which is the avenue to power and influ- 
ence, he has a deep spiritual insight into the character and mind of 
God. Because of this ethical and spiritual knowledge of the name 
of God, he is able to become a great spiritual force among his people. 

Consequent upon this advance in spiritual religion, prophet and 
lawgiver alike forbade any lower kind of prophecy or presumptuous 
speaking in His name or in the name of other gods.” Through the 
work inaugurated by the true line of prophecy, the older conceptions 
were swallowed up in a new conception. The old order passed 
away, and it remained only for the period of the exile to complete 
more fully the emancipation of the mind from all the lingering crudi- 
ties of the youth of Israel’s religious history. 

The literature from the period of the exile is especially character- 
ized by its strong assertions of monotheism — Yahweh is Lord of the 
whole earth. It follows from this that all divination and worship of 
heathen deities is vanity. Babylon will be overthrown, and her divin- 
ers and sorcerers will have no power to prevail, for Yahweh will 
destroy them.” 

The Levitical code on this point, as on others, is individual in its 
precepts. It forbids the individual, on pain of God's direct retnbu- 
tion, to consult wizards or those who have familiar spirits.” The 
practice of such arts by man or woman is punishable by stoning to 

death.* The spirit of this legislation is even more severe than that 
® See 2 K. 17! 214-7 23% Jer, 1191 232%. 27 21. 28 2715 4425, 

81 See Is. 44% 2718 Ez, 13° 7- 28 12% 21) 2225. 28, 
See Lev. 20%, % See Lev. 2077, 
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of Deuteronomy, and is more directly addressed to the individual. 
Not only disloyalty in general, but each individual transgression is 
threatened with severest punishments. It is clear that the Levitical 
code emphasizes the sin of dishonoring the name of Yahweh. 

1 Chr. 10% js in harmony with this law in spirit. Saul is con- 
demned, not only for disobedience, but also because he consulted 
one who had a familiar spirit, to inquire of it, and inquired not of 
the Lord. He is thus guilty of dishonoring God, and of not giving 
that respect to Him which is due to His great and holy name. 


VI. 


The Oath. — The oath, in its relation to the third commandment, 
is of such importance that it demands special treatment. 

In Hebrew, two terms are used for the oath: (1) mx (comp. 

= ‘to lament, to wail’; Gesenius, 7esaurus, makes it akin to 
by), lit. ‘an invocation of woe upon oneself,’ hence, ‘an oath with 
an imprecation.’ (2) MSISW (root SW ‘to be sevened’), which is 
usually interpreted to mean ‘a declaration confirmed by seven vic- 
tims,’ or ‘made before seven witnesses.’ Both words are used fre- 
quently in the sense of ‘oath.’ The Septuagint has épxos, Vulgate, 
juramentum or jusjurandum. When used of a curse, dpa and mak- 
dictio are the translations. 

‘The oath existed among all primitive peoples. The definition 
given by Cicero seems to be correct: “It is an affirmation with a— 
religious sanction.”® It seems originally to have been of the same 
- nature as the ordeal, and to have arisen from the conception that 
man, by certain acts and ceremonies, can compel the interference of 
the Divine to establish innocence or to detect guilt. So in the case 
of the oath, vengeance is imprecated upon falsehood, and punish- 
ment is believed to be certain in case of its violation.” The appeal 
is made to that which is most highly reverenced or feared, and, con- 
sequently, this appeal changes with changing religious conceptions. 
In an age of spirit-worship we find oaths taken in the names of spir- 
its, often those of the lower world, which are most feared. The oath 
is among the earliest religious conceptions with a moral basis. Even 
in primitive forms of worship spirits are appealed to as vindicators of 


Compare 1 Sam. 13!8 15%, 85 See Cicero, De. Offctis, 
8 See Brinton, Primitive Religions, p. 226. 
87 McClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia, Vol. VIL, art. “ Oath.” 
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justice.* The Greek of an early age swore by the gods of the lower 
world, and perjury was even then regarded as the most impious of 
all actions.” 

The Hebrew oath seems to look back to an original magical con- 
ception of the world. This is seen in the ceremonies which accom- 
pany it. Lifting the hand is customary both in oaths and in incanta- 
tions. Taking hold with the hand of that which is deemed most 
sacred is common to invocations and to incantations. The power 
invoked in both cases is called upon by name. mbox signifies ‘the 
invoking of a power,’ and calls for an imprecation to rest upon the 
one who makes the appeal. The root SSW (= to be sevened) doubt- 
less had originally a similar conception, the sacred number seven 
being employed in magic rites. In Ethiopic, the word ‘rom the 
same root signifies ‘enchanter.’ Among the ancient Arabs, when 
they interchanged pledges, blood was shed and smeared on seven 
stones,” while the gods Orotal and Alilat were invoked. 

In the early Babylonian reiigion we find the conception of seven 
zones of the lower world, and seven gods presiding over these sub- 
terranean realms. Whether the appeal in the oath was made orig- 
inally to these deities we are not able to discover; but that some 
such conception lay at the basis of the Hebrew oath seems a reason- 
able inference. Such customs, accordingly, as are referred to in 
Gen. 212 seem to be survivals of an early worship of spirits. 

From what we have seen, it is clear that the oath in primitive 
times was closely connected with the general conception of the 
divine name. In it we meet with a specific application of a far- 
reaching principle of primitive life and thought. 

In general, oaths in the Old Testament may be divided into three 
classes: (1) A covenant ratified by an oath; eg. Gen. 26% 31% 
2 Sam. 217 2 Kings 11‘. (2) An appeal to God in attestation of the 
truth of a statement; ¢.g. Ex. 22%") Gen. 247+ Josh. 6* 2 Sam. 157 
Gen. 50°” Josh. 9” 2 Sam. 19% Josh. 2%". (3) The judicial oath. 

The appeal in the oath, among the Hebrews, as among other 
peoples, was made to their supreme deity. As the mention of the 
name of other deities was forbidden, so they were not to appeal to 
any other god than Yahweh in testifying by oath.” The oath, from 
what we have seen, is of the nature of a confession of faith; and so 


88 See Tiele, Gifford Lectures (1896). 

8 Farnell, Greek Cults, Vol. 1. pp. 47, 69 ff.; Ziad, XV. 37. 

40 See Herodotus, III. 8. 41 Compare the narrative in Gen. 2122. 82, 
42 See Josh. 237. Compare with Ex, 231%. 
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swearing by any other god is an acknowledgment of that god. In 
all cases, therefore, where worshippers of Yahweh are concerned, the 
appeal is made to the divine under the name of Yahweh“; and only 
when covenant oaths are made with those outside Israel are other 
names employed.* 

To understand more clearly this use of the divine name, we 
require to examine briefly the different phases of the oath. 

1. In the early period of Israel’s history, the oath is most fre- 
quently found in connection with covenants of friendship. 

The covenant made with Abraham is regarded as the oath of 
Yahweh to him.* In this case there does not seem to be any sacri- 
fice, but the name of Yahweh is solemnly invoked in an TO 

In Gen. 21”*, the covenant of Abimelech with Abraham at Beer- 
sheba, we see several primitive customs. Presents are given, as 
appears to have been usual when covenant relations were entered 
upon. When the oath is taken, “the” seven lambs’ are placed 
apart (see p.184). In Gen. 247* we find in connection with the oath 
several primitive conceptions. Placing the hand under the thigh 
illustrates the common practice when appealing to the divine, of 
laying the hand on what is deemed sacred. Laying hold of the horns 
of the altar is a familiar illustration of the same idea. The act referred 
to in this passage has special significance in view of the rite of circum- 
cision, which is the outward sign of the covenant. The oath is sworn 
by the God of the covenant, indicating that all the parties concerned 
are in covenant relationship, and are bound together by this sacred tie. 

Another reference to the oath taken on entering into covenant re- 
lations is found in Gen. 26%, in the account of the covenant entered 
into between Isaac and Abimelech.“ They partake of a covenant 
feast, and next morning the covenant oath is taken. The narrative of 
Gen. 31* is similar. After the taking of the oath, there follows a 
covenant meal, which expresses the covenant relationship. 

The phrase MID (Gr. dpxua Lat. foedus icire) 
seems to refer to this covenant oath. The phrase in Greek (see 
Herod. iv. 70, 71; Hom. //. iv. 155) has the meaning of taking an 


48 See Ex. 2211 Gen. 1422 (P) 1 Sam. 2421-22, 

4 Gen. 2123: 4 (E) 1 Sam. 305, 45 See Gen. 26%. 

46 See Dillmann, Com. on Gen. 15. 

47 Gen. 21%, DSU°M¥. Here “Mi marks determination. Compare Dillmann, 
Com. in loc. 

48 The word for ‘oath’ used in v.% is 75%, and seems to be taken as equivalent 
to v.33, 
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oath, then of making a covenant. The Hebrew words M3 and Bp 
seem to have similar radical meaning, viz. ‘to cut’ or ‘divide,’ and 
evidently refer back to sacrifice, which accompanied early covenants 
as well as magical oaths or ordeals. This primitive oath was simply 
a magical conjuration, a fact that indicates clearly the similarity of 
the oath to the use of the divine name in aman among primitive 
peoples.” 

In early society moral obligations were not rigidly felt, and it would 
appear that the strenuous character of the oath was largely owing to 
this fact. As already stated, that which was most feared or was most 
calculated to impress with peculiar emphasis, was brought to bear on 
the person taking the oath. ‘This is evident in the cases we have just 
noticed of the use of the oath in covenants. In these cases, just as in 
early invocations and incantations, ceremonies of a mystic character, 
such as the sacrificial meal, tended to give more emphasis to the 
binding character of the transactions. We cannot but notice how 
prominent a place the covenant oath occupied in this early period of 
Israel’s history, and what a storehouse of primitive ideas is found in 
the literature which pictures the pre-Mosaic age. 

2. Another form of the oath is that in which a private individual 
appeals to God, to attest the truth of astatement. This is the volun- 
tary oath, a strong asseveration by an appeal to the Divine. 

During the period of the kings this form of oath, judging from our 
sources, was exceedingly common. Asseverations were indulged in on 
all occasions, and this practice does not seem to have been regarded 
as particularly open to condemnation. The punishments imprecated 
upon oneself are not generally expressed, and a thoughtless air and 
_ very general lack of reverence characterizes the procedure. It may 
be that the older conception of the use of the divine name had lost 
its significance, while the higher and more spiritual conception resulting 
from the prophetic teaching had not yet become a living reality. 
Things most sacred are treated with a familiarity which doubtless 
tended to looseness in the use of the divine name in this special form 
of the oath.” : 

3. Athird form of the oath is that which may properly be designated 


49 For a discussion of the term 88/9 as to its early magical significance, see 
Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology, p- 44 ff. : 

5) See 1 Sam. 20!7, Similar expressions occur eleven times in Samuel and 
Kings. See also the expressions found in 2 Sam. 125, “as the Lord liveth ”; 
2 Sam. 14" 1 K. 129 2% 1810, Compare 2 Sam. 1521 1 K. 19? 1 K. 20! 1 Sam. 1% 
and many similar expressions. 
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as the judicial oath. The book of the Covenant (Ex. 22°”) gives an 
illustration of this kind of oath. In all such cases the parties concerned 
come before the judges,” who administer justice in the name of God 
(v."). From the form of the expression used it is evident that the 
oath in this case was administered at special places where God made 
Himself known, and thus the parties were brought into such sacred 
relations that the oath took on a most solemn and sacred character. 
The passage in 1 Kings 8” is similar in significance. The oath is 
peculiarly sacred as being taken in Yahweh’s temple, at His altar, 
where His name is (v.”) (comp. 2 K. 11*). Here the temple takes 
the place of the early sanctuary, but the idea is the same. It would 
seem that something of the nature of the ordeal was still present in 
such oaths (see 1 K. 8%). The old forms remain while the thought 
has passed beyond the early, crude, material conceptions.” 
The law of Deuteronomy, and the prophets from Amos to Jere- 
miah, regard the oath from their own exalted view of the divine 
‘name and character. They are pronounced against the abuse of the 
oath of Yahweh, which clearly demonstrates, they declare, a lack of 
true reverence among the people. By taking the oath of Yahweh 
they profess to be His, but they are lacking in the qualities of char- 
acter which are demanded of those who would so use His name. 
The whole nation is guilty of perjury. They have violated the third 
commandment because of this Aypfocrifical use of the name of 
Yahweh.* 
The passage that gives the key to the later post-exilic conception 
of the oath is Lev. 19’: “Ye shall not swear by my name falsely, so 
that thou profane the name of thy God ; I am the Lord.” 
The false oath is condemned because it is a profaning of the holy 
of Yahweh. ; 
It is evident from our survey that our position is correct — that 


throughout its whole history the oath was but a specific use of the . 


divine name. The fundamental thought in the oath was the same as 
in the more general conception of the name. 


In the foregoing pages an effort has been made to study the third 
commandment from the historic and the comparative points of view. 


51 o'H5¥ here is best understood as referring to the judges who give decisions 
as from Yahweh. : 
_ § Compare this form of the oath with the Arabic conception, as found in the 
story told in Bokhari, 4, 219 ff. 

58 See such passages as Amos 8!4 Hos. 41° 104 Zeph. 15 Jer. 42 527 79 1216, 
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The following propositions may be presented as the results of this 
discussion: 

I. The history of the interpretation of this commandment reveals 
three distinct renderings, which result from different interpretations 
of the Hebrew word 81W: (a) Thou shalt not utter the name of 
Yahweh, thy God, for a bad or malicious purpose, etc.; (4)... in 
vain, thoughtlessly, profanely; (c).. . for falsehood. 

II. An inductive study of the word NW reveals apparently an 
early and a later signification of the word ; the earlier corresponding 
to a in the previous paragraph, the later to 4, while a more specific 
meaning in reference to witness-bearing corresponds to ¢. 

III. A comparative study of conceptions regarding the divine 
name among early peoples reveals the universal fact that there was, 
in accordance with primitive realistic conceptions, a proper use of 
the divine name permitted to the worshipper, for good and bene- 
ficial purposes, while any aduse of the name, for bad or malicious 
purposes, was strongly condemned. 

IV. An historical study of the phrase “name of Yahweh” (BW 
mit") in the Old Testament shows a conception of the divine name 
similar to that among outside peoples, but differing as the Hebrew 
idea of God differed from that of other peoples, and developing with 
the growing spiritual conceptions of the character and nature of God. 

V. The Old Testament, in legislation and prophecy, discloses a 
permitted use of the divine name, while any unlawful use is sternly 
prohibited. Such use and abuse change ever in adaptation to the 
necessities of the age, and in harmony with a growing spirituality in 
the conception of God. 

VI. The oath, in its origin, connects itself with the general primi- 
tive conception of the use and the abuse of the divine name ; and, in 
the Old Testament, comes under the scope of the prohibition of the 
third commandment as a specific use of the divine name. 
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A Comparative Study of Psalm xlv. 


PROFESSOR WALDO S. PRATT, MUS. D. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE critical problems of Ps. 45 are well known, and have been 
variously discussed. For their full solution in detail it seems 
that a more thorough sifting of the lexical material is desirable, 
especially to determine, if possible, whether the poem as it now 
stands is or is not an original unit, and whether it is related closely 
to the style of other documents so as to suggest a historical connec- 
tion with them, and out of these discussions to derive any light that 
can be had as to its full interpretation. 

One of the curious features here, as in some other cases, is the 
variety of persons represented either as speaking, or as being spoken 
to, or as objects of reference. (a) In v.’ the writer speaks in the 
first person of his poem and its composition. In v.” this point of 
view is apparently resumed, though it is conceivable that the subject 
is here either the collective Israel or even God dramatically intro- 
duced. Imperatives are found in vv.**"-™ (with a possible optative 
in ™), all proceeding apparently from the poet, but possibly also 
from either Israel or God. (4) The person most addressed and 
specially referred to seems to be “the king” who is explicitly men- 
tioned in wv.2* #416 but in vv.""8 we have an address to a “ daugh- 
ter,” and the suffixes are feminine to the end of v.%. Whether every 
one of these latter is correctly pointed may be questioned, and also 
it is conceivable that the twenty occurrences of *]- may not all refer 
consistently to the same person, or, if to “the king,” to him viewed 
in exactly the same sense. Indeed, who is meant by this appellation 
becomes a puzzling question the more it is examined. Is he a 
particular historic personage? Or the idealized theocracy? Or the 
Messiah definitely? Or Jahweh? Or are these various senses some- 
how intermingled in succession, or even in a kind of confusion? 
(¢) Fully as perplexing are the female characters. Who is meant 
by in by MD in v.", and by JOR"MD in And what is 
their relation to each other, to “the king,” and to the general plan 
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of thought? The last of the three is attended by a train of nibina, 
who probably present no special difficulty; but who are the M33 
==) in v..°? (d@) Several other classes are mentioned, all of 
which require consideration — such as the O° "33 in v.’, the BYP 
in w."™, the in in v.", the OY “TWP in and 
the in v.* (instead of as we might expect). 

It is altogether probable that the elucidation of these several 
points will be advanced by comparing this psalm with the other 
“royal” psalms, and also with the Prophecies and the Histories. In 
the present study this comparison will be made chiefly by tracing 
out in detail the lines of verbal correspondence and usage, in the 
hope of establishing certain general literary relationships that can be 
used for exegetical purposes. 


The usual list of “ royal” psalms includes 2, 18, 20, 21, 61, 63, 72, 
89, 110, 132, each of which has a greater or less similarity with 45. 
If one makes even a rapid summary of the thought-contents of these, 
he will see at once that the similarities between them and 45 are 
practically confined to the matters set forth in the latter in vv.2* 5 
"7-18. There is in them nothing corresponding to the poet’s introduc- 
tion, to the direct address ‘to the “ daughter,” or to the description 
of “the king’s daughter.” The points of contact with wv.'*" involve 
at the same time such differences as to seem less important than the 
rest. Of the 110 words constituting the vocabulary of 45, fully 60 
occur in other “royal” psalms; and nearly all of these connecting 
words, so far as they have importance, are confined to vv.2*'-#8, 
Taking up these verbal connections in detail, we encounter a number 
of interesting suggestions. 


Verse®, BE “33 occurs in 211! and 89*8 of mankind as a whole. Of the 27 
occurrences of this expression in Pss. (sg. and plur.) all have this broad sense 
except 49% 575 582 6210, 

MINBY occurs in 89% of God's utterance (as in 174), in 218 of the Aimg’s, and 
in 63+ 6 of the speaker's. Of the 10 other cases in Pss. where this figure is used in 
referring to good utterance, every one except 34! applies it to the speaker. 

12°50 occurs in this psalm three times, in v.!8 plainly to introduce a parallel 
thought (see note ad /oc.), in v.8, apparently, to indicate a resudt, and here perhaps 
the same (as comparison with the thought of 2155 would suggest).! It occurs 
also in 1850 and 1107, and may perhaps be conjectured as the fuller reading in 61° 
and 63*:5, Examination of its usage in general leaves it unclear how inherent is 
its definitely ¢//ative force. It seems to be a stylistic mark of a certain kind of 


1 Everything depends on the exact meaning of JM P¥IN. See further notes 
below. 
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writing, and usually introduces something in the way of a note or comment 
outside the main drift of the passage. Often it introduces a restatement of the 
thought in other words, like our “ that is” (cf 73°). 

occurs of God's action in 1325, of man’s in 7215-17, and exclamatorily 
toward God in 187, In the 21 other cases in Pss. of God’s “blessing,” the 
object is usually the Holy People (as in 28° 29!! 14718). 

cow occurs with reference to the perpetuity of the king’s prosperity in 1851 
215 618 72" 895- 29, 87. 38, 


Verse*, 3M occurs of the king’s might in 89“, and less definitely in 634. 

“N33 occurs in 89”, “I have laid help on a mighty one,” further described as 
“chosen from the people” and entitled “ David, My Servant.” In 24° the word 
is used of God. 

TIEN FN is closely paralleled in 21°, “Glory and majesty Thou dost lay 
upon him.” In other psalms the couplet is applied to God (96° 104! 1118 1455), 
or alone (8? 148!8)2 

Verse5, 337 is used of God in 18"! (cf. 68° %). In 208, however, trust in 
“ chariots” and “horses” is rebuked. 

“"3775Y occurs in Pss. only here and in 79%. In the latter case it points 
-to the reason of the action, not its object. If that be the sense here, then the 
qualities of “truth, meekness, and righteousness” inhere in the king or his 
impelling motive. But the matter is complicated by the curious expression in 
1104, Pix which suggests that somehow there and here the 
same line of thought is intended. 

PiN¥ occurs in 618 89! 1321! as an attribute of God. This is the almost 
constant usage in Pss. (except 152 518 14518; perhaps 12), 

iY is unique as here pointed. But in 18% we have WNW used of God 

Pax occurs of men in 187!- % 132° 110 (in the name Melchizedek),* and of 
God in 72? 8915, The fem. also occurs of God in 72!-* The masc. is 
used in Pss, both of men and of God, but the fem. always of God except in 99* 
106% 81 11239, and occur together of God in (fem.) 8511- 12 8916 
119142. 160, and of men in 15%. 

[5% occurs of God in 18% 207 63° 8914 1101, and of she king in 21°, “Thy right 
hand shall find out thy haters,” and 89%, “TI will set his right hand on the rivers.” 
Elsewhere in Pss. the word is always used of God or vaguely of “ the right side.” 

8 occurs in the act. in 725, “They shall fear thee (the £ing),” and in the 
pass. in 89° (of God’s terribleness). The form MINT) occurs in Pss. only in 65° 
10672 145°, all of God’s deeds. 


Verse®, M occurs in 18'5 of a weapon of God (cf. 74 38% 648 144°). Usually 
in Pss. it is used of the-attacks of enemies (11? 57° 58° 644 915), but in 120¢ 1274 
we have a conjunction with "133 that suggests a proverbial usage. 

BY occurs in 1848, “The God that subdueth peoples under me,” and in 895}, 
“The reproach ...of all the many peoples.” Though a frequent word in Pss., 
it stands in close proximity to 3‘ only here and in 56°. 


2 Cf. Cheyne: “These are divine attributes.” 
8 But Olshausen and Wellhausen read FINY. 


* Also in 727, according to the reading of Wellhausen. 
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soe ‘THM is closely paralleled in 18%, “They shall fall under my feet,” and 
the thought is reiterated in 184. 48 209 and elsewhere. 

SMX occurs in 184: 18. 8. 41. 49 279 614 729 Soll. 28. 52 yyol. 2 13218, all of which 
except 89!1- 52 refer explicitly to the £img’s (or the speaker’s) enemies rather than 
God’s. The community of idea between all these passages is obvious. (The 
shift here from the second person in the first two lines to the third person in the 
last is paralleled in 110 by the change from vv.!+ to wv.57,) 

The structure of the verse as it stands is unbalanced and obscure. Either 
something has dropped out before 35s, or, more probably, the second line has 
been inserted roughly in imitation of 18. (See further notes below.) 


Verse?. SBD occurs in 895. 9. 87 13211. 12 of David's throne, all the passages 
in 89 being like this in force, and in 89'5 of God’s throne. With the former 
usage cf. 1225; with the latter cf 95-8 114 479 93? 97? 103%, though the idea of 
perpetuity is inciuded only in 98 and perhaps in 93? 10319. 

oie as it stands in the text presents a crux for the interpreter, which has 
been variously disposed of. The parallels in 89°- 37-88 suggest that the missing 
verb is [13. It may, therefore, be conjectured that vio here is a corruption of 
for 8 or rs 58. The occurrence of the abbreviated 5X as subject is supported 
by the analogy of 18%1- 83. 48 808, if not by 18? 897-27, This solution of the difficulty 
is certainly simpler than several that have been offered. (See also a further note 
on the possible corrected reading on p. 207.) 

‘yi ODA occurs in full in 215, and the query may well be raised whether 89% 
may not be in disorder and hence wrongly pointed, since there we find obw ie 
wwi.5 The transfer of M75 to the second line there would improve the parallelism 
with v.87 and would increase the probability of the above suggested reading here. 

SY occurs in 2° 89%, but in a different sense. 

Verse. (see v.5 above). 

N3Y occurs in 188- 41 219 894, but not in this sense. 

The general attitude of “loving” what is good is expressed in 34!8 40!7 70° got 
11947: 48. 97. 118. 119. 127. 140, 159. 168. 165. 167, and of “hating” what is evil in 101% 
119104. 118. 128. 168, 

Iroy (see v.2 above). Here the direct illative force seems to be present, 
unless, gion the first line here belongs to v.’. 

TOK OrON seems to be the Elohistic form of TOK Ai, as in 434 507 677. 
The only (indistinct) parallel is 89°. 

suggests 2? 185! 207 8g2l- 89. 62 43210.17, Other occurrences are 28° 841 
105)5, — all with the form MW. 

1B occurs in 892!, “With My holy oil have I anointed him.” Other occur- 
rences are 23° g2!! 10415 1332 1415, ; 

Verse suggests “The king’s son,” and especially 89%, “If his 
children forsake My law, etc.” and 13212, “If thy children keep My covenant, 
... their children also shall sit upon thy throne for ever.” 

M' occurs in regard to the Aing in 214-7 110! 1321), “Of thy body’s fruit will 
I set upon thy throne.” 217 is striking, “Thou makest him to be blessing for 
aye.” The subject is uniformly God, as usually in Pss. 

WT"IS3 in its connection, referring to the widespread dominion of the king’s 


5 So Wellhausen. 
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family, strongly suggests 2?- 8-10 728 ol? % r108. Of these the more notable 
parallels are 2°, “I will give the nations for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession”; 72°, “He shall have dominion from sea 
to sea, and from the River unto the ends of the earth”; and 89%, “I will make 
him My first-born, the highest of the kings of the earth.” 

Verse 8, TTS presents an interesting question. “ISI occurs in 208 8° 637 
8948- 51 1321, usually in an imperative demand upon God, but in 20% 637 in a 
devout protestation of trust. None of these are parallel to the usage here except 
208, But, on the other hand, we have in 18, “I will sing praises to Thy name”; 
in 2144, “We will sing and praise thy power”; and in 619, “I will sing praise 
to Thy name for ever’ —all in final verses, as here. These, especially when 
reénforced by the analogy of 738 9% 276 3018 578- 19 sofl0). 18 664 7122. 28 7510 go2 
101! 10433 1082 4 138! 144° 146%, e¢c., create a strong presumption that the original 
reading here was *T}31%.7 This would also perfect the parallelism of the verse. 

BW occurs in 185 202. 6. 8 616. 9 635 7217 (bis) Bol. 17. 25, always of God’s name 
except in 7217, _ name shall endure for ever; his name shall be continued as 
long as the sun.’ 

91.7 occurs in 617 725 892-5, always of the £ing’s life or rule except in 89%. 
The form in 725 is 

12°5Y occurs in just this connection in 185°, (See also under vv.*: 8 above.) 

(see under v.°). 

‘TT. occurs in the same form in 18 ton for the suffix) and in a different 
one in 89®. Both are directed toward God. 

(see under v.”), 

A number of indications combine to reénforce the text-emendation suggested 
above, and to show that this verse is a liturgical addendum to the poem. All its 
salient features are those of a type of expression peculiar to the Psalter and 
associated with its apparent purpose as a collection. 


Of the 56 separate words found in the verses thus far considered, 
39 occur in other “royal” psalms, most largely in 89 and 18, and 
least so in 2, 20, 63. Of the almost 40 distinct similarities of usage 
that have been traced, fully two-thirds lead to 89, about one-half to 
18, about one-quarter to 21, 61, 72, 110, 132, not more than one- 
sixth to 20, 63, and only 2 to 2. 

The words or expressions zof found in other “ royal” psalms may 
be rapidly listed as follows : — 


Verse 3. “Thou art fairer.” “ Grace is poured.” 

Verse*. ‘“ Gird...on thy thigh.” 

Verse®. “Ride! prosper!” “Shall teach thee.” 

Verse®,. “Thine arrows are sharp.” “In the heart of.” 
Verse’. “A sceftre of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom.” 


\Doubted, however, in v.8 by Wellhausen. 


7 Note, however, that the LXX has the ¢hird person plural, pynoOjoorra. 
See Griitz’s deductions; also Duhm’s. 
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Verse ®, “Thou hast loved... , and hated wickedness.” “ Gladness above thy 
fellows.” 
Verse 1", “Instead of thy fathers.” “Princes.” 


It will be seen at a glance that several of these are really paralleled 
by expressions of the same thought in other forms. For instance, 
the progress of thought from v.” to * may be the same as from 21° 
to 21*’, and as suggested also in 61°* and in 132; the various 
phrases regarding the king’s military prowess remind us of many 
expressions in 18, 72, 89,110; the attribution of beneficent qualities. 
to his rule is conspicuously reiterated in 72; and his superiority to 
all other earthly rulers is emphasized in 2, 72, 89, at least. 

It may be confidently asserted, then, that these several psalms are 
intimately connected with each other by more circumstances than 
the mere mention in them all of “the king,” and that there is little 
in these verses here that is not sufficiently paralleled in the others as 
to both verbal usage and general thought-attitude. One of the inter- 
esting results of such a detailed comparison as this is the intimation 
that several of the features which here might be supposed to indicate 
that “the king’ is merely a human chieftain are shown to be con- 
nected in the other psalms with the superior government of God or 
the qualities of His nature.® 


When we turn to the middle sections of 45, we are at once struck 
by the vagueness of the resemblances with the other “ royal” psalms 
except in 


Verse ®, PigY occurs in 21? 63°? of the king’s “ rejoicing ” in God. 
Verse ©, °D5% occurs in reference to earthly rulers in general, as probably 


here, in 2? 10 721) (bis). 11 8978 
reminds us very slightly of 72M, 


8 It is aside from the present purpose to reverse the comparison and see how 


‘far what is found in other “royal” psalms is mot found here. But we may note 


in passing that there is one conspicuous feature of 18, 21, 89, which is wholly 
wanting in 45. This is the detailed recounting of the lamentable triumph of “ the 
enemies” and the consequent distress of the speaker or of “the king.” This is 
specially striking in 89°, In that case the complaint of those whose relation 
to “the king” leads them to expect a peace and prosperity which they do not 
have stands quite by itself, and has several points of peculiarity. It is curious 
that one of the passages notably akin to this constitutes the second half of 44, 
and consequently in the Psalter collection lies as closely contiguous to 45 as 
89882 does to 89°88, It is also curious that a similar contrast of tone and 
treatment exists between 71 and 72 and also between 109 and 110. To discuss 
these phenomena would carry us too far away from our immediate subject. 
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3S, occurs in 2, but with no likeness. 
occurs in 1101-6, 


Verse 1, DIY and [IX occur in 18*, and the former also in 132°, but with no 
‘significance. 


SY occurs in the sing. of a foreign people in 18, but the text there is doubtful 
(see 2 Sam. 22). 


occurs in 89*7. 

Verse 2, M8 occurs of Jahweh’s love for Zion in 13213: 4, “ He hath desired 
it for His habitation”; “Here will I dwell, for I have desired it.’ This bears 
importantly upon the meaning of M3. 

PAK occurs in 2¢ 89% 5! 1101-5, — only in 110! referring clearly to “ she hing,” 
though 1105 may also be so read. 


MMW occurs in 721! of reverence to “the king,” “All kings shall fall down 
before him,” and in 1327 of worshipping God. 


Verse 18, MIM39 suggests the close parallel in 72!, “ The kings of Tarshish and 
the isles shall bring presents; the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts.” Cf 
20* also, where the sense is different. 


Verse 14, 3 occurs in 7215, “To him shall be given of the gold of Sheba.” 

_ Verse 45, 813 occurs in a curiously parallel sense in 132%-7 of entering the 
Sanctuary, — which at once raises a question about the meaning of = here in 
vv.2- 16, (See note later.) 

Verse 16, msW occurs in 217, “Thou makest him glad with joy in Thy 
presence.” 


Of these lines of connection those with 72 are certainly striking, 
and various points in vv. offer hints as to the probable meaning 
of the whole passage. Analogy, so far as it goes, would imply that 
v.5 was more properly directed toward “the king” than toward the 
“daughter,” though if by the latter Zion is,intended, the notable 
parallel is suggested in 68, “‘ Because of Thy temple at Jerusalem 
kings shall bring a present ["Y] unto Thee.” 

After allowing for these points, there still remain entirely unparal-, 
leled in other “royal” psalms the various details by which royal 
~ splendor is indicated in vwv.>"*" and the address to the “ daughter” 
in 


The further elucidation of the poem will depend very largely upon 
the force attributed to the term FB in v.". If this be understood to 
tefer simply to a royal bride, the interpreter is shut up to conjectures 
as to which of the various royal marriages in the historical books may 
be here in mind. Of such conjectures there is already a sufficient 
variety. = 

But it is worth querying seriously whether the address to the 
“daughter” is not rather directed toward the personified Holy City, 
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the fuller form being “ Daughter of Zion,’ or “of Jerusalem,” or 
“of my people.” ‘The answer to this question is to be sought by 
comparing, not only these verses, but the entire psalm, with the 
passages in the Prophecies in which these fuller forms appear. Such 
a comparison is likely to shed light on the whole problem before us. 

The expression “ Daughter of Zion” occurs in Is. 1° 10” 16! 37” 
52? 62"! Jer. 4" 62 3 Lam. 18 gi. 4.8.10. 13. 18 Mic. 13 4° 10. 13 Zeph. 
Zech. 2 9%. In several instances “ Daughter of Jerusalem” also 
appears as a variant of this. The Jeremianic expression “ Daughter 
of my people” appears in Is. 22* Jer. gi 921.223 
Lam. 2" 3® 4**. A rapid survey shows that several of these 
occurrences are imbedded in extended Messianic passages that 
present such marked verbal similarities to our psalm as to demand 
careful study. A condensed summary of these passages may well be 
introduced at this point. 


Is. 10%? occurs in the long introduction to the famous Messianic passage in 
ch. 11, with its appended psalm in ch. 12. Notable verbal contacts with our 
psalm occur in 114%. 10 721. 4.6, with which compare wv.5- 7-8. 13-14. 18 here, The 
most striking connecting words are PY¥ and "WW" in 114, T3D in 112 (see the 
discussion of bens below), and the phrases in 121-4. 

Is. 16! occurs in the lament over Moab that occupies chs. 15-16, including 
the striking v.5, “And a throne shall be established in mercy, and one shall sit 
thereon in truth, in the tent of David, judging and seeking ju:'!yment, and swift to 
do righteousness.” The connection of this with vv.5- 7-8 of our psalm is obvious. 
In 16! occurs the phrase 5°3] "MY, almost as in Ps. 451%, though the line of 
thought is reversed. (With Is. 165 cf 321, etc.) 

Is. 52? and 62!1 occur in the very extended psean of triumph that characterizes 
the whole Deutero-Isaianic writing. The verbal contacts of these eloquent pas- 
sages with our psalm are numerous and will be presented more fully later. 

Jer. 89 occurs in immediate conjunction with the “cry from a land very far off, 
Is not Jahweh in Zion ? is not her King in her?” and leads at length into the 
comforting assurances of 922-23 108-1), etc. (cf ch. 10 with Pss. 89 and 18). 

Mic. 4% 18 occur in connection with the long Messianic passage occupying 
chs. 4-5, opening with the reference to “the mountain of Jahweh’s house,” and 
including predictions like v.’, “ Jahweh shall be King over them in Mount Zion 
from henceforth even for ever” (cf Is. 2478), and like 5!-8, “Thou, Bethlehem 
Ephrathah ... out of thee shall One come forth unto Me that is to be ruler in 
Israel . . . great unto the ends of the earth.” 

Zeph. 3! 14 occur in the midst of the passage regarding the ultimate felicity 
of “the remnant.” Notable is the statement in v.19 that “ My suppliants .. . 
shall bring Mine offering,” and the triumphant notes of vv.!*- 17. 20, “Sing... 
shout ... be glad and rejoice .. . Jahweh thy God is in thy midst, a Mighty One 
who will save; He will rejoice over thee with joy... will joy over thee with 
singing.” Besides the more obvious verbal contacts with our psalm, observe that 
“ Jahweh thy God” corresponds with the probable original of Ps. 458. 
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Zech. 2! and 9? occur in connection with the elaborate treatment of the Return 
and the restoration of the Temple which prove to have so many contacts with our 
psalm as to require special study. 

Of course, if the occurrences of M3 in the plur. were sifted, some of them 
would probably point to further parallels. And the moment that the refer- 
ence in our psalm is supposed to be to the personified City, the whole scope of 
inquiry is broadened almost without limit, at least as concerns the prophetic 
writings. 

It remains to note that the only occurrence of M3 in the sing. in the Pss. in 
the sense now under consideration is in 9! (cf 1378). 


Without pursuing at this point all the possible lines of comparison, 
we will now content ourselves with considering in detail all the verbal 
contacts between our psalm and the prophecies, bringing into promi- 
nence Jeremiah, Deutero-Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, since even 
a hasty glance shows that these abound in suggestions. Passages 
that may be related to the psalm will be quoted verbatim, and in 
each case references will be added enough to indicate the scope of 
usage throughout the Old Testament. For convenience, we will 
take up the sections of the psalm each by itself. 


Verse 2, 34, as a source of joy/u/ utterance (excluding references to merriness 
from wine), only in Zeph. 3'4, “ Be glad and rejoice with all the heart, O daughter 
of Jerusalem”; Is, 6514, “ My servants shall sing for joy of heart”; 6614, “Ye 
shall see it and your heart shall rejoice”; Zech. 107, “Their heart [Ephraim’s] 
shall rejoice”; also 13 times in Job, Bek, and Eccl.; 4 in other poetry; 11 in. 
Pss.; once each in Ex., Jdg., Kgs., Chr., Esth. 

31 “34, only in Jer. 29!°, “After seventy years . . . I will visit you, and 
perform My good word toward you”; 3314, “I will pul that good word which 
I have spoken”; Zech. 118, “The angel talked with me with good words.” Also 
twice in Prov.; fairly common in Histories, and thrice in Josh. 

(see v.6 below). 

, as a figure of good utterance, only in Is. 5o*, “The Lord Jahweh hath 
given me the tongue of them that are taught”; 35%, “The tongue of the dumb 
shall sing”; also Is. 4578; 9 times in Job a Prov.; twice in other poetry; 
g times in Pss.; not in Hex. or Hists. 

CY, only in Jer. 88, “ The false pen of the scribes”; 17} Job 19%. 

“BIS, used generally, not as a title, only in Is, 3318 Jer. 88 Ezk. 9%; once in 
Jdg.; 6 times in Chr. and Ezra. 

“M3, only in Is. 165, “Swift to do righteousness”; Prov. 22% Ezra 7° (with 

Words not enumerated: WM) (4.A.), “2K, (which seems to be 
unique as here used °). 


®So Olshausen. Theodoret renders it by r& worjyard pov. Is this, by the 
way, an evidence of Greek influence? So Duhm. 
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Verse 8, 15%, only in Jer. 45°, “In vain dost thou [Jerusalem] make thyself 
fair”; 10; Ezk. 1618, “Thou [Jerusalem] wast exceeding fair”; 317 Cant. 4! 
7 6, 10 

DIS 23, in plur., only in Jer. 32%; Is. 52'4, “His visage was marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the sons of men”; Ezk. 311* Joel 112 
Mic. 57 Dan. 10!6; 12 times in Prov. and Eccl.; Deut. 328; of in Pss.; once 
in Gen.; 4 times in the Hists. 

ps!, Hophal, only thrice in Job; once in Lev.; 4 times in Hists. 

_ Yi}, as a personal characteristic, excluding use with N¥3 and NY} (though these 
might be pertinent if X57 were suspected of being a corruption of some form of 
the former), only in Zech. 4", “ He shall bring forth the headstones with shoutings 
of Grace, grace, to it”; 1219, “I will pour (2?) upon David’s house and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem the spirit of grace and supplication”; Nah. 34; 
13 times in Prov. and Eccl.; Ps. 84!?; 4 times in Gen. and Ex. 

MEY, of good utterance by men, only in Jer. 17!', “That which came out of 
my lips was before Thy face”; Is. 571°, “I create the fruit of the lips, Peace, 
peace, to the far off”; Mal. 2-7, “ Unrighteousness was not found in his lips 
[Levi’s]”; Is. 67, Mh this hath touched thy lips [Isaiah’s]”; 114, “ He shall 
smite the ‘aati: . and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked”; 
Hos. 142, “ So will we render the fruit(?) of our lips”; Zeph. 3°, “I will turn re 
the peoples a pure lip, that they may call upon the name of Jahweh”; Dan. 10!6; 
also 34 times in Job, Prov., Cant.; 14 times in Pss.; 1 Sam. 118(?), 

It is not clear whether the line refers to “the king’s” e/oguence,!! or poetic 
gift, or facial expression.'8 The parallel in Ps. 21 suggests faith and urgency in 
prayer! 

1275v, or the shorter 129, is a very favorite connective with Jer. and Ezk. (out 
of about 340 occurrences in the Old Testament, each of these books has nearly 
70), but is but moderately used in Proto-Is., and is rare in the later Prophets 
(Is. 507 5121 528 5312 571? 599 617 Hag. 129 Zech. 116 102 117). It is fairly common 
in Job, but rare in the other poetical — 18 times in Pss.; common in the 
Hex. and Hists. 

' ‘J73, Piel and Hithpael, only in Jer. 4?, “ ‘The nations shall bless themselves in 
him” (at the Return); 3173, “Jahweh bless thee, O habitation of justice, O 
mountain of holiness”; Is. 512; 61°, “The seed which Jahweh hath blessed”; 
656, “ He who blessed himself in the earth shall bless himself in the God of 
truth”; 668; Hag. 21%, “From this day [the founding of the Temple] will I 
b ” _also in Is. 19%; 13 times in Job and Prov.; over 70 times in Pss.; 
common in Hex. and Hists. 

does not appear with in the Prophecies, or Prov., fairly 
frequent in Pss. (see vv.?: 18 below). 

Not enumerated : 


' Verse*, “3M, of weapons, only in Deut. 141; 10 times in Hists. © 
3M, of force used by Israel against her enemies, only in Is. 412, “ He giveth 
nations before him [one from: the east], and maketh him rule over kings; He 


19 If the form here is corrupted from M5* "B', as implied by LXX. See on 
v.12, below, p. 209. ‘ 
‘11 So most commentators. 12 So Gritz. 38 So Baethgen. 
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giveth them as the dust to his sword, as the driven stubble to his bow”; 49%, 
“He hath made my mouth [the Servant’s] like a sharp sword”; Jer. 48% ), 
«The sword shall pursue thee [Moab] ”; “Cursed be he that keepeth back his 
sword from blood”; Mic. 5°, “They [the seven shepherds] shall waste the land 
of Assyria with the pe ”; Zech. g!3, “I will stir up thy sons, O Zion, ... and 
will make thee as the pees of a mighty man.” _ This list does not include the 
many instances, especially in Proto-Is., Jer., and Ezk., where God is represented 
as sending “a sword” upon the nations, but without intimating that it is to be 
wielded by Israel. 

J, of the thigh proper in connection with a weapon, only in Ex. 32% 
Jdg. Cant. 38. 

33, of men, 46 times in the Prophecies, 7 in Prov., Eccl., and Cant.; 17 in 
Pss. and other poems; 9 in Hex.; 24 in early Hists. and 43 in later ones. Not- 
able instances for the present comparison are Is. 421%, “ Jahweh shall go forth as 
a mighty man”; Zeph. 31", “Jahweh thy God is in thy midst, a mighty one who 
will save”; Zech. 918, “I will make thee as the sword of a mighty man”; 10°7, 
“They [of Ephraim] shall be like mighty men.” 

i, of men, only in Jer. 22'8; Zech. 618, “ He [Joshua] shall bear the glory ”; 
TIos. 14°, “ His beauty [Israel’s] shall be as the olive tree”; Dan. 108 112!; once 
each in Job, Num., Chr. 

NN, of men, only in Is. 53°, “He hath no form or comeliness”; Ezk. 16", 
“Thy beauty [Jerusalem]... was perfect through My majesty that T have put 
upon thee”; 27!) (of Tyre); also Is. 54; 5 times in Job, Prov., and other poetry; 
3 in Pss, “it and VTi occur together only in Job 40. ‘Ti is used of God only . 
in Is. 308 Hab. 3% Job 37” 1 Chr. 2911; and "JF similarly only in Is, 210 19. 21 
35° Mic. 2%. (For references in Pss., see above. ) 

Not enumerated : by. 

Verse, is probably a dittograph.!* 

ny, Qai, outside of Hex. and Hists., only in Jer. 12! 137 1 2280, “No man of * 
his seed [Coniah’s] shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David”; Is. 53), 
‘The pleasure of Jahweh shall prosper in his hand”; 541’, “ No weapon formed 
against thee shall prosper”; Ezk. 154; 16'3, “Thou [Jerusalem] didst prosper 
unto royal estate”; 17% 1). 15, “Shall it (or, he) [rebellious Israel] prosper?” 
Dan. 1177 Am. 5°(?). Aiphi/, outside of Hex. and Hists., only in Jer. 237 5%; 
325, “ Though ye fight with the Chaldeans, ye shall not prosper”; Is. 4815, “I 
have brought him [the Servant], and he shall make his way prosperous”; 5511, 
“My word . . . shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it”; Dan. 812. 24. 25 118% 
Prov. 2818; 4 times in Pss, 

35°, of men, is common in Hex. and ‘Hists. (notably 1 Kgs. 1, of Solomon), 
and is scattered through the Prophecies. Notable instances are Is. 5814, I will © 
make thee [Israel] to ride upon the high places of the earth”; Zech. 18, “ Behold, 
a man riding upon a red horse”; 9°, “Thy king cometh... riding upon an ass”; 
Hos. 1o!!, “T will set a rider upon Ephraim.” 

“st>p, only in Jer. 772 141; also 14 times in Pent.; 3 in aes 2 in Pss, 
maroy occurs only thrice in Eccl., besides Ps. 110*. 

and fem.), in only in 42, “Thou shalt swear 


14 So Hupfeld, Cheyne, Wellhausen, efc., as tn 
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...in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness”; Is. 481, “ Which swear by the 
name of Jahweh ... but not in truth nor in righteousness”; 591+, “ Judgment is 
turned away backward, and righteousness standeth afar off; for truth is fallen in 
the street and uprightness cannot enter”; 165, “A throne... and one shall sit 
thereon in truth ... swift to do righteousness”; Zech. 8°, “They shall be My 
people, and I will be their God, in truth and righteousness”; also Is. 107“? 
6111; Prov. 87-8 (of Wisdom) and twice besides; 3 times in Hists. (For refer- 
ences in Pss., see above.) 

M3, as here pointed, is 4.A. 13D, only in Zeph. 23, “ Seek righteousness, seek 
meekness”’; 3 times in Prov.; once in Sam,'5 

pP1% is confined to the Prophecies and the Wisdom writings, except 5 times in 
Lev.; 6 in Deut.; 17 in Pss.; but the fem. appears also freely in Gen., Deut., and 
Hists., though very rarely of God. 

mm in the sense of “shoot” is wanting from the Prophecies, and outside of 

Tex. and Hists. occurs only thrice in Job and Prov.; but in the sense of “teach” 
(4iphil) occurs 10 times in the earlier Prophecies; once in Ezk.; 11 times in 
Job and Prov. In Pss, the former sense appears 4 times, the latter 8. 

mint, only in Is. 642, “ When Thou didst terrible things that we looked not 
for”; Hab. 17; once each in Deut. and Sam.; 4 times in Pss. 

M2*, of man’s power in a good cause, only in Is. 4113, “TI... will hold thy right 
hand, saying... Fear not”; 45}, “ Jahweh saith to His anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him”; Job 4o!; 3 times in 
Pss. The word is used of God only in Jer. 227! Is. 411° 4813 628 Hab. 2! Zech. 3); 
once in Prov.; 6 times in other poems; 22 in Pss.; once in Chr. (These are 
exclusive of all references to mere direction or position.) 


Verse®, 7M, only 12 times in the Prophecies; 4 in Job and Prov.; 20 in Pss. 
and other poems; 14 in Hists. Of force used against Israel’s enemies, in Prophe- 
cies only in Jer. 50% 14, “ Their arrows [against Babylon] shall be as of a mighty 
man that maketh orphans”; “Shoot at her; spare no arrows”; 5111, “Make 
sharp the arrows, hold firm the shields”; Is. 49, “He hath made me [the 
Servant] a polished shaft”; Zech. 9!*, “Ilis arrow [Jahweh’s] shall go forth as 
lightning.” 

28, only in Is. 528 Prov. 25!8 Deut. 67 3241; 5 times in Pss. 

The second clause does not appear to be verbally paralleled outside of Pss., 
which tends to confirm the suspicion that it has been inserted from 18. 

sb, in the sense of “in the midst of,” only in Ezk. 274- 25. 26. 27 282. 8; (33%) 
Jon. 24, — all these of the seas, twice in Prov.; once each in Sam. and Ex. 15; 
twice in Pss.!6 

32%, in association with 5%, only in Jer. 217 342'—both of Zedekiah; 
Zeph. 315, “Jahweh . . . hath cast out thine enemy; the King of Israel, even 
Jahweh, is in the midst of thee”; 6 times in Sam. of Saul and David; once in 
Chr. of Uzziah. (For references in the “royal” Pss., see above.) 

2 applied more or less definitely to the Coming One, only in Jer. 235, 


15 It is likely, however, that the text is corrupt, 20 standing for something 
introducing So Wellhausen. 

16 Note, however, various proposed readings in Gritz, Baethgen, Duhm, espe- 
cially the second. 
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“J will raise unto David a righteous branch, and he shall reign as king”; 
Ezk. 3722: 24, “I will make them one nation... and one king shall be king to 
them all”; “ My servant David shall be king over them, and they all shall have 
one shepherd”; Zech. 9°, “ Thy king cometh unto thee”; Is. 321, “A king shall 
reign in righteousness”; Hos. 3°, “ The children of Israel shall return, and seek 
Jahweh their God and David their king”; twice in Sam. God is spoken of as 
“King” in the Prophecies only in Is. 65 33!7- 22 4121 43!5 448 Jer. 819 107- 1) 4815 
5157 Zeph. 3!5 Zech. 149: 16-17; Mal. 114. God’s rule is also indicated by Ps) in 
Is. 2428 52° Mic. 47 Ezk. 20%. (All references in Dan. are omitted under this 
word.) 
Not enumerated: 553. 


Verse’. S52, occurs 33 times in the Prophecies. Of these the more notable 
cases are Jer. 3!7, “ They shall call Jerusalem the throne of Jahweh, and all the 
nations shall be gathered into it”; 131%, “All the inhabitants . . . even the kings 
that sit for David on his throne” (similarly in 1775 222 4- 8 2916); 1421, Do not 
disgrace the throne of thy glory [Zion]”; 1712, “A glorious throne, set on high 
from the beginning, is the place of our sanctuary”; 33'7-2!, “ David shall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne”; “that he should not have a son to reign 
upon his throne” (c/ 36%); Ezk. 437, “This is the place of My throne... for 
ever”; Zech. 6'3, “He shall sit and rule upon his throne; there shall be a 
priest upon his throne”; Is. 9’, “Of the increase of his government and of 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom, 
to establish it”; 16°, “A throne shall be established in mercy, and one shall 
sit thereon in truth, in the tent of David, judging and seeking judgment, and 
swift to do righteousness”; 2278, “ He [Eliakim] shall be for a throne of glory 
to his father’s house.” 85 occurs with aby or “W or both only in Is. 9’; 
Ezk. 437 (God); Lam. 5!® (God); Prov. 2914, outside of “royal” psalms and 
Hists. []13 occurs with NOD only in 2 Sam. 718 16 1 Kgs, 2!2- 24. 45 1 Chr, 1712. 4 
22) Is. g7 165 Prov. 16!2 255 294; B32, Hiphil, occurs with 8BS only in 2 Sam. 31° 
1 Kgs. 9° 2 Chr. 718, (See note on Eliakim below, p. 207.) ] 

sy DdiD, only in Is. 30°; Mic. 45, “ We will walk in the name of Jahweh our 
God for ever and aye”; Dan. 12 Ex. 1518; 12 times in Pss. 

in the sense of “ sceptre,” only in Is. 145 Am. 15-8 Ezk. 19!- 4 Zech, 10, 
—all in connections of no significance here; also in Gen. 49!” Num. 241", 

WH, in the moral sense, only in Is, 114, “ With righteousness shall he [the 
Branch] judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth”; 
Mal. 26, “ He [Levi] walked with Me in peace and uprightness”; Ps. 675 (God). 
But "W% also occurs in Is. 267 335 45!® (God); 5 times in Prov. (8*, Wisdom) ; 
1 Chr. 2917 (God); 7 times in Pss. 

mibn (apparently a term of rather late usage) only in Jer. 107 49% 52%! 
Eccl. 44; 16 times in Dan.; 62 in later Hists.; once each in Num. (poem), Sam., 
and Kgs.; 5 times in Pss. 103 and 145. 

Not enumerated : ote. 


Verse ®. SX, of men’s attitude toward what is good, only in Zech. 8", “ Love 
truth and peace”; Am. 515, “ Hate the evil and love the good”; 3 times in Prov.; 
once in Chr.; 16 times in Pss. (mostly in 119). 

NY, of men’s attitude toward what is evi, only in Ezk. 35°, “ Since thou hast 
not hated blood”; Am. 5! (just quoted); 3 times in Prov.; once in Ex.; 6 times 
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in Pss. (mostly in 119). 3% and ¥)¥ occur together in these senses only in 
Am. Ps, 119128. 127-128. 168, 

YW occurs in contrast with PTE (or fem.) only in Ezk. 3!” 3312 Is. 5878 
Hos. 10!2-18; 5 times in Job, Prov., and Eccl. It is also found in Jer. 14” 
Ezk. 7! 311! Mic. 6! 1; 7 times in Job, Prov., and Eccl.; once each in Deut. 
and Sam.; 5 times in Pss. 

Mw, together with MW, of kings, etc., only in Is. 451, “Thus saith Jahweh 
to His anointed, to Cyrus”; 611, “Jahweh hath anointed me [the Servant] to 
preach good tidings to the meek”; Dan. 94-25-26; outside of the early Hists. 
(with a few parallels in Chr.), seven poems, and the Psalter. 

}@Y is very common in Hex. and Hists. For an ointment or unction it else- 
where occurs only in Ezk. 16°, “I anointed [$30] thee [Jerusalem] with oil” 
(1613. 18. 19 2341 gold. 24. 25 465.7. 11.14.15); Ts, 579; 613,“To give unto them... 
the oil of joy for mourning”; also in Is. (1%) 1027 (Hos, 27 Am. 6°) Mic. 615; 
8 times in Prov., Eccl., and Cant.; 6 in Pss. Most of these refer either to the 
sacrificial ritual or to toilet uses. 

Pe, except for Esth. 8!6- 17, is confined to the Prophecies and Pss. It occurs 
in Jer. 7%4, “I will cause to cease ... the voice of mirth and the voice of glad- 
ness” (so in 16? 25!) 3311); 1516, “Thy words were to me a joy and the rejoicing 
[amav, and so in Is. 22!8 513-11 Zech. 8'9 below] of my heart”; 3118, “I will 
turn their mourning into joy”; 33°, “[This city?] shall be to Me for a name of 
joy ... before all the nations of the earth”; Is. 513-11, “Joy and gladness shall 
be found therein [Zion]”; “They shall obtain joy and gladness”; 61%, “The 
oil of joy for mourning”; Zech. 81%, “ [The feasts] shall be joy and gladness”’; 
Is. 123, “ With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation”; 22!8, - 
“Behold, joy and gladness”; 351°, “The ransomed of Jahweh . . . everlasting 
joy shall be upon their heads”; Joel 12; 5 times in Pss. !9¥ is added only in 
Is. 613, 

“SM, only in Is. 128 4411; Ezk. 37!6, “Take one stick and write upon it, For 
Judah and... his companions; then take another... for Joseph... and his 
companions ” (so in v.!%); 4 times in Prov., Eccl., and Cant.; once in Jdg.; 
Ps, 119°, 

Not enumerated: (see v.5); (see v.4); 

Verse 17, MAS combined with 0°23 is natufally of rather frequent occurrence; 
in the Prophecies it is found 9 times in Jer., 4 in Ezk., twice in Mal., and once in 
Is. 14,—the only important instance for our purpose being Ezk. 3725, “They 
shall dwell in the land . .. wherein your fathers dwelt... they, and their children, 
and their children’s children, for ever; and David My servant shall be their prince 
[8*w3] for ever.” It is noticeable that in Pss. the two words are in conjunction 
only here and in 787% 103}, 

MW, of personal station or office, only in Jer. 3!°, “ How shall I put thee 
[Jerusalem] among the children, and give thee a pleasant land, the goodliest 
heritage of the nations”; 1 Kgs. 11° Gen. 475 4133, 

"W is widely used of officers, military and civil, and of nobles, usvally distinct 
from the king and beneath him. So very often in Jer., Proto-Is., Hos., and rarely 
in Ezk., Am., Mic., and Zeph. In the general sense, as here, only in Is. 34, “I 


17 But see also the ingenious speculations of Gratz. 
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will give children to be their princes, and babes shall rule over them”; 9°, “ Unto 
us a...ason is given...and his name shall be called... Prince of Peace”; 
215, “Rise up, ye princes, anoint the shield” (?); 32!, “ Princes shall rule in 
judgment”; 10 times in Job, Prov., and Eccl.; 10 times in Pss. [It should he 
noted that Ezk. uses often the word 8°03, notable instances for us being 34%, “I 
Jahweh will be their God, and My servant David prince among them”; 3725 
(quoted above); 39:8, “Ye shall eat the flesh of the mighty, and drink the blood 
of the princes of the earth”; 44%, “ As for the prince, he shall sit therein as prince 
to eat bread before Jahweh”; passim in chs. 45. 46. 48, all (like 44%) of the High 
Priest. ] 

PWWT"3, in connection with statements of prosperity or dominion or with 
God’s name, only in Is. 6’, “The whole earth is full of His glory”; 10!; 125, 
“Sing unto Jahweh ... let this be known in the whole earth”; 147-25 (cf 2822); 
258, “ The reproach of His people shall He take away from off the whole earth”; 
545, “The God of the whole earth shall He be called”; Ezk. 354; Mic. 4)8, 
“Thou shall devote their substance to the Lord of the whee earth”; Hab, 2°, 
“Let all the earth keep silence before Him”; Zech. 112; 430-14, « The eyes of 
Jahweh ... run to and fro through the whole earth”; “These are the two scns 
of oil ["7¥"] that stand by the Lord of the whole earth”; 53-6; 6°, “These are 
the four winds of heaven that go forth from standing before the Lord of the whole 
earth”; 14% 1°, « Jahweh shall be King over the whole earth”; “All the land 
shall be turned as the Arabah”; once in Job; 22 times in Pss.; fairly common 
in Hex. and Hists. 

Not enumerated: FARA, 


Verse 18, “31, Hiphil, with OY, only in Is. 124, “ Make mention that His name 
is exalted”; 2618, “ By Thee only will we make mention of Thy name”; 48}, 
“Who swear by Jahweh’s name and. make mention of the. God of Israel”; 49', 
“From the bowels of my mother hath He made mention of my name [the 
Servant’s]”; 637, “I will make mention of the lovingkindness of Jahweh”; 
Am. 6", “Then shall he say, Hold thy peace, for we may not make mention of 
Jahweh’s name”; 3 times in Hex.; 2 Sam. 18!® Ps. 208 835 (Viph.). All of these 
refer to God’s name, with the notable exceptions of Is. 49! 2 Sam. 18!8 Ps, 835. 
[If the other reading be adopted, note that “Vat occurs (outside of Pss.) only in 
Is, 125, “Sing to Jahweh ” (see v.5 above); Jdg. 5? 2 Sam. 22 1 Chr. 16°.] 

only in Is. 132? 3417; 5812, “ Thou [Israel] shalt raise up the founda- 
tions of many generations”; 6015, “I will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy 
of many generations”; 614 Jer. 50%; Lam. 5!%, “Thy throne [Jahweh’s] is from 
generation to generation”; Joel 27; 4%, “Judah shall abide for ever, and Jeru- 
salem from generation to generation”; Prov. 2724 Deut. 327 Esth. 9%; 15 times 
in Pss. With “53 only here and in Esth. 9% Ps. 14518. 

iM, Hiphil, only in Is. 12! # 251 Jer. 3311; once each in Job and Prov.; twice 
in Gen. (one in poem); twice in Kgs.; 19 times in later Hists. All these refer 
to praising God, as do the 67 occurrences in Pss. 

BPW (see v.7). 


Not enumerated: [3750 (see v.*); 


Before going on to consider the central sections of the psalm, one 
or two remarks may be made upon the data thus far presented. 
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(1) The difference of v.* from the rest of the psalm in address and 
texture seems to be established by several converging lines of evi- 
dence, namely, the close analogy of three other psalms of the same 
class, not to speak of others; the lack of verbal connection with the 
Prophecies or other books except as they contain plainly liturgical 
material, this lack being the more noticeable because of the abundant 
verbal connections of the rest of the psalm; and the use of words 
and phrases that can be shown to be somewhat characteristic of the 
Psalter and called forth by its design as a collection. The force of 
this reasoning is not dependent upon the proposed text-emendation, 
though it is increased by accepting it; neither is it determined by 
ay theory as to the meaning or origin of the psalm. We therefore 
conclude that the verse is addressed to God and not to the king, and 
that it provides a liturgical antiphon for the psalm without having 
any close connection with its structure. 

(2) On the whole v.? seems to be more slenderly bound to the 
Prophecies by word-connections than the succeeding verses. But 
on the other hand it has somewhat numerous connections with the 
Wisdom writings. The same is true of vv.’ and °, both of which are 
also somewhat affiliated with Cant. This point would bear separate 
treatment if space permitted. 

(3) The number and closeness of the verbal connections between 
vv.** " with the Prophecies cannot be denied. But the interpretation 
to be put upon the data thus far presented is not certain. The 
vocabulary of these verses contains only seven words that are missing 
from Jer., only seven missing from Is. 1-35, and only ten missing 
from Is. 40-66. But the most striking correspondences of thought 
and phrase are with Deutero-Is., besides several features suggesting 
Ezk. and some Zech. What is to be made of these is not clear with- 
out further evidence. The psalm may be derived from these exilic 
writings, or it may have preceded them, —at least in its main sub- 
stance. However this may be, it is clear that the examination of the 
remaining sections of the psalm should be made with the possible 
significance of these facts fully in mind. It is probable that the 
same sort of sifting there will clear up some of the uncertainty here. 


The next section is that describing the splendor of “the king” — 
~ Verse®. “I is not mentioned in the Prophecies or Hists. (except Esth. 2!2). 
In Ex. 3073 it appears as a constituent of “the holy anointing oil” for the priest- 


hood and the Sanctuary. Elsewhere it occurs only in Prov. 7!7 (with aloes and 
cinnamon) and in Cant. 118 38 45. 14 51. 5 (dis). 13 as an article of luxury. 
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Sex is still rarer, occurring only in Prov. 717 Cant. 414, both times with "iS, and 
(doubtfully) in Num. 248. 

MUS? is 4.A., but 2 in Ex. 3074 may be another name for the same spice or 
something like it. (Perhaps this is an explanatory gloss.) 18 

The description of the anointing oil in Ex. is probably to be used in interpret- 
ing “the oil of gladness” in the preceding verse, though, of course, the oil in Ex. 
is intended only for the Sanctuary, its furniture, and its ministrants. The other 
solid constituents, besides myrrh and cassia, are cinnamon ({'33j2) and calamus 
(73]2), the former otherwise mentioned only in Prov. 7!" Cant. 4", and the latter 
only in Cant. 4! Jer. 62? Ezk. 2719 Is. 4324. The general term for all these spices 
is OW2, which occurs with varying pointing in Ex. 256 308 358- *8 1 Kgs. 10% 19. 26 
2 Kgs. 20!8 1 Chr. 8 2 Chr. g!- 24 16/4 Esth. 2!2 Cant. 41 14. 16 51. 13 62 
8'4 Is, 324 39? Ezk. 2772. Of these, the references in Ex. and 1 Chr. are to the 
ritual oil and incense, and all the rest to articles of luxury and so of commerce. 
The only kings with whom the term is used are Solomon, Asa (burial), and 
Hezekiah. 

‘123 occurs 4 times in Jer.; 11 in Deutero-Is.; 14 in Ezk.; 1 in Hag.; 4 in 
Zech.; once each in Am. and Joel; 7 times in Job, Prov., and Eccl.; 4 times in 
Pss.; often in’ Pent. and Hists. Notable instances are Ezk. 1616- 18, “Thou 
[Jerusalem] didst take of thy garments and madest for thee high places”; 
“Thou tookest thy broidered garments”; 16%, “They shall strip thee [Jerusa- 
lem] of thy clothes” (so in 2375); Is. 52!, “Put on thy garments of beauty 
[785], O Jerusalem, the holy city”; 591", “ He put on garments of vengeance 
for clothing”; 611°, “ He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation ... as 
a bridegroom”; 63}: 2: 8, “ Who is this... with crimsoned garments from Boz- 
rah?” ‘Wherefore thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-vat?” 
“Their life-blood is sprinkled on my garments”; Zech. 3% 4 5, “Joshua was 
clothed with filthy garments”; “Take the filthy garments from off him .. . I will 
clothe thee with rich apparel”; “So they set a fair mitre on his head and 
clothed him with garments”; 14!*, “The wealth of all nations round about shall 
be gathered together, gold and silver and apparel, in great abundance.” Of these 
only Is. 5917 611° 631-8 Zech. 3° offer parallels of thought to our Psalm. In no 
case except Ezk. 272-2 are “spices” mentioned in the context. 

bon, in the probable sense of “ palace,” only in Is, 1372 Joel 45 Am. 8% Nah. 2! 
Dan. 14 Prov. 30% Ps. 1442 1 Kgs. 211 2 Kgs. 2018 (= Is. 397) 2 Chr. 367 — never 
of the king’s house at Jerusalem. In 1 Kgs. 21! it is used of Ahab’s royal 
residence at Samaria, which may be identical with the-“ house of ivory” in 22°, 

1, in the sense of “ivory,” only in Am. 31° (houses) 6¢ (beds) Ezk. 27% 16 
(wealth of Tyre) Cant. 514 75 1 Kgs. 10!8 (Solomon’s throne) 22% (see above) 
2 Chr. 

"28, with the probable sense of “stringed instruments” (0°33), occurs only 
here and in Ps. 1504. 19 

Mav, Piel, only in Jer. 20%; 3118, “1 will comfort them and make them rejoice 


18 So Duhm. 
19 The Targum makes this refer to Armenia (see Jer. 512"), but this leaves the 


verb without a subject. See also Bickell’s conjecture of a reduplication of ‘38, 
with Cheyne’s note thereon. 
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from their sorrow”; Is. 567, “I will make them joyful in My house of prayer”; 
Hos. 73, “They make the king glad with their wickedness”; 9 times in Prov., 
Eccl., and Lam.; 8 in Pss.; once in Deut.; 4 times in Hists. (mostly late). In 
the Prophecies, when the Qa/ is used, the subject is nearly always either Jerusalem 
or Israel; but note Is. 39, “ Hezekiah was glad of the messengers from Babylon” 
(a variation from the account in Kgs.). In the Hists, the kings who are said to 
“ rejoice” are only Saul, Hiram, and Hezekiah (2 Chr. 29%). 

Verse 2°, i r-) nus, only in Jer. 411° 43°, both of Zedekiah; 2 Sam. 1378, of 
David. 

nip", fem. plur., is peculiar. This exact form occurs only in Zech. 14° in an 
obscure passage and in 1 Kgs. 527 7% 19-11 of costly dutlding stones. Precious 
stones are as a rule indicated by 73" "35% (Ezk. 27% 2818 Dan. 1158; several 
instances in Hists.), but the definitive is JM in Prov. 178, PEM in Is. 54!2 (Jerusa- 
lem), and “Y} in Zech. 91%, “ His people ... shall be as stones of a crown, glittering 
over his land.” Analogy of usage, together with the verse-parallelism, would 
suggest that jeze/s were meant here as an article of dress.?? 

333, Niphal, only in Is, 318 218 Am. 77 9! Zech. 1116 Prov. 8? (Wisdom) Ex. 158 
Lam. 2‘; often in Pent. and older Hists. (in later, only in 2 Chr. 8!); 4 times in 
Pss. None of these seems even distantly significant here, except perhaps Prov. 82. 

bw is a rare, late, and probably foreign word, found only in Neh. 2° Dan. 52: 8- 23, 
Its occurrence here is so surprising that queries about the text naturally arise, but 
with no obvious solution. (Possibly bs might be conjectured, though this revo- 
lutionizes the passage.) 

['%, to indicate fosition or direction, occurs in the Prophecies only twice in 
Is., 4 times in Ezk., and 4 in Zech.; also 4 in Job, Prov., and Eccl.; 8 in Pss.; 
often in Hex. and Hists. 

_ BND is a rare and poetical word, found only Is. 1312, “I will make a man rarer 
...than the pure gold of Ophir”; Dan. 105 Job 2816 19 3124 Prov. 25! Cant. 511 
Lam. 4}. 

“YBNS is also rare, but differently distributed, occurring in Is. 13!2 Job 22% 2816; 
once in Gen.; 8 times in Hists., all in connection with Solomon, except 1 Kgs. 224°, 
regarding Jehoshaphat’s commerce. 


The noticeable feature in these two verses is the meagreness of 
verbal contacts with the Prophecies, at least in a way to indicate 
community of thought. Articles of luxury and splendor are indeed 
mentioned, but only incidentally to subjects wholly different from 
that here. This is in contrast with the verses previously examined. 
The word-connections with the Wisdom writings, however, are more 
noticeable. 

If a historic personage is here celebrated, the thought rests some- 
what naturally on Hezekiah. We recall the references to his wealth 
and glory in 2 Kgs. 20'*”, with the implications of 18%. To his 
Babylonian visitors he showed “ all the house of his treasures [N23 


20 Note, also, readings proposed by Gritz, Déderlein, and Baethgen. 
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M553], the silver and the gold and the spices 
and the fine oil [SW ji], . . . nothing did Hezekiah omit show- 
ing in his house or all his realm Lin; Yin'e].” In the rescript of 
this that is incorporated into Is. we find also the striking poem in 
ch. 38, toward the end of which are two slight verbal reminders of 
our psalm: “The father to the children shall make known Thy 
truth,” and “We will sing My songs to the stringed instruments 
[7233 "T13"33] all the days of our:life in the house of Jahweh.” 
Furthermore, in 2 Kgs. 18°* 20°” we read of Hezekiah’s opposition 
to idolatry, his public works, and his political vigor in opposing the 
Philistines and in rebelling from Assyrian supremacy — “ whitherso- 
ever he went forth he prospered co-per].” These present several 
thought-parallels to vv." ” in our psalm. 

The Chronicler (2 Chr. 29-32) repeats much of this, but with 
great amplifications, especially concerning the restoration of the 
House of Jahweh and its worship, including both sacrifices and the 
musical ritual, of the Passover as a national feast, and of the ritual 
taxes and gifts for the support of the priests and Levites, with the 
resulting superabundance of riches in the Temple treasury, together 
with many variations in the narrative of the struggle with Sennache- 
rib. In connection with the story of Hezekiah’s rule we are told in 
32” that “many brought gifts [FIM] unto Jahweh to Jerusalem, 
and precious things [112%] to Hezekiah .. .so that he was exalted 
in the sight of all nations from thenceforth” ; and again in wv.”” we 
find many details about his prosperity: ‘‘ Hezekiah had exceeding 
much riches and honor [71391 “WD], and he provided him treas- 
uries for silver and for gold and for precious stones [712° Tax] 
and for spices [D°%SW39] and for shields [0°35] and for all 
manner of goodly vessels, etc.” Whatever explanation be given of 
the derivation of these accounts, their points of contact with our 
psalm and with Ps. 72 are certainly notable. 


In this connection a curious speculation develops from the coincidence of v.? 
in our psalm with Is. 22°3, The person there referred to, as the context shows, is 
Eliakim, the chamberlain of Hezekiah (2 Kgs. 1818- 25. 87 492), One may wonder 
whether in our psalm the original reading was ape "{8BD instead of orig, the 
extraordinary qualities and authority here imputed to Eliakim being essentially 
similar to those implied in Is. 22. Or the matter may be turned the other way. 
Suppose that the proper reading in the psalm were either ['S? bx (as already 
suggested) or BY2" bx (following 1 Kgs. 95), and were known in that form to the 


author of Is. 22. He might then have written, “It shall come to pass in that day . 


that I will call My Servant ‘God will establish’ (Eliakim),” and a later scribe 
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might have added the gloss, “the son of Hilkiah,” thus making extremely diffi- 
cult a passage otherwise fairly plain.*! 

One more curious circumstance is to be noted. In 2 Kgs. 21! (but not in Chr.) 
we learn that Hezekiah’s wife, the mother of Manasseh, was Hephzibah (“SEN 
m3, My delight is in her]. This name otherwise occurs only in Is. 62‘, where it 
is symbolically applied to Jerusalem in connection with one of the numerous 
references to God’s relation to His people under the figure of marriage. Whether 
this has any bearing upon the question of M3 or connection with v.!2 of our psalm 
is at least worth a query. 


This brings us around again to the section addressed to the 
“daughter” and concerning “the king’s daughter.” In treating 
these we shall assume provisionally that MB refers to “the daughter 
of Zion,” simply because nothing else seems to be in line with the 
general trend of the comparative evidence thus far collected. 


Verse 1, v9, Imv., addressed to men, is common in the Prophecies, especially 
in Jer., Deutero-Is., and Ezk., as well as in Job and Prov. The exact form here 
used occurs only in Jer. 6! 2229— both to the land; Is. 478, to “the daughter of 
Babylon”; 512!, to Jerusalem, “thou afflicted one”; Ezk. 16%, to Jerusalem, 
“thou harlot”; and the city seems also to be addressed in Mic. 6°, while the 
fem. plur. occurs in Is, 32° Jer. 9!%, addressed to “careless women,” etc. In 
other cases the address is usually to the people or nation without special charac- 
terization. 

MIN, Imv., to men, is not specially common except in Jer. The exact form 
here used occurs only (outside of four cases in early Hists.) in Jer. 21% 28 32 1320 
(K’th.) Is. 4918 604, the address in the last two cases being explicitly to Zion, and 
to the nation in the others. 

TX 7723, of ven, occurs only 8 times in Jer., once in Is. (55%), 5 times in Prov., 
3 in Pss, In Jer. it forms part of a nearly invariable formula. The Imv. occurs 
only in Is. 55° Prov. 42? 51 22!7 Ps, 78!. 

pmw and M¥) occur together only in Is. 6° Lam. 18 Dan. 9!8 (to God); 


2 Kgs. 1916 = Is. 3717 (to God). Both of them, in the Imv. in any form addressed 


to men, are noticeably rare in Chr. 

MN and MK 72 occur together only in Is. 55% Prov. 22!7. 

The second line, as it stands, is hostile to the theory that M3 means Zion. But 
‘MSY is unique in the Old Testament. “Forgetting” God and His ways is often 
mentioned, especially in Jer., Deut., and Pss.; and God’s “ forgetting ” His people 
is sometimes asserted. If the general theory of the sense of the passage that the 
context suggests be accepted, we should read here either MM3W, as in Is. 17° 
Ezk, 22!2 23%5 Jer. 13% (different pointing), or, better, interrogatively, 
following the general analogy of Is. 49'® Jer. 282 449 Ps. 771° (cf. Jer. 4616 515 evc.). 
Passages in which Israel is thus spoken of as “ forgetting” its heritage are Is. 171° 
5118 Jer, 292 321 1325 1815 2327 508 Ezk. 2212 2385 Hos, 218 46 814 138, besides many 


21 In either case we may question whether Is. 22% has not been transposed 
from between vv.!9 and 2°. 


22 See note on the connection of the clauses in Perowne. 
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instances in Deut. and Pss. er contra, if this emendation be rejected, it is 
noticeable that in Is. 54* we find Israel contemplated under the figure of a barren 
widow who is thus addressed: “ Forget the shame of thy youth... for thy Maker 
is thy husband . . . for Jahweh hath called thee as a wife forsaken ... even a wife 
of youth, cast off,” so that the reading here as we have it might stand without 
altering the general sense. This is strengthened by the fact that our psalm shous 
many verbal connections with Is. 54. 

T= M3 is a common phrase in Hex. and Hists., but elsewhere occurs only 
in Is, 36 717 2228. 24 Jer. 126, All refer to a family rather than to a building. 

It remains to add that ‘MW may be a corruption of a totally different verb, 
like 49" (cf Zech. 10°) or WY, with “ people” and “ house ” as subjects, or 
“maiv’, with the construction as now. 

Verse 12, M8, though slightly common in Hex., early Hists., and Prov., is rare. 
in Chr. and the Prophecies, occurring in the latter only in Is. 26° Jer. 17!® Am. 518 
Mic. 7!—none of which have any pertinency here. But the word is used of 
Solomon in 1 Kgs. 1157, just after a reference to Jerusalem, “the chosen city.” 

"BY is used of cities or states only in Ezk. 16!*- 15. 25, “ Thy renown [Jerusalem] 
went forth among the nations for thy beauty ”; ‘“ Thou didst trust in thy beauty ”; 
“Thou hast made thy beauty an abomination”; 27% 4-11 (Tyre); 287- 12-17 (Tyre); 
318 (Assyria); Lam. 2'5, “Is this the city that men called, The perfection of 
beauty?” Ps. 50? (cf 487); of a divine personage only in Is. 33", “Thine eyes 
shall see the king in his beauty”; Zech. 9!7, “ How great is His (?) beauty!” 
of Vashti in Esth. 11; and generally in Is. 32 Prov. 62 31%. 

"7% is common for human superiors and somewhat so fur God or His messen- 
gers. Among the latter references Jerusalem appears in the context in Is. 124; 
3', “ Behold, the Lord, Jahweh of Hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem . . .”; 
1015. 83; 2618, “ Jahweh our God, other lords beside Thee have had dominion 
over us”; 517; Mal. 3!, “The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His 
temple,” besides the phrase, “Lord of the whole earth (or, land) ” in Mic. 4!% 
Zech. 414 65, 

mm’, which is common in Hex. and Hists., occurs of reverence to the Servant 
in Is. 4514, “They [various nations of the South] shall fall down unto thee”; 
497 23, “Kings shall see and arise; princes, and they shall worship”; “Kings 
and queens... shall bow down to thee”; 601, “All they that despised thee 
[Jerusalem] shall bow themselves down.” 

Not enumerated: (see v.®), "2, #19, 1. 


Verse 13, “it is frequently mentioned as a typical heathen city, as in Is. 23, . 


Jer. 25, 27,47, Ezk. 26, 27, 28, 29, Hos. 9!8 Joel 4* Am. 1% 1° Zech. 9?- 8, — but never 
with MiB (7, however, “ daughter of Sidon ” in Is. 23!%, and “ of Babylon ” often). 
While 773% is not used in any of these, Tyre’s subservience is indicated in Is. 23 ® 
Joel 48(?), and implied elsewhere. 

m3 is common in the sense of “ gift” in Gen. and the Hists., but not in the 
Prophecies (except Hos. 10%); but it is applied to “ offerings ” (apparently reli- 
gious) from foreign sources in Is. 118 (Sodom and Gomorrah, figuratively) 197% 
(Egypt) Jer. 415 (Samaria) Zeph. 3! (the African dispersion) Mal. 111 (Gentiles 
generally). 

"3B 5M, to men, occurs only in Job 11 Prov. 198—both notably parallel to 
this verse; and to God in Jer. 2619 (Hezekiah) Zech. 7?; 81-22, “ The inhabitants 
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of one city shall go to another, saying, Let us go speedily to intreat the favor of 
Jahweh ... yea, many peoples and strong nations shall come to seek Jahweh of 
Hosts in Jerusalem and to intreat His favor”; Mal. 19 Dan. 918; once in Ps. 119; 
5 times in Ex. : 

TOY occurs once in Job, 10 times in Prov., and 3 in Eccl.; elsewhere only in 
Jer. 9% Mic. 612 Is. 53° Ps. 49? Ex. 30'5 Ruth 3!° 2 Sam. 12!:2-4, None of these 
offer parallels. 

Not enumerated: M3 (see v.11), OY. 


Regarding this section we may conclude that the comparison with 
the Prophecies abundantly justifies the interpretation advocated for 
M3 (with the exception of the difficulty involved in SW as it 
stands), that “the king” is represented as worthy of divine homage, 
and that v.% may be addressed either to the “daughter” (as now 
pointed) or to “the king,” as suggested by the parallel in Ps. 72. 


The next section (vv.'*"*) treats of “ the king’s daughter.” If this 
be considered to be a real person, she would naturally seem to be 
the daughter of that king whose prowess and splendor are celebrated 
in the earlier verses. ‘The features of richness here harmonize well 
with vv.>". Commonly, however, on the supposition that this psalm 
is an actual marriage ode, this expression is taken to affirm that the 
bride is a foreign princess, the “king” here being distinct from the 
previous one. But it is also conceivable that here again we have an 
idealization of the city or nation —a continuation of the thought in 
vv.!"3_ This would harmonize with the probable interpretation of 
“the king” as the Mighty One of the Messianic hope.* 


Verse 4, 53 occurs only in Ezk. 2341 (“a stately bed”) and Jdg. 187. It 
is curious that the only place where 7 2 occurs in the absolute is Is. 4°, 
“Over all the glory a canopy,” at the end of the passage where we are told that 
“the Branch of Jahweh shall be beautiful and glorious, and the fruit of the land 
majestic and comely.” In the construct the phrase also occurs in Is. 87 2116 22% 
(Eliakim’s father’s house). 

bn M3, sing., only in 2 Kgs. 9%; 112 = 2 Chr. 22"; Dan. 116—none at all 
pertinent here. : 

OB is used of the Sanctuary 24 times in Ezk., once in Lev., 7 times in Kgs., 
4in Chr.; of a king’s palace once in Kgs. (Jehoram), once in Chr. (Hezekiah), 
twice in Esth. The modern reading, 0°3°8, “corals,” 2 is paralleled only in 
Job 2818 Prov. 315 811 2015 3110 Lam. 4? — the first four of which concern the value 
of wisdom. ‘The suggestion of jeweiry reminds us of Is. 54!!-!2, “ Behold, I will 
set thy stones [Jerusalem] in fair colors [323], and lay thy foundations with 


%8 Note that Gritz rejects the identification of JOB"NS with 538, though with 
a totally different view of the passage. 
24 Krochmal, Gratz, Cheyne, Wellhausen, Duhm. 
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sapphires [0°03], and I will make thy pinnacles of rubies [7273] and thy 

gates of carbuncles [77IP¥ 33x] and all thy border of pleasant stones [sx> 
26 

pee en only in Ex. 39 of certain golden fittings of the Tabernacle. __ 

3 is a very common term, widely diffused throughout the Old Testament. 
‘The prosperity and glory of Jerusalem are often indicated in the Prophecies by 
mentioning precious metals and costly stuffs. 

wind, only in Is. 14!9 63!- 2 Jer. 109 Mal. 2!6; 13 times in Job, Prov., and other 
poems; 6in Pss.; 8 in Hists. None of these seems pertinent here. 

Verse 15, 3/9", only in Ezk. 161. 18. 18 (of the brilliant finery of Jerusalem) 
178 2615 277. 15. 2 (of Tyre) 1 Chr. 29? (of David’s preparations for the Temple) 
Jag. 5®. 

Ss is almost wholly a prophetic term, occurring only in Is. 187, “In that time 
shall a present be brought to Jahweh of Hosts...to Mount Zion”; 237; 53’, 
“As a lamb that is led to the slaughter” (so in Jer. 119); 5512, “ Ye shall go out 
with joy and be led forth with peace”; Jer. 31°, “ With supplications will I lead 


them” (at the Return); Hos. 10° 122; Zeph. 3!, “My suppliants shall bring 


Mine offering”; 3 times in Job; 6 in Pss.; 3 in Ezra. 

mana, plur., only in Is. 234 Ezk. 4422 Am. 8'8 Zech. !7 Lam, 14- 18 210. 21 11; 
3 times in Pss.; Ex. 22'6 2 Sam. 13/8; 3 times in Esth. Of these, the references 
in Am., Zech., and Lam. are to Jerusalem, though only the last has the tone of 
the psalm. Other terms appear, like AMSW in Is. 142 Joel 2; "OX in Nah. 2’, 
“*Huzzab is uncovered ... and her handmaids mourn as with the voice of 
doves”; and ‘359 in Cant. 1° 6%, 

MY", only in Jdg. 1197-8 (Jephthah’s daughter). /TY", sing., occurs 9 times 
in Cant. 

many, cf. Ex. 152 (Miriam’s train). 

813, Hiphil, is very frequent in the Prophecies of the “ bringing back” of the 
exiles, etc. 

or) is changed to a by Wellhausen and Duhm,” maintaining the reference to 

the 75% MD in the third person. It may also be pointed 4, referring to the 

king, and thus preserving the verse-parallelism. 

Not enumerated: (see v.°).27 

Verse ©, Mma’ occurs 15 times in Is.; 7 in Jer.; 2 in Ezk.; once each in 
Joel, Zeph., Jon., and Zech.; 17 times in Job, Prov., and Eccl.; once in Cant.; 
13 times in Pss.; once each in Gen., Num., Deut., Jdg., 1 and 2 Sam., and Kgs.; 
28 times in the later Hists. It is used positively, i.e. of the establishment or 

. Maintenance of joy, in Is. 9%, “Thou hast multiplied the nation, Thou hast 

increased their joy”; 2218 (of feasting); 291%, “The meek shall increase their joy 
in Jahweh”; 30, “Ye shall have . . . gladness of heart”; 3529, “ The ransomed 
of Jahweh shall return .. . everlasting joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy 
and gladness” (so in 5111); 513, “Joy and gladness shall be found therein” 
(Zion); 5512, “Ye shall go out with. joy”; 617, “Everlasting joy shall be unto 


25 Note, however, the extraordinary reading, “ Heshbon,” found in two MSS. 
of the LXX, with Duhm’s suggestion as to its origin. 
25 Though by the latter for an unintelligible reason. 
27 But note Gritz’s proposed repointing =» 
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them”; Jer. 1516, “Thy words were unto me a joy and the rejoicing of my 
heart”; 317, “Sing with gladness for Jacob”; 3311, “Again shall be heard... 
the voice of joy and the voice of gladness ” (as against 73+ 16° 2519 48%); Jon. 4°; 
Zeph. 31", “ He will rejoice over thee with joy”; Zech. 8!, “[The feasts] shall 
be to the house of Judah joy and gladness.” The couplet "MW? [WY occurs 11 
times in Is. and Jer., once in Zech. and in Ps. 518. 

53 occurs only in Is. 16! Jer. 4883 Hos. 9! Joel 16 Dan. 11° Job 3% Prov. 2374; 
3 times in Pss. — never in a positive sense parallel to this or with MMs¥ except in 
Ps. 434. 

Not enumerated : (see v.15), (see v.°), (see v.®). 


This section shows at first the special influence of Ezk., and then 
that of the references in Is. and Jer. to the Return. Verse” gives 
the impression of having to do with the jubilance of the Temple 
worship, so that 2 Son may possibly refer to the Temple, though 
we have no good parallels to the exact expression. 

The terms of vwv."-” 116 have led to the widespread interpretation 
of this psalm as an actual Marriage Ode, in which, after celebrating 
the virtues of the bridegroom, the bride is addressed with paternal 
counsel and then the marriage procession is described.” This inter- 
pretation is plausible up to a certain point. But the same features 
may be interpreted to refer to the ideal bridal relation between the 
Holy People and Jahweh, as repeatedly set forth in the Prophecies 
(notably in negative form in Hos. 1-3 Joel 1° Jer. 3 Ezk. 16, and 
with elaborate positiveness in Is. 54, 61, 62, not to speak of the 
poetic treatment of Cant.). The drift of the evidence presented in 
the foregoing pages is toward the supposition that the bridal quality 
in our psalm is an echo of this conception as presented in Deutero-Is., 
and is therefore ideal rather than historically actual. 

In justifying this supposition it is worth while rapidly to review the 
ground covered by our whole study. We have set ourselves to con- 
sider the lexical connections, large and small, that seem to bind this 
psalm either with other psalms apparently of its own class or with the 
Prophecies, in the hope of discovering the probable meaning of its 
several expressions and the general drift of thought running through 
each of its sections and their combination together. Comparing it 
with other “royal” psalms made it evident that there were strong 
similarities between parts of it and 89, 18, 72, 21, 61, 110, 132, at 
least —the points of connection being confined to the characteriza- 
tion of “the king” as one in whom is found not only the evidences 
of divine favor but the possession of something of a divine quality 


% Finely developed by Delitzsch. 
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and attributes: This all went to strengthen the impression that has 
been emphasized in the older commentation generally that the psalm 
is Messianic in significance, not only by virtue of an acquired and 
perhaps fantastic interpretation, but by original intention, at least on 
the part of its final editor. But, o. the other hand, comparison with 
other “ royal” psalms failed to shed any light on the passages refer- 
ring to the “ daughter,” as well as on some of the details of “the 
king’s” splendor. This seemed to indicate that, after all, this poem 
stands apart in its realistic treatment of some event not ordinarily 
associated with “ Messianic ”’ thought or writing. This, in turn, went 
to strengthen the view now widely current that the psalm is properly 
a secular ode, rather arbitrarily incorporated into the sacred writings, 
and possibly here and there altered to fit it for its place. 

Here we turned to the second line of comparison, that with the 
Prophecies. We at once encountered a very extensive array of paral- 
lels, covering not only the references to “the king,” but those to the 
“ daughter ”’ as well, the parallelism touching almost every detail of 
‘the poem in some way. These parallels —the more striking of which 
we have quoted in full— were widely scattered in the Prophecies, 
their distribution, character, and contextual setting being such as to 
make it extremely difficult to suppose that any large number of them 
are echoes of this highly unique psalm, but rather indicating that the 
psalm in its present shape is based upon them or upon the process 
of thought that produced them. After deducting all that may be 
necessary for similarities of mere vocabulary, which might be due to 
various not very significant causes, there still remains before us a 
notable body of prophetic passages in which there is a plausible 
similarity of thought, treatment, and spirit with our psalm. Among 
these, chapters like Jer. 33, Ezk. 16 and 37, Is. 45-61 (not to men- 
tion chapters in Proto-Is.), Mic. 4 and 6, Zeph. 3, Zech. 8-9, etc., 
stand out in prominence. These passages are too numerous and too 
applicable in detail to be neglected in the interpretation of the psalm, 
especially as they relate to the whole contents of the psalm and 
_ supply a consistent view of its many features. 

Succinctly stated, the interpretation thus suggested is as follows. 
The topic of the whole is the relation established between Jahweh 
and the Holy People through His anointed “king” at a time of 
national forgetfulness and yex of possible return gpd restoration. 
“The king ” is vividly and realistically pictured in terms drawn from 
Deutero-Isaiah and perhaps Zechariah, with coloring similar to that 
of Canticles, as superior to men in beauty and grace, as “ mighty in 
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battle ” against his foes, as devoted to equity and righteousness, and 
as crowned with felicity in his superiority over his “ fellows” and 
earthly powers generally. In contrast is the “daughter [of Zion] ” 
who has laid herself open to rebuking counsel by “ forgetting ” her 
heritage, but whom “the king” is ready to meet with “ desire” and 
the acceptance of her homage, who is ideally arrayed in the vest- 
ments of a queen and depicted as approaching “ the king ” in royal 
state, their meeting being described in terms implying religious as 
well as secular festivity. Whether the whole points to the imagery 
of a marriage between “the king” and his “ daughter ” is not abso- 
lutely clear, though the addition of this feature is easy from the 
prophetic parallels. At all events, she is pictured “dike a bride,” as 
Deutero-Isaiah puts it (49'* 61%). The poem closes with a verse 
that implies that the entire attitude of contemplation is prospective 
rather than retrospective, looking to the ascendancy of the royal seed 
“in the whole earth.” (Verse ', as has been explained, looks like a 
liturgical antiphon adapted to its place by a small change.) 

This general interpretation makes the psalm dependent at least on 
Deutero-Isaiah, and indicates that its date cannot well be earlier 
than the end of the exile. Of course, it is entirely possible to argue 
that it is not only subsequent to the exile, but subsequent by a 
long period. This is the contention of many commentators. ‘Thus 
Olshausen, while asserting that no conclusion as to date is possible 
from the style and language, thinks that the whole refers to the 
actual marriage of Alexander Jannaeus and Cleopatra. Thus Cheyne, 
though grudgingly allowing the possibility of attributing it to the time 
of Jeroboam II. or of Darius, labors to convince us that “the king ” 
is Ptolemy Philadelphus. Thus Duhm thinks that the hero must be 
“one of the Ptolemies.” While not denying the possibility of these 
and similar hypotheses, it must be urged that the possibility also 
exists of supposing that the whole conception is ideal, and ideal 
along exactly the lines indicated by the prophecies ordinarily called 
“Messianic.” It is not necessary even to insist that the psalm must 
have been sufficiently subsequent to these writings to admit of their 
wide popular diffusion, since it is conceivable that the psalm was 
drafted, in whole or in part, by one of the prophetic writers or a 
fellow-worker for the cause of national righteousness. The closer the 
links of style and usage can be shown to be, the greater the presump- 
tion that the documents compared belong to the same or neighboring 
periods, especially if, as in this case, there is a striking lack of just 
those marks of late date that are now so diligently magnified — the 
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bitter reaction against oppression and violent assault, the traces of 
internal strife and partisanship, and the exaltation of a formalistic 
and Pharisaic legalism. 

Supposing that the drift of the comparative evidence here pre- 
sented is admitted to be toward the hypothesis that the completed 
poem embodied ideal conceptions of “the king” and the “ daugh- 
ter,” it is necessary to consider just what details are inconsistent with 
this conclusion. The chief of these opposing features are these: 
(1) as to “the king,” the realistic details. of vv.*, especially the 
“kings’ daughters” and the “queen,” and of vv.'*"6, as well as the 
thought of v.”, with its apparent reference to a royal line; and 
(2) as to the “daughter,” the received reading of v." about “ for- 
getting,” the uncertain identity of the “ daughter” in v." with “ the 
king’s daughter” in v.", and the details of what seems like a proces- 
sion in vv.%®, Different minds will appraise these difficulties at 
different values. Hupfeld, Hitzig, Delitzsch, Olshausen, and most 
Tecent critics assume without argument that they indicate a definite 
historic occasion actually witnessed or foreseen. It is conceivable, 
however, that nearly every one of them can be so viewed as to 
harmonize with the general theory here being discussed. The filling 
in of detail seems to be plainly under the same sort of lyric impulse 
that we find in Canticles, with the Bridal Song in which (4° to 5'), 
by the way, it is thought that the psalm conforms in versification.” 
The difficulty about v.” can be obviated either by attributing to 
it a special touch of fancy or by supposing that the suffixes should be 
feminine instead of masculine.” The more serious difficulty of v.” 
- diminishes as the psalm is compared with Canticles (especially 6°), 
or may be made to vanish if perchance it should be shown that bw 
is a corruption. 


_ Still another line of possibility is opened up by supposing that back 
of our present psalm stood a royal. ode of smaller dimensions, which 
‘may or may not have been a marriage ode. It is quite possible that 
such an ode, originally secular, might have been taken as the nucleus 
for an amplification in a direction harmonious with the Deutero- 
Isaianic conception of God as Israel’s husband. This nucleus, if it 
existed, would be most easily attributable to the reign of Hezekiah. 
For myself, I have been inclined to believe that some theory of a 
nucleus thus built out best explains the phenomena. But I do.not 


Duhm. % So Peschitto. See Gritz 
81 Cf. Baethgen’s treatment of Ps. 72. 
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see how the “ nucleus” can be recovered except by the application 
of processes of analysis that are more or less subjective. Certain 
whole lines and verses seem least likely to have belonged to it, 
namely : 

Verse 3, “‘ Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever”; 

Verse 5, “ Because of truth .. . and righteousness ”’; 

Verse “ The peoples fall under thee”; 

Verse 7, “ Thy throne God [has established] for ever”; 

Verses 1-12, and perhaps 14-1}, entire; 

Verse 38 entire. 


To these may further be added the following : 


Verse 2, “I am speaking what I have made as to the king”; 


Verse 8, “ Therefore Jahweh thy God hath anointed thee 
With the oil of gladness more than thy fellows.” 


This, if carried out in the extreme form, would leave the original ode 
about half as long as the present psalm, and wholly devoted to the 
celebration of “the king.” If, however, it be supposed that the 
original was a nuptial ode, it might easily have included wv.'*", 

If the multiplied parallels between the Psalm and the Prophecies 
be considered as significant as has been urged in this essay, then the 
“ nucleus” will probably be represented only by vv.*"* *, with isolated 
words or expressions in other verses. These latter cannot be identi- 
fied with certainty, even though their existence is fully conceded. 

This theory of composite structure was first impressed upon me by 
certain statistical tests that I have for several years been experiment- 
ing with in trying to separate the strata of materials that seem to be 
discernible in combination all through the Psalter. These tests con- 
sist primarily in observations upon the proportion of “rare” and 
“common” words, “ rareness” and “ commonness ” being measured 
roughly by the number of psalms in which the words appear. This 
psalm as a whole ranks very high in the proportion of “ rare” words 
_ in it, being surpassed by not more than ten others; but it also con- 
tains curious “ pockets” that abound in “common” words. This 
particular line of evidence is to me one of the strong reasons for 
believing that v." is an addendum, this verse being totally devoid of 
“rare” words. Verse” is notably deficient also, and v." somewhat 
so, both being the more noticeable because following verses of a 
different character. To explain this test would take far more space 
than is here available, and, of course, unless supported by other lines 
of argument, it is not at all conclusive. I mention it only because at 
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several points in this essay the views stated have probably been more 
or less influenced by it. 


If this thought regarding compositeness be adopted, the structure 
of the psalm may be typographically exhibited as follows — though 
with the understanding throughout that the analysis is provisional 
and tentative both as a whole and in various details : 


[Prologue of uncertain date, possibly belonging to an early secular ode, but 
probably later. ] 
2 My heart bubbles over [with] a good word ; 
I am speaking my poem(?) as to the King; 
My tongue is the pen of a facile scribe. 


[Address to the King, possibly made up of three layers: the first, a secular ode 
(time of Hezekiah ?), of which only fragments are utilized; the second, called 
forth by prophetic delineations of the Messianic King, having more than royal 
dignity (end of the exile?); and the third, slight, explanatory, or liturgical 
addenda cognate with passages in other psalms (post-exilic?). The first of 
these is indicated by italics at the left of the page, and the third by smaller 
italics at the right, while the second occupies the centre. ] 

3 In beauty Thou art fairer than mortals ; 
Grace is poured upon Thy lips — 
Yea, God hath blessed Thee for ever. 
4 Gird Thy sword on Thy thigh, Thou Hero, 
Thy glory and Thy majesty. 
5 Hail to Thee! Ride... 
Because of [ Thy] truth and ... righteousness. 
And Thy right hand shall work wonders. 
6 Thine arrows are sharp— 
The peoples fall before Thee — 
In the midst of the royal enemies.™ 
7 Thy throne God [establisheth] eternally ; ; 
The sceptre of Thy rule is that of equity ; 
8 Thou hast loved the right and hated evil ; 
Therefore God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee 
With the oil of gladness above Thy fellows. 
9 Myrrh, aloes, and cassia are [on] all thy robes ; 
From ivory palaces music makes thee glad. 
10 Princesses are [decked ] in thy jewels ; 
Beside thee stands the queen in gold of Ophir. 


82 This reference of v.® to the earlier stratum is very tentative. Possibly several 
dc tails in vv.4% should be similarly marked. 
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[Address. to Israel as the Beloved of her King, possibly embodying further 
fragments of an original ode.] 
11 Listen, thou Daughter [of Zion], consider, attend ! 
Hast thou forgotten thy people and thy Father’s house? 
12 The King longs after thy beauty ; 
For He is thy lord ; prostrate thyself to Him. 
13 Even the daughter of Tyre [comes] with a gift; 
Thou art besought by the rich of the people(s}. 
14 All glorious is the royal daughter ; 
Corals and woven gold [adorn] her raiment. 
15 On tapestries she comes to the King, 
Her train of maidens following her. 
16 With joy and gladness they come ; 
They enter the House of the King.® 
17 In place of thy fathers shall be thy children ; 
Thou shalt set them as princes in the whole earth. 


{Liturgical antiphon —late.] 


18 J will sing praise to Thy name in all ages ; 
Yea, the peoples shall acknowledge Thee eternally. 


In conclusion, it may be worth while simply to advert to cre other 


possible bearing of the reasoning that has here been pursued. if the 
general interpretation here emphasized be accepted, especially as 
concerns the force of M3, and the psalm be looked upon as a lyric 
based upon the ideas’so eloquently set forth in the Prophets of the 
Return, it is possible to catch sight of an interesting unity of thought 
running through the series of psalms from 42 to 48. The great 
central ideas would seem to be two: “God is our King,” and “ Zion 
is His throne or capital.” Each psalm presents some one phase of 
this general subject, and the variety of texture suggests that we have 
here works of several different periods; but it is possible that a 
feeling of unity between them may have led to their editorial colloca- 
tion as we have them. This suggestioa, if pursued, would of course 
lead out indefinitely not only into a discussion of these psalms, but 
into the examination of others that might be thought to be affiliated 
with each other and with the special phase of prophetic teaching 
that has here been brought into prominence. 


_ 8 Verses +16 may belong to the earlier stratum. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1899. 


CHE thirty-fifth meeting of the Society was held in room 413 
' of the Columbia University Library Building, beginning Thurs- 
day, December 28, at 2.40 P.M., with President Moore in the chair. 
The reading of the records was omitted, as they had been distributed 
in printed form. Professor Gottheil reported for the Committee of 
Arrangements. The Treasurer presented his report, and the Record- 
ing Secretary read his financial statement. These two reports were 
referred to an Auditing Committee, consisting of Messrs. Dickerman 
and F. Brown. Messrs. McGiffert, Schmidt, and Frame were ap- 
pointed a Committee to nominate officers. It was voted to postpone 
further business to the beginning of the evening session, and to follow - 
the order of the printed programme, except where more than one 
paper is presented by the same person. At 2.50. President Moore 
read the annual address. The subject of this paper was “The Age 
of the Jewish Canon of Hagiographa.” This was discussed by 
Dr. Kohler. 
From 3.45 ‘« 6 papers were read and discussed as follows : — 
By President Ramsay, “A Study of the Great Commission, Matt. 
28%» Discussed by Messrs. Schmidt, Kohler, and Ewell. 
By Professor Lyon, “ Rubute-Rehoboth in the El-Amarna Tablets.” 
By Dr. Votaw, “ Dates and Duration of Jesus’ Public Ministry.” 
Discussed by Professor Briggs. 
By Dr. Peters, “The Primitive Religion of Israel and the Religion 
of Moses.” Discussed by Messrs. Moxom and Kohler. 
At 6 the Society took a recess for dinner and a social hour at the 
University restaurant. 


Thursday Evening, December 28.—The Society reassembled at 
8.15. Professor Lyon gave the report from the Publishing Com- 
mittee. The Council recommended the following persons for active 
membership in the Society, and they were unanimously elected : — 
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Rev. Owen H. Gates, Ph.D., Dorset, Vt. 

Prof. George R. Berry, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Delaware, O. 

Rev. Nathan A. Seagle, 640 Madison Avenue, N.Y. City. 

Rev. W. K. J. Fiebke, Liverpool, N.Y. 

Arthur Bumstead, B.A., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Warren J. Moulton, Ph.D., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Nathan Séderblom, 2 Rue Maleville, Paris, France. 

Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N.Y. 

Prof. George W. Osborn, M.A., Univ. of N.Y., Univ. Heights, N.Y. City. 

Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, M.A., Brooklyn Inst., 502 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Rev. Charles S. Albert, D.D., Editor Augsburg S.S. Teacher, Phila, Pa. 


The Recording Secretary read his statistical report. A statement 
was presented from Professor Thayer, of the Committee on an Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in Palestine. This embodied a 
circular to be sent out immediately, appealing for funds for the 
establishment of the school. 

From 8.30 to 10 papers were read and discussed as follows : — 

By Professor Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual.” 
Discussed by Messrs. Kohler and Moore. By Dr. Macfarland, “ The 
Use of Prophecy by Jesus.” Discussed by Professor Briggs. By 


Professor Schmidt, “The ‘Son of Man’ in the Book of Daniel.” By 
President Ramsay, “ Note on Exodus 6°.” On this Professor Moore 
remarked. 

Adjourned to Friday morning at 9.30. 


Friday Morning, December 29.— The Society met at 9.40. Pro- 
fessor Gould read a paper on “ The Alexandrian Gospel.” Discussed 
by Messrs. Briggs and Thurston. 

The Council reported that Professor Lyon having declined relec- 
tion as Corresponding Secretary, a vote of thanks had been extended 
to him for his efficient services ; and that as correspondence would 
be necessary to fill the vacancy, no name would be reported at 
present. They announced the election of Professor J. H. Ropes 
and Rev. W. H. Cobb as the two additional members of the Publish- 
ing Committee. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be hal to the 
President and officers of Columbia University, and to the Committee 
of Arrangements, for the accommodations furnished for this meeting. 

Dr. Dickerman reported for the Auditing Committee that the 
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accounts of the Treasurer and Recording Secretary were correct and 
properly vouched. 
Professor McGiffert reported for the Committee on Nominations, 


and the report was accepted and adopted, the following officers 
being elected : — 


Dr. John P. Peters, President. 
Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, Vice-President. 
Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Treasurer. 
' Prof. Lewis B. Paton, 
Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, Associates 
Dr. William H. Ward, in 
Prof. Richard J. H. Gottheil, Council. 
Prof. Ernest D. Burton, 


From 10.20 to 12.50 papers were read and discussed as follows : — 

By Professor Bacon, “The Doctrine of Faith in Hebrews, James, 
and Clement of Rome.” Discussed by Messrs. Ropes, Gould, and 
McGiffert. By Professor Prince, “‘ Notes, Psalms 2" 

By Professor Lyon, “ Did the Assyrians observe a Day correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew Sabbath ?” By Professor Haupt, “ Critical Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Proverbs.” 

By Professor Bacon, “ Further Displacements in the Fourth Gos- 
pel.” Discussed by Professor Briggs. By Professor Prince, “ Nate 
on Isaiah 44".” 

By Professor Schmidt, “ Notes on Some Passages in Enoch.” By 
Professor Haupt, “The Hebrew Word wow "; “Professor De- 
litzsch’s New Cuneiform Chrestomathy.” 

At 12.50 the Society adjourned. 


H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 


Members in attendance.— Bacon, Bucher, Bradley, Briggs, F. 
Brown, Cobb, Dickerman, Ewell, Fagnani, Frame, G. Gilmore, R. 
Gottheil, Gould, Haupt, Hazard, Hooper, Jackson, Kohler, Lyon, 
McFarland, McGiffert, G. Moore, Moxom, Peters, Prince, Ramsay, 
J. Ropes, Sanders, Schmidt, Schwab, Thurston, Votaw, Williams, Wolf, 
Wood, Woolley. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 
THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS, 


December 27, 1808, to December 28, 1899. 


Balance in bank, last Report 
INCOME: 


Expenses of Recording Secretary, Jan. 3, 1899 
* “ Corresponding Secretary, Jan. 3, 1899 
Cushing & Co.: Journal, XVII. 2, Jan. 23, 1899 . 
Janitor of Columbia Univ., and postal order, May 5,1899. . . . . 


TREASURER’S EXPENSES: 
Express on book, Jan. 7 and 14, 1899 
Postage, Jan. 7, May 5, June 1, 1899 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. BEECHER, Zreasurer. 
Audited and found correct, 


LYsANDER DICKERMAN, 
Francis Brown, 


\ Auditors. 


iv 
Disbursements. 
$13 00 
17 25 
291 20 
I 05 
7 7° 


REPORT 
oF 


FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING 


Disbursements. 
1899. 


Jan. 7, Distributing Vol. XVII. 2 
9, Printing circulars . 
Feb. 18, Berwick & Smith: presswork . . . . 
« 18, Import duties 
Dec. 20, Distributing Vol. XVIII... . 
«“ 20, Postage and expressage for the year. . . 
es 26, Balance in Bank of the Republic . . 


Audited and found correct, Dec. 28, 1899. 


LysANDER DICKERMAN, 
Francis Brown, 


ae REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY. ¥ : 
SECRETARY. 
Receipts. 
Annual dues of Recording Secretary . . . ee 3 ov 
$256 40 
$256 40 | 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
1900. 
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REv. WILLIAM H. Coss, Aecording Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


THIS association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
I. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Il. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


Iv. 


Memters shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 

v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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vi. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 


of both these officers, the Society -_ choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


Il. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 


ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


Ill. 


- It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 


all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


IV. 


_ It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 


Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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v. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 

VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 


all further payments, and no paythents shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VIII. 
Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 


one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he me ceases ceca 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
" to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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